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FOREWORD 


One of the more innovative and controversial models of urban decentralization 
operating throughout the nation is Boston's experiment with a network of Little 
City Halls serving most of the city's neighborhoods. Designed to bring municipal 
government "closer to the people" and to make service delivery agencies more 
responsive to the concerns and needs of the city's residents, the program is 
generally acknowledged to have made significant inroads toward achieving both ob- 
jectives. 

In view of the widespread national interest in the program, Professor Eric A. 
Nordlinger of Brown University (formerly of Brandeis University) was aided by the 
Boston Urban Observatory in conducting an in-depth analysis of the Little City 
Halls, and the Office of Public Service which administers them. This study places 
the program in its historic and conceptual perspective and examines in detail its 
problems and achievements, relationships with municipal agencies, the Mayor's Office 
and neighborhood residents. The study strikes a hopeful note for those who believe 
that far from being out of control, municipal government in large cities can be 


made somewhat more malleable and helpful for the people who live there. 


Joseph S. Slavet 
Director, Boston Urban Observatory 


CHAPTER I 
URBAN DECENTRALIZATION: EVALUATING FOUR MODELS 


At the most fundamental level, this study grows out of a contradictory 
statement: the urban environment has been embraced as the predominant American 
life style, yet there are strong currents that define it as unacceptable. Urban 
living is at once much desired and found to be undesirable. Indeed, among those 
Americans who identify with the urban milieu, a large majority find much of it 
distasteful and unacceptable. Ina national survey, almost two-thirds of the 
respondents living in cities of more than 50,000 said they would rather not live 
ina Pies: 

When taken together, the dozen odd problems that are commonly felt to make 
urban living “practically impossible," are somehow believed to form an interre- 
lated if not coherent whole. It is called the “urban crisis." Given the many 
and diverse problems which make up the urban crisis, any attempt to pinpoint the 
nature of that crisis by looking at it from only one perspective is bound to be 
less than comprehensive. The best that can be done is to set out its general 
dimensions. There seem to be three major ones. First, there is the physical 
or environmental dimension. Too many poor people, too little adequate housing, 
unviable transportation networks, filthy streets and polluted air fall into this 
category. There is also a behavioral dimension to the urban crisis, encompassing 
juvenile delinquency, crime, violence, disorder, racial divisiveness and improper 
behavior in public places. Thirdly, there is a subjective dimension. People ex- 
perience disillusionment, uncertainty, anxiety and fear, combined with a diffuse 
political and social malaise. Nor are these dimensions of the urban crisis con- 
fined to the cities' poorest sections and Black ghettoes. They converge and re- 
inforce each other in most areas of most American cities. 


Politicians, community leaders, commentators, writers and scholars have noted 


Aas 


and underscored the environmental, behavioral and subjective dimensions of the 
urban crisis. Many of them have also extrapolated from the recent past in pre- 
dicting the transformation of the crisis into an urban cataclysm. Out of the dis- 
mal diagnoses and prognoses has come a newly-aroused consciousness. It is no longer 
sufficient to view urban ills in terms of substantive problems; policies for meet- 
ing housing, crime, welfare and education problems are inadequate. They often do 
not get at root causes. The crisis is commonly seen as inextricably linked to per- 
ceived failures of governmental institutions, which are not only blamed for inaction, 
but also for exacerbating problems when they do act. Consequently it is widely be- 
lieved that substantive problems can best be ameliorated by changes in the political 
and administrative spheres, and many go on to claim that they should entail the de- 
centralization of public decision-making and service delivery institutions. 

According to some writers, decentralization is not only steadily spreading 
as a mood; decentralization proposals are not only in the air; decentralization is 
not only inevitable; decentralization is happening, oe Even a leading opnonent 
of decentralization concedes that "we are all decentralists aa There has been 
a marked reaction against the New Deal's centralizing legacy. It is widely be- 
lieved that the quality of public life will not be improved by protecting, perfect- 
ing and enlarging the scope of New Deal liberalism. Rather the desired and desirable 
changes can only occur through a "downward" redistribution of power and resources 
and the "downward" extension of governmental structures. Only in this way will 
insecurities and insufficiencies be alleviated, simultaneously humanizing public 
institutions. Decentralization is hardly a panacea for all, or even most urban ills. 
But its proponents claim that it constitutes a feasible,relevant and soundly con- 
ceived response for the marked amelioration of some major problems. 

Although it can hardly be said that a coalition has formed around the de- 


centralization principle, in its various forms the idea has gained diverse and 
widespread support from: 


--emerging Black and Spanish-speaking leaders, many of whom re- 
ceived their first taste of political and economic power as a 
result of anti-poverty and Model Cities programs ; 

--businessmen intrigued by ghetto investment, because of -the tax 
benefits that exist or appear on the horizon, a possible reduction 
in defense spending, an ideological interest in demonstratina the 
superiority of their sector to Federal bureaucrats, and deep in- 
terest in solving national problems; 

--Congressmen, of both parties, who have been critical of Federal 
anti-poverty efforts and friendly to the aspirations of the pri- 
vate sector; 

--organizations, representing many of the people mentioned above, 
which, a few years ago, would have seemed strange bedfellows -- 
for instance, CORE, SCLC, the NAM, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the Urban Coalition, and the National Council of Churches of 
Christ: 

--intellectuals, in government, universities, and the software 
sector, who have despaired by the process by which bureaucracies 
define and minister to people's needs and have embraced partici- 
patory and decentralizing solutions to the problems of our time. 


Why decentralization? In the words of one writer, the decentralization motif 
is "so potentially powerful in American politics today that it links such improb- 
able allies as Richard Nixon's 'New Federalism’ and Norman Mailer's '5lst State's; 
the Black Panthers and the White Citizens Council." Still, it is necessary to 
place these comments in their correct perspective: the widespread proposals and 
demands for increased power at local levels remains more mood and sympathetic sup- 
port than action, organization and programs. As a mood, an idea and a practice, 
decentralization is a response to the several dimensions of the urban crisis, but 
in and of themselves the urban ills offer few clues to the most effective means 
for their alleviation. To accept the reality of the urban crisis does not neces- 
sarily imply the adoption of a decentralizing response. Why then have many elected 
officials, activists and writers fastened upon it as the solution? In one import- 
ant sense the answer is to be found in the rediscovery of the New Deal's inadequa- 
cies and in a reaction to its centralizing legacy as consolidated by the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. 

In a broader vein, the decentralization of authority, responsibility and re- 


sources to achieve greater social justice and domestic peace is part and parcel of 


ails 


the American political tradition. Perhaps the most salient theme running through 
American political history is a recurring tension between centralizing and de- 
centralizing ideas and movements. Are local units of government necessarily, or 
usually, more responsive to citizen needs and concerns? Should the smaller gov- 
ernmental units carry out as many activities as they are functionally capable of 
performing? In the Founding Fathers' constitutional dialogue Jefferson answered 
with a resounding "yes" to these questions. For him the principal political dan- 
ger was the "tyranny of arbitrary centralized autocracy." Madison, on the other 
hand, offered a strongly negative rejoinder. He was most concerned about the 
"tyranny of arbitrary local nd jah eee The outcome of that debate was the con- 
cept of federalism, an attempt to balance the advantages and needs for central- 
ization with those of decentralization. 

Today the claim is not only made that decentralization makes for greater gov- 
ernmental responsiveness (the Jeffersonian argument), but that it will enhance 
the quality of public life in other important ways. First, current objectives of 
making government more responsive include the proposition that greater power or 
influence should be accorded to individuals, groups and communities directly af- 
fected by government decisions and actions. Decentralization is designed to give 
affected residents more power and to provide for diverse governmental responses 
to particular and differing localized needs and problems. Secondly, the citizen's 
pervasive and deep disillusionment with municipal government--his sense of politi- 
cal alienation and governmental disaffection--is to be sharply mitigated by re- 
distributing power and influence downwards, concomitantly bringing governmental 
and bureaucratic officials closer to the citizens served. In a positive vein, it 
is sometimes said (by Black community control advocates in particular) that de- 
centralization will expand opportunities for residents' political involvement and 
deepen their sense of community. Thirdly, decentralization is to remedy bureau- 


cratic insensitivities, unresponsiveness and ineffectiveness in the delivery of 


8 
city services, thereby improving the quality of such services. These then are 


the three goals that the decentralization proponents attribute to their various 
proposals and programs: increased governmental responsiveness, the amelioration 
of the citizens’ political alienation, and the improvement of city services. 

Decentralization is a commonly used label encompassing numerous connotations 
and meanings, and attaching to a virtual panoply of proposed, partially-operative 
and fully-operative programs. As such, it becomes extremely difficult to gauge 
whether or not decentralization will lead to the realization of its three-fold 
purpose. Indeed, even if there were consensus on some broad, yet meaningful def- 
inition of the term, an exhaustive assessment would be next to impossible. Only 
after using such a broad definition to identify and delineate the more specific 
forms that decentralization may assume will it be possible to evaluate their po- 
tential strengths and weaknesses in fulfilling their purposes. The next section 
outlines four decentralization models, while the following one offers evaluations 
of their likely consequences. 
Dimensions of Decentralization 

Despite its respectable historical credentials, decentralization is a de- 
ceptively simple concept. It is deceptive because the term lends itself all too 
easily to broad and vague definitions, or to rigid and doctrinaire desea iene 
Bee isons. On the one hand, "considerable difficulty is experienced in moving 
discussion about (decentralization). . . from generalities to Pe ei and 
on the other, "as long as it is endorsed without excessive zeal, participation 
ranks as a controversial issue with motherhood. At the level of action, however, 
chaos Ae However, credible working definitions of decentralization 
have been suggested. Perhaps the most useful descriptive encapsulation of the 
notion was offered by the Mayor of Boston when he stated quite simply that de- 


centralization involves "bringing government closer to the people." With this 


general statement as a starting point, we can see that there are two ways in 

which government may be brought "closer" to the citizens. First, some part of 
government may be physically decentralized. Something visible may be taken out 

of the downtown City Hall and placed in the neighborhoods; some part of the pol- 
jtical process may be scaled down to the neighborhood level or some governmental 
activities may be performed from neighborhood-based facilities. Secondly, gov- 
ernment may be brought "closer" to the people in the sense that residents command 
greater influence over its operation. Greater influence may range from the facil- 
jitation of additional citizen communications with the government at one extent, to 
increased concern for citizen inputs by according residents a veto power over gov- 
ernmental policies or actions, to the citizens' exercise of discretionary powers 
in the allocation of funds or the selection of personnel, and to the final extreme 
of the city delegating wide-ranging (but still limited) authority to neighborhood 
governments. Decentralization brings elected EROGENS: bureaucrats or both "closer" 
to the people. It may provide for increased citizen influence along a political 
dimension, thereby enhancing the impact of residents upon elected officials. It 
may also incorporate increased citizen involvement within the administrative or 
bureaucratic sphere. 

Municipal decentralization may then be defined as the physical dispersal of 
governmental structures in such a way as to increase the residents' access to 
governmental officials and their influence upon governmental operations. The 
mechanisms which are dispersed and the operations which are affected may be pol- 
itical, administrative, or both. It is important to note that the source of de- 
centralizing changes is the government itself; pressures to do so may undoubtedly 
come from citizens, citizen groups and community leaders, but it is only through 
the government's own authority that decentralization occurs. To digress for a 


moment, this is an important point, partly because it helps avoid some confusion 


as to what does and does not constitute urban decentralization. One type of 
organization which is commonly said to constitute urban decentralization is the 
self-sufficient community corporation which engages in various economic develop- 
ment activities. However, since these corporations involve neither political 

nor administrative decentralization, they do not usually require the municipal 
government's approval for their establishment, and they are funded privately or 
under the U.S. Economic Opportunity Act. These corporations, such as the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant Community Corporation in New York City and the longer established East 
Central Citizens Organization of Columbus, Ohio, have as one of their primary 
goals the acquisition of greater political power for ethnic minorities and the 
poor. This goal can be realized only after the economic development objectives 
are achieved. The belief that the citizens (in this case the poor) could not 

win over City Hall and the established bureaucracy (indeed they could not even 
put up a reasonably good fight) led to the notion of by-passing the regular pol- 
itical and administrative institutions. The citizens would rely instead on the 
neighborhood corporation and on the economic resources it could generate or ac- 
quire aS a non-municipal mechanism for acquiring political power. It should 
therefore be clear that despite the common designation of the 70 existing commu- 
nity corporations as instances of urban decentralization, the community corporation 
does not fall within the purview of this study. Since definitions are largely 
arbitrary, however, it should be noted that there are no contradictions or con- 
flicts between the community corporation and those decentralization models which 
fit our definition; in assessing the potential of these other models nothing is 
being said to detract from the former. But it should then also be noted that the 
community corporation's capability to realize its political objective through 
achievement of its economic goals has been sharply (and rightly) called into 


question. 


If decentralization is then defined as the physical cetrseel of govern- 
mental structures or activities in order to heighten the residents' impact upon 
elected and/or appointed officials, it follows that decentralizing schemes may 
vary along two dimensions: the political and the administrative. It then be- 
comes possible to construct a two-fold matrix out of which a coherent and mean- 
ingful decentralization typology may be drawn. In addition to the status quo 
centralization model, Diagram 1 presents four decentralization models: the bu- 
reaucratic, representation, governmental, and Little City Hall models. Having 
broken decentralization down into four manageable sub-types, it now becomes pos- 
sible to offer evaluations of their potential strengths and weaknesses in realiz- 
ing the decentralizers' goals of increasing governmental responsiveness, reducing 
citizen alienation and improving city services. In fairness to the reader, the 
general conclusion to which we shall be moving should be foreshadowed at the 
outset. Of the four decentralization models the Little City Hall model offers 
the optimal balance of centralizing and decentralizing tendencies for maximizing 
the decentralizers' objectives. Once having reached this conclusion, the primary 
purpose of this study then becomes clear. If the Little City Hall model enjoys 
the greatest potential balance of strengths over weaknesses, then we should cer- 
tainly analyze, evaluate and explain the successes and failures of the most de- 
veloped Little City Hall program in fulfilling the model's potential. That pro- 
gram is found in Boston. 

The Potential Effectiveness of Four Decentralization Models 

The bureaucratic model involves the devolution of greater responsibilities, 
the assignment of additional activities, or both, to the civil servants operating 
in the neighborhoods. The devolution of responsibilities constitutes a territorial 
form of administrative decentralization. Additional responsibility, independence, 


and perhaps authority as well are accorded the lower levels of the otherwise 
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centralized departments, as in the case of a district police captain, a neighbor- 
hood health officer, or a community school administrator. If its full potential 
were realized, the territorial variant would allow for the delivery of services 
which are best suited to the particular communities’ characteristics and wishes, 
as opposed to uniform service deliveries throughout the city. The assignment 
of new activities to field offices constitutes the functional variant of adminis- 
trative decentralization. It most commonly involves the creation of multi-service 
centers in the neighborhoods. Various kinds of public service are no longer dis- 
pensed in the agencies' separate downtown headquarters; rather the various services 
are concentrated within physically dispersed centers. The functional variant 
offers the citizens improved services by making them more accessible. Not only is 
it easier and more convenient to deal with several agencies at one location close 
to the citizens' homes, this kind of convenience could lead to the provision of 
services to additional citizens as access is fact ea And insofar as the 
problems of individuals or groups of individuals can be dealt with in one center, 
with its interrelated units, the services could turn out to be more effective in 
meeting complex problems. In this way the functional variant may also increase 
the efficiency with which services are delivered. Correspondingly, the territorial 
variant may also make for increased efficiency by dispersing an over-loaded head- 
quarters complex. Lastly, in both variants the citizens' general influence upon 
the bureaucrats might be enhanced insofar as the latter are brought physically 
closer to their clients, in contrast to confrontations with distant and impersonal 
authorities at departmental headquarters. 

In providing examples of the bureaucratic model and estimating the extent to 
which it has been adopted, we can rely upon a 1970 survey of 800 cities and urban 
counties with populations of 50,000 or more. Preliminary questionnaires were sent 


to these governments asking for information about any decentralization programs 


Siibe 


they might have implemented. Of the 437 responses, 106 reported some form of 
_"decentralization". However, follow-up inquiries indicated that only 70 are 


operating any kind of decentralized facilities. !° 


The survey was supplemented by 
a description and analysis of decentralized operations in twelve of the largest 
70 teal Only three instances of the functionally decentralized bureaucratic 
model turned up in this study. In Los Angeles, San Antonio, and Kansas City 
(Missouri), municipal facilities are placed in branch field offices for increased 
efficiency and citizen convenience. In Los Angeles the "traditional form of 
decentralization" was implemented primarily for the convenience of citizens who 
live far from city hall. It was also offered “as a mild concession to the alien- 
ated communities which had been forced to annexation (sic) to the central city to 


receive utilities which they alone could not economically provide." The centers 
are thus located only in the city's outlying parts. In Kansas City the purpose 
was also one of providing the citizens with services in a more convenient manner. 
Services were decentralized in response to pressure from residents, local chambers 
of commerce and other neighborhood organizations. Again, only some sections of 
the city are served. San Antonio is divided into three public works areas. This 
was done not for purposes of convenience, for few citizens enter the centers, but 
as a base to deploy men and equipment more efficiently and errectivelyen: 

The functional type of bureaucratic decentralization takes the form of multi- 
service centers which provide a cluster of municipal, and sometimes extra-municipal 
Services, in a Single location. Among those 70 cities with decentralization 
schemes , 42 operate multi-service centers. Of these, 32 are exclusively located 


in minority and economically depressed neighborhoods, as in chicago and Norfolk 


which have been reviewed in greater detail. In both of them the multi-service 


coe 


centers are located in disadvanataged areas because poor people have the most 
need and use of their services. The Norfolk program serves the predominantly 
Black Model Cities area and is supported by OEO funds. The Chicago centers were 
also started with such funds, and they too serve a predominantly Black area, 
intermixed with other minority ethnic groups. Both were inspired by a concern 
for citizen convenience, the improvement of service deliveries, the lessening 
of racial tensions and the development of a sense of community. The creation of 
a single agency was also a response to the complexity of the tasks facing service 
Geass 

In practice, the bureaucratic model has not been especially successful in 
fulfilling its potential, and this despite its limited purposes. Undeniably the 
downward devolution of responsibility has made for greater efficiency in the de- 
livery of services in the larger and geographically sprawling cities. And the 
clients of multi-services centers enjoy a significantly greater measure of con- 
venience. On the other hand, there is no evidence to indicate that the terri- 
torial variant has had a significant impact in tailoring city services to the 
needs and wishes of particular communities. This conclusion may be strengthened 
by pointing out that both variants give secondary attention to the citizens them- 
selves. The rationalization of service deliveries is clearly the major premise. 
Los Angeles is more effectively served by decentralized service centers. Simi- 
larly, San Antonio's scheme is an attempt to improve the utilization of manpower 
and equipment rather than enhance citizen convenience. Arid even where the notion 
of direct citizen contact is deemed important, as in Chicago and Norfolk, the 
rationale is primarily one of increasing the coordination and cooperation of 
diverse agencies in servicing their clientele at less cost, and only incidentally, 
to yar an integrated assault upon some rather complex urban and individual prob- 


lems. The citizen as client and consumer takes on a relatively low priority. 
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Bureaucratic decentralization might have effected changes in the manner in 
which citizens are treated. Officials might have become more sensitive to their 
clients' sensibilities, and begun to relate to them rather than only to deal with 
their problems. Increased physical proximity, however, has not had such an impact. 
Citizens continue to be treated in a formalistic, impersonal, insensitive and 
often arbitrary manner. For the bureaucratic reward system continues to be 
based upon departmental norms and expectations rather than those of the clients. 
Local supervisors have greater responsibility, but if they are to move upwards 
into the middle and higher departmental ranks, they must continue to conform to 
their centrally-located superiors' expectations. Alternatively, superiors and 
clients both remain unimportant where advancement is based upon civil service 
examinations and not upon job performance. Moreover, as evidenced in a survey 
of fifty New York City elementary school principals, in cases of a conflict be- 
tween community desires and professional judgment, most principals indicated they 
would assert their autonomy by following the latter. Then, too, most bureaucrats 
continue to act according to their middle class values, commonly leaving them 
incapable of understanding or accepting lower class values and behavior. Thus 
in the low income and working-class ethnic areas bureaucratic decentralization 
does nothing to alleviate the clash between the bureaucrats' and residents ' Arik 
tural norms and class values. Moreover, it may just be that citizen demands 
and pressures for improved service deliveries are actually less effective when 
the bureaucracy is decentralized. 

Instead of leading to fruitful negotiation, there is a strong 

likelihood that the pressure exerted by the residents would 

create considerable anxiety in the administrator, causing him 

to become overly protective of his position. As organizational 

research shows, an employee who directly faces challenges from 

clients tends to become more concerned with the defensibility 

of his own behavior than with solving the problem. A common 


technique in such instances is to fall back upon formal rules 
to prove that he has only been doing his duty. This reliance 
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on regulations and their enforcement invariably results in 
a rigidity of behavior that serves only to aggravate the 
problem of working out satisfactory relationships with the 
constituents .19 


Acceptance of citizen viewpoints and concerns is thus less likely under such 
circumstances. 
Decentralization along the lines of the bureaucratic model is an administra- 

tive arrangement with little real content and few positive consequences. This 
is hardly surprising given the minimal form of decentralization entailed by the 
model and its supporters' lukewarm commitment to meaningful administrative changes. 
The model's weaknesses and minimal impact are pinpointed in Altshuler's assess- 
ment. 

Most whites, liberal and conservative both, today agree that a 

great deal of administrative decentralization is called for in 

the nation's biggest cities, and that a decisive test of good 

administration is responsiveness to reasonable client desires. 

What they generally have in mind, however, is the delegation 

of authority within bureaucracies to field officers (e.g., 

school principals) who will be instructed to seek ‘good com- 

munity relations'--but who, if perchance they 'go native,’ can 


be slapped down at will by their supporters at central head- 
quarters .20 


Which is to say that administrative changes unaccompanied by political ones are 
commonly carried out in vacuo, making it most unlikely that behavior will be 
altered significantly. Political decentralization thus becomes the more import- 
ant dimension. 

The representation model provides for varying degrees of political decen- 
tralization. It is characterized by locally-based mechanisms of client repre- 
sentation, allowing residents to inform, advise, and influence elected and 
appointed officials. These include elected or appointed community councils, 
urban renewal advisory committees, federally-funded community action boards, 
and Model Cities area councils. They represent the liberals' response to rad- 


ical demands for community control: city governments must no longer exploit the 
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residential areas and their interests must no longer be sacrificed to those of 

the downtown developers and commercial elite. Yet centralization is needed to 
cope with many problems and community control is at best very risky. Out of these 
considerations emerges the representation model which insures residents access to 
and consultation with highly placed political and administrative leaders. 

These officials are expected to come before the elected or appointed com- 
munity councils to solicit their views on short-term and long-range city-wide 
policies, and on decisions and services affecting specific neighborhoods. In 
the model's fully-developed form, the councils are given advance notification 
that a decision is going to be made; the choices, costs, constraints, and pos- 
sible trade-offs are set out; and meetings, hearings or referenda are arranged 
to ensure the presentation of representative neighborhood opinion. The neighbor- 
hoods are consulted with respect to decisions involving among other issues, the 
construction of highways, the location and design of new schools, the revision 
of educational standards and curricula, the adoption of zoning changes, the 
approval of urban renewal plans, and the review of police activities. 

Eisinger effectively summarizes the representation model's rationale with 
respect to the needs of citizens for some control over the bureaucracy. 

It offers a step in the direction of solving various problems 
connected with the delivery of municipal services by intro- 
ducing the viewpoints of consumers of those services as in- 
stitutionalized factors in the policy-making process of the 
agencies in question. Services wholly controlled by the con- 
ventional bureaucracy are not only potentially open to an 
indictment of irrelevancy but also to one of insensitivity, 
for administration and policy-making take place according to 
a set of professional codes and class cultural perspectives 
foreign to the experience of a substantial number of con- 
sumers. Thus, the proponents of (the representation model ) 
claim that if public education has failed lower class blacks, 
it is because the schools are controlled by middle class 
whites, who set unrealistic and insensitive standards. If 
the police are brutal or discriminatory, it is because they 


are not accountable to those whom they police. If public 
housing regulations are set which fail to speak to the ex- 
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perience of those who live in such places, it Is: because they 
are devised by people who have never lived there. 


In addition to formal representation, the fully-developed model includes limited 
veto powers and budgetary discretion over some portion of the funds that the city 
is planning to spend in the area during the coming fiscal year. Since some of 
the matters before the local councils require extensive expertise if they are to 
be thoroughly analyzed, and if the bureaucrats' technical arguments are to be in- 
telligently weighed, the most sophisticated version of this model also calls for 
area planners who serve as technical advisers to the councils. 

The representation model goes a considerable distance in meeting the prob- 
lem of inadequate governmental responsiveness. Elected officials are provided 
with additional information about citizen concerns and wishes; at least minimal 
efforts are made to formulate public policies which incorporate citizen percep- 
tions of their own interests; and in the fully-developed model--with some veto 
powers, discretionary control over part of the budget, and a staff of advocate 
planners--the councils are insured that their "input" will have some influence 
upon public policy. However, the model also features distinct weaknesses. The 
fully-developed model has only infrequently been put into practice. In and of 
itself this is not a criticism. The criticism emerges insofar as the model does 
not feature sufficient incentives for elected officials to implement the stronger 
version. Not only would the politicians gain little or nothing by doing so, im- 
plementation would entail significant costs. These include the likely emergence 
of local leaders as political competitors, limitations upon the elected officials ' 
decisional autonomy, as well as the financial costs of hiring advocate planners. 
And without the reserve of strong powers found in the fully-developed model, the 
residents’ greater access to government does not guarantee that their wishes will 
be translated into responsive policies. In the model's diluted version, the 


rendering of citizen advice commonly remains far removed from effective citizen 
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representation. Certainly the citizen councils could attempt to embarrass 
-elected officials publicly when they do not accept the councils' advice, but 
this kind of strategy cannot be effectively employed on a regular basis. When 
used too often, it will lead to such a deep division between the councils and 
the elected officials that the latter will simply divorce themselves from the 
former. It is not that the establishment of advisory councils necessarily creates 
a conflict with elected officials. Rather, conflicts may very well ensue because 
elected officials do not have especially strong incentives to heed the advice 
offered them. However, the councils may be unrepresentative because of the 
people appointed to them, or by virtue of the fact that electoral turn-out rarely 
exceeds 10 per cent of the eligible voters. Elected officials also operate 
under numerous other constraints and pressures. Because the councils see them- 
selves as playing an important role in the political process, conflicts are likely 
to arise, and when they do, the councils have little choice but to accept the min- 
imal role accorded them. 

According to the representation model the councils not only offer advisory 
opinions to elected officials, they also consult with administrative officials 
with regard to their future plans for the neighborhoods. (Administrative de- 
centralization, however, is not implied in such consultation.) Here, too, the 
model runs up against serious operational difficulties. The departmental officials 
may or may not accord the councils' views a good measure of importance. The councils 
certainly have no more influence over departmental officials than over elected ones. 
The former are usually secured in their positions by civil service regulations, and 
in the case of the high-ranking officials appointed by the mayor, there is the pre- 
viously-mentioned problem that elected officials are not strongly constrained to 
Support the councils. Mayors will be even less enthusiastic about lending them 


their support when a conflict occurs between the councils and the departments. For 
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the latter not only can make their administrations look better or worse, civil 
servants may turn out to be one of the mayor's most important constituencies. 
This means that greater access to bureaucratic officials by no means insures in- 
creased influence upon their decisions. Furthermore, there is also likely to be 
a conflict between the councils and the departments. Bureaucrats give far greater 
weight to considerations of efficiency, economies of scale, and their departments ' 
interests and city-wide responsibilities, whereas thebecidents are parochially 
interested in better services for their own neighborhoods, even when this means 
inefficient operations or conflicts over the allocation of resources. More 
importantly, there is commonly a conflict between the bureaucrats’ conception 
of the councils' role and that of the council members. The councils see them- 
selves as playing a prominent part in the allocation of services to the neighbor- 
hoods. The bureaucrats often purposefully use advisory committees to engineer 
public consent to obtain a "rubber stamp" legitimacy of their proposals, or to 
neutralize some residents' insurgent Pacngree In the last few years com- 
munity leaders have become quite aware of these manipulatory objectives. Even 
when such assumptions are unfounded, residents tend to be suspicious of admini- 
strative "interest" in their views. Whether the assumption is valid or invalid, 
cooperation between the two groups becomes especially difficult in the ghetto 
areas and many working-class districts where the clash may very well involve 
class values and cultural norms. Interaction may then reinforce the typical 
negativistic attitude of community leaders toward relations with bureaucrats over 
whom they have no control. 

In short, the representation model does not adequately deal with the problem 

of citizen power and control over elected or bureaucratic officials. It does not 
provide officials with sufficient incentives to heed the councils' advice, nor 


does it give them any reason to implement the fully developed model which would 
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provide the councils with significant powers and resources. The model is largely 
* a liberal response to radical demands for greater power which tries to me?low dis- 
Sidents with formal, procedural and voluntaristic changes while neglecting issues 
of substance. It channels citizen energy away from demands for new structures of 
citizen power. The representation model does not succeed because formally-defined 
advisory roles are no substitute for actual participation. It is with this funda- 
mental difficulty in mind that some decentralization advocates have turned to the 
government model. 
According to the government model, political and administrative decentraliz- 
ation are conjoined; residents come to exercise considerable control over decision- 
making in both spheres. Governmental structures are established in the neighbor- 
hoods with powers similar to those enjoyed by towns and villages. Just as their 
powers have been delegated to them by the states, municipal governments delegate 
powers to the neighborhood governments. Although the neighborhood governments 
are not accorded the power to tax, the city government undertakes to provide 
adequate funds to allow them to carry out a mutually acceptable list of functions. 
The governmental model has commonly been referred to as community control: "the 
exercise of authority by the democratically organized government of a neighbor- 
hood-sized jurisdiction." The term denotes 
a category of proposed reforms: transfers of authority from 
the governments of large cities to the governments of much 
smaller subunits within them. . . At the same time, it should 
be emphasized that they would remain subject to modification 
by higher levels of government--just as are the charters of 
cities and suburbs today.2 

In the fully-developed governmental model, delegation of authority includes 
power over all (bureaucratic) appointments and dismissals, 
over equipment and frequency of service, and responsibility 
for handling complaints. It implies that the organization 
would compile and justify a periodic budget for the neigh- 


borhood-wide function (but naturally could not guarantee 
automatic approval by the city authorities). Of course, 
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what the city government can give, it can take away again; 

such delegations would contain clauses which would act to 

bring about revocation of the delegation under certain 

conditions .29 
The federalist nature of even the most ambitious community control model be- 
comes readily apparent when it is noted that the communities 

are never constituted as wholly autonomous units, free to 

follow the dictates of their own localized political ambi- 

tions in all matters of service administration. The central 

apparatus retains various powers, such as the establishment 

of certain basic 5fandards and the allocation of funds to the 

various subunits. 
The community control model should thus be viewed as a kind of federalist attempt 
at political reconciliation of differing and conflicting interests among the var- 
ious communities, and between particular communities and city hall. 

The model is indeed an exciting one. It certainly deserves the increasing 
attention it is receiving. Radical leaders have relied on it in calling for a 
27 

revolutionary revamping of national and local power structure. It has been 
associated with demands for neighborhood control of public schools. At its 1969 
convention the NAACP adopted a resolution 

strongly support(ing) the concept of community control of 

public schools, particularly in the big-city school systems 

of the North and West, as a means of achieving fundamental 

changes in the schools and insuring accountability. 
The Urban League also adopted a community control resolution in 1969. Whitney 
Young, its late Executive Director, put it this way: “Community control is 
the most crucial issue right now. Institutions have failed because control isn't 
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in the hands of people who live in the communities." Perhaps most surprisingly, 
the governmental model has been recommended by the Boston Home Rule Commission-- 
a "blue ribbon" advisory commission appointed by the Mayor in 1968 to make rec- 
ommendations for the restructuring of Boston's government. After referring to 
the ineffectiveness of milder forms of decentralization, the Commission urges 


concurrent political and administrative decentralization, and the legal creation 
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of strongly empowered governmental entities to escape the pitfalls and impotence 
of voluntaristic (i.e., advisory) schemes. 

An assessment of the governmental model's potential strengths and weak- 
nesses is especially difficult. It departs most radically from the centralized, 
status quo model about whose operations we know a good deal. Yet no city has 
adopted the governmental model, leaving us without any empirical cases against 
which the model may be compared. Moreover, there is considerable disagreement 
about its potential. The model is said to have some especially attractive ad- 
vantages, but according to others, these advantages are largely ephemeral, and 
in any case, are negated by some particularly serious weaknesses. Most of the 
pro and con arguments have been set out in the form of a controversial dialogue 
in a paper entitled "Decentralization to Neighborhoods," which was prepared for 
the National Advisory Commission on Economic Opportunity. What follows is a 
summary of the most persuasive points in the community control depen 

The supporters of the government model claim that it is by no means a rad- 
ical measure; it is simply another means for effecting adequate citizen represent- 
ation. Their opponents counter by pointing out that such additional mechanisms 
would only duplicate existing ones which are already operating effectively. To 
this, community control proponents reply by saying that it is the quality and 
meaningfulness of such representation which is important, not its mere formal 
availability; decentralization ameliorates the harmful effects of those govern- 
ments that are well insulated from individual citizens--governments that are so 
well insulated (and thus misdirected), that they have become an especially bitter 
joke to the economically disadvantaged. Opponents reply that structural changes 
are no substitute for greater resources, arguing that these alone can solve urban 
problems. The proponents reject this contention by relying upon one of their most 


important points: community control is not intended to generate additional re- 
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sources, but to reallocate existing ones more equitably. -The issue of citizen 
participation is thereby related to the allocation of resources by the residents 
themselves. Opponents take the position that this constitutes community control 
over someone else's resources; decentralization means spending other people's 
money. Opponents also argue that a move towards community control generates 
increased strife and bigotry between communities, as well as a parochialism 
strongly tending towards racism within communities. Proponents meet this charge 
by pointing out that the governmental model does not entail the abandonment of 
national and city-wide anti-discrimination standards. 

Opponents also question the ability of small-scale units to deliver city 
services in a rational and efficient manner if due consideration is given to 
economies of scale. The proponents reply that services are presently so in- 
adequate that changes are necessary even at additional cost, along with the claim 
that decentralization is advantageous precisely in its ability to place services 
directly under the watchful eyes of the service consumers and bureaucratic cli- 
enteles. The opponents, in turn, contend that client control of influence does 
not make any difference, since community residents are so overwhelmed by their 
own problems that they tend to deal with them in an extremely wasteful manner 
without reference to other programs. While current experience tends to bear out 
this claim, proponents nevertheless counter that only time will validate or in- 
validate the charge. There is good reason to believe that community personnel 
can acquire the necessary training and skills; it is a question of effecting 
community competence in the long run rather than short-sightedly accepting pre- 
sent conditions which allow expertise, technical considerations, formality and 
paternalism to govern the delivery of city services. Here the proponents also 
point out that recent experience has revealed a considerable amount of untapped 


talent in the neighborhoods which merely needed to be stimulated to blossom. 
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The opponents sum up their case against the governmental model by under- 
_ scoring its superfluous and anarchic multiplication of political and social 
abrasion points, which foment division rather than reconciliation. Their alt- 
ernative approach to the urban crisis involves the allocation of greater re- 
sources and the reform of existing centralized institutions to enhance their 
responsiveness. The advocates sum up their case by demanding the innovative 
pioneering of new structures, delegating power and extending influence "down- 


wards," concomitantly strengthening community participation and identity. Temp- 
orary inefficiencies and abrasions are viewed as a small price to pay for the 
long-run benefits of more responsive government and a qualitatively better 
public life. 

The issues raised by the critics are undeniably important ones. Extensive 
political decentralization does raise the possibility of tyrannous majorities, 
strident factionalism and illiberal parochialisms prevailing within small units. 
This is to recount in a modern setting Madison's vehement rejection of localism 
in Federalist Paper Number 10. At one level the issue is a profoundly general 
One; at another level it is invested with specific and practical doubts. In 
rebutting the practical criticisms leveled at community control, Altshuler 
attempts to allay the common fears engendered by Black demands for greater pol - 
itical participation. He argues that community control is no more of a step 
toward racial separatism than are present policies and conditions; it is no more 
of an intensification of social and political friction than that caused by in- 
creased citizen frustration and disaffection; it is no more anti-libertarian 
than present arrangements, given the availability of other mechanisms for pro- 
tecting individual and group liberties; it is no less an equitable and "pro- 
fessional" solution insofar as it accords greater importance to the government's 


legitimacy than to its efficiency; it is no less unmindful of fragmenting exist- 
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ing authority since its primary purpose is precisely the deliberate refocusing 
of political and administrative asengietl 
As it relates to Blacks in particular, one of the most persuasive arguments 

for community control has received virtually no attention. In order to exercise 
political power commensurate with their numbers the poor, the weak and the many 
require organization. Without it they can at best set some outer limits to the 
power, action and interests of minorities enjoying prestige, wealth, influence 
and authority. This is certainly true of the Blacks today. 

For all the organizing that is going on, blacks in the cities are 

still dismayingly weak as a political force. The needles turn in 

the old, old grooves: people don't vote, leadership in the ‘com- 

munity' is divided and greedy, few organizations are capable of 

Surmounting the grinding factionalism. As a political fact, it 

is wise to remember, black power is still a slogan: real power 

in the ghetto remains the same as ever, an occasional veto power 

Over the white armies of occupation. 
If organization is necessary for the achievement of political power, community 
control would facilitate organization by offering the resources, vantage points, 
and governmental offices around which it can emerge. Men tend to form, join and 
actively participate in associations for the realization of divisible benefits, 
i.e., those advantages which members and leaders attain because of their indiv- 
idual activities in contrast to non-divisible benefits attained due to simple 
membership in the group represented by the penne ae Organizational efforts 
are thus fostered insofar as the acquisition of municipal offices constitutes an 
important individual goal and base from which resources may be distributed to 
followers. They also serve as public platforms from which Black interests may 
be widely articulated and symbols displayed. Out of community control comes com- 
munity organization, and political power develops out of organizational strength. 

Then there are some additional objections which have been leveled at the 


governmental model. In his critique of decentralization's wholesale acceptance, 


Kristol noted that those liberal intellectuals who most strongly favor community 
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control had slighted or entirely ignored the supreme political consideration of 
circumstance. As Edmund Burke observed some time ago, 

Circumstances. . .give in reality to every political principle 

its distinguishing colour and discriminating effect. The 

circumstances are what render every civil and political scheme 

beneficial or noxious. 
Kristol accepted the validity of the decentralization argument in theory. But 
in practice he took the decentralizers to task for their neo-populist fascina- 
tion with participatory democracy and their use of social conflict as its vehicle. 
In the context of present-day urban America extensive decentralization appears 
to be for Kristol a potential precursor of greater political polarization and 
social ene Here it is pertinent to consider Wilson's comment concerning 
community control of the police: the whites would also get "their" police forces 
which would probably be used to drive Blacks out and keep them out. Community 
control thus "risk(s) making the police power an instrument for inter-neighborhood 
Pico 

The governmental model also runs up against one of the cities' most fund- 

amental problems: the inadequacy of governmental authority relative to its 
assigned tasks. Governmental authority, political power and resources are not 
only fragmented, even if they are concentrated within the mayor's office, the 
city council, or both, they would be insufficient in confronting the typical 
city's panoply of problems. Not only have the urban political machines and pol- 
itical parties declined, in the name of honest and efficient government bureau - 
crats have been accorded life tenure, thereby allowing them to assert their in- 
dependence of elected officials, and governmental authority has been functionally 
dispersed in the form of independent boards, commissions and agencies. Elected 


officials thus come to occupy the seats of government without however being able 


to do very much in the way of governing. 
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Kristol's concern with this problem led him to differentiate between de- 
centralization and democracy. 
Decentralization, if it is to work, must create stronger local 
authorities, not weaker ones. Effective decentralization does 
not diffuse authority; it takes power that is diffused through- 


out a large bureaucracy and concentrates it into new nuclei of 
authority.36 


There is also the Madisonian argument that the more distant the government from 
the citizens--that is, the larger the constituencies of elected officials--the 
more liberal, tolerant and progressive are the government's decisions. Etzioni 
writes in this vein, 

It is quite unclear, at least to me, why the sum of the parts 

of this country is less reactionary (when one reviews domestic 

programs) than most of the parts taken singly, but I am quite 

sure that it is so .. . On the local level, power elites can 

gain their way more readily, nepotism and unvarnished corrup- 

tion are more rampant, civil service standards are lower, the 

cost per unit of achievement is higher, and disregard for 

minorities is greater. 
The assertion is applicable even within cities themselves. According to a study 
of schoot integration disputes in eight non-southern cities, desegregation deci- 
sions were more frequently forthcoming when citizen control over educational pol- 
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icy was minimized. 

The community control model faces another difficulty--one which can be clearly 
identified without having to make an educated prediction about the model's prob- 
able consequences. Community control enjoys preciously little popular support. 
Admittedly, the alternative decentralization schemes may not enjoy any greater 

39 
popular support than the governmental model. But unlike the others, such sup- 
port is necessary if the governmental model is to be effective. If it is to ful- 
fill its purposes, widespread supnort for the idea is required. Its success 


depends upon sufficient citizen concern with local issues to generate widespread 


participation in neighborhood affairs, without which governmental decisions will 
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simply be made by a different, but still unresponsive set of elected and appointed 
officials. Otherwise they will have little incentive to improve services after 
the innovative aura of the new structures has faded. And without widespread cit- 
izen involvement in neighborhood affairs, it is difficult to imagine how citizen 
alienation will be significantly reduced. There are precious few indications 
that such widespread citizen participation is desired, nor is there much reason 
to believe that it would emerge once the new structures were established. 

Evidence for the absence of significant popular support for the governmental 
model comes from the few hundred elections which have recently been held for pos- 
itions on a panoply of advisory bodies such as anti-poverty boards and resident 
advisory councils. Voter turnout is rarely higher than 10 per cent of the eligible 
DRriarice: It could be said--and with some justification--that the low turnout 
is explained not by citizen disinterest in decentralization, but by the unimport- 
ance of the representative positions to be filled. The councils have only advisory 
and consultative powers, and as previously mentioned, many are simply rubber-s tamping 
legitimacy devices. This kind of rejoinder may have some validity, but it attributes 
an exaggerated knowledge and sophistication to the local electorates. There is also 
the 1970 New York school board case in which the elections were more meaningful . 

The newly-established decentralized bodies were accorded a great measure of auth- 
ority over educational policies and personnel, and the elections were held amidst 
much public discussion and controversy. Yet there was only a 14 per cent turnout 

for local school board elections in four boroughs, and in the Manhattan elections 

only 9 per cent wey This was one reason why the Institute for Community Studies, 
an advocate of citizen participation funded by the Ford Foundation, characterized 

"the community school board elections (as) a disaster unparalleled in the history 

of the New York City school system." In addition, from the Institute's point of 


view the wrong citizens participated. Although whites constitute only 40 per cent 
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of the pupil population, they elected 72 per cent of the ‘ide school board 
members. In twenty districts with 10 per cent of the student body made up of 
Puerto Ricans or Blacks, not a single representative of either minority group 
was eee Popular disinterest in the governmental model is also evidenced 
in another city where previously influential neighborhood councils atrophied 
despite their official recognition and funding by the City Council. In 1943 
community councils were formed in 45 areas of Kansas City (Missouri) to combat a 
rising rate of juvenile delinquency. They have since expanded their concerns to 
include zoning issues, traffic regulations, pollution problems as well as other 
kinds of neighborhood concerns. The program has 12 community workers who act as 
Conveners and an operating budget of $128,000. But while some councils are active, 
evaluating city services, raising funds and issuing newsletters, the great majority 
are moribund. They have generated little reason for their own continuation despite 
the city's increasing ere 

Finally, in evaluating any program some attention must be accorded to its 
feasibility. The most attractive scheme loses some of its luster if its imple- 
mentation is highly improbable. And this certainly applies to the governmental 
model. In part, the community control model is unachievable because it enjoys 
so little popular Fonunes oh But even if this were to change, it would still be 
Opposed in an intense and uncompromising fashion. Politicians would continue to 
Oppose it because of the enormous risks involved. Even in simply allowing it to 
develop, they would be opening a Pandora's box. From the Community Action Program 
to the New York Ocean Hill-Brownsville experiment, recent experience indicates 
that "even quite limited support for community control is a poor risk (for poli- 
ticians) on all Me For the professionals who direct the great municipal 
bureaucracies and the civil servants who staff them, community control constitutes 


Sharp challenges to their professional standards, political influence and economic 
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security. The men with interests in existing structures and arrangements -- 

| elected officials, moribund party machines, civil servants, downtown "“interests"-- 
are simply not about to let themselves be undercut, and they have mae than 
enough power to defend themselves even in the face of a hypothetical increase 

in popular support for community control. They are not prepared, to put it 
mildly, to transfer significant degrees of control over values, resources and 
power to new structures that will more effectively accommodate the demands of 
those groups currently challenging the established holders of power. It is 

fair to say that the defenders of the status quo are largely acting in accord- 
ance with their immediate interests, so that their opposition to the govern- 
mental model should not be used to call it into question. Yet it is also reason- 
able to assess a principle according to its viability, among other criteria, 

and if this is accepted, then it follows that the governmental model is lacking 
in an important regard: it does not feature any direct or indirect benefits 

to the existing power holders which might induce them to adopt a more favorable 
stance on its behalf. 

On the whole, the governmental model may well enjoy a whole range of ob- 
vious advantages for increasing governmental responsiveness, improving city 
services and reducing citizen alienation. But given the persuasiveness of the 
counter-arguments, these advantages may be just that--potential benefits which 
are unlikely to be realized if the model were implemented. Even a scholarly 
proponent of the governmental model's applicability in the educational sphere 
concludes his thoughtful analysis with this statement: "At the more abstract 
level all one can do is weigh the rational administrative objections to com- 
munity control against the gut-level feeling that urban education has to be re- 
eds! Even if the positive outcomes were to materialize, moreover, there 


are also great risks involved. Community control may readily produce some highly 


acne 


undesirable consequences. In short, it would seem that the potential advantages 
are not worth the great risks involved. Even if this kind of negative assessment 
is thought to be unwarranted--as it may very well be given the speculative nature 
of many of the arguments around which the debate centers--there are still two 
crucial considerations to be taken into account which are hardly speculative. 
Community control does not begin to enjoy sufficient grass roots support for the 
model to operate according to its advocates' hopes and expectations. Then, too, 
given the political opposition to the idea among current power holders, the model 
can hardly be said to be a feasible one. 

On the other hand, some of these problems may be overcome in the near future, 
and given its desirable features, the governmental model may then turn out to be 
an appropriate one for the partial realization of the decentralizers' goals. It 
thus remains a long-term objective. Furthermore, even in the absence of the 
model's current implementation, there is much to be said on its behalf as a pol- 
itical principle enjoying some appeal. The call for community control has helped 
challenge some of the urban bureaucracies which are intimately wedded to the status 
quo. With its anti-professional, populistic biases, community control has served 
as a partially effective rallying cry in shaking up some of those municipal bur- 
eaucracies which have relied upon the professional ethic in protecting their cor- 
porate and individual interests. Yet this is not to gainsay our general conclusion. 
While community control has brought about some much needed ferment, it does not 
necessarily follow that the model should be implemented. 

Having delineated the weaknesses of three decentralization models, we are 
left with a fourth--the Little City Hall model. Although not necessarily de- 
Signed with these considerations in mind, it would seem that the Little City Hall 
model speaks to many of the specific weaknesses encountered in the other models. 


As can be seen from Diagram 1, it overlaps both the bureaucratic and representa- 


aren 


tion models, concomitantly relying upon certain aspects of the status quo cen- 
tralization model. The Little City Hall model thus incorporates aspects of both 
political and administrative decentralization which are grafted on to the cen- 
tralization model. As a decentralizing scheme its special contribution is the 
permanent location of municipal facilities in all or most of the city's neighbor- 
hoods. These are staffed by a manager and from one to five assistants. The 
Little City Hall model is advantageously melded on to the centralization model, 
insofar as the program is placed within the executive branch, perhaps within the 
mayor's office. As such, the Little City Halls become the mayor's responsibility, 
giving him some incentive to lend the program some of his authority and prestige. 
Since the Little City Hall managers and other staff are directly or indirectly 
responsible to the mayor, they might also be able to call upon him for support. 
The Little City Halls also serve as complaint-referral centers which accept cit- 
itzen grievances or requests for service, and then refer these to the appropriate 
departmental officials. In principle, the Little City Hall staffs follow up on 
complaints to insure their speedy and adequate resolution. The Little City Halls 
further serve as communications channels between the residents and the mayor. 

The managers spend most of their time in the neighborhoods and are readily avail- 
able to the residents. It is part of their responsibility to report citizen 
views, concerns, needs and problems to the mayor--at least when they are suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant his attention. 

Like the functionally decentralized bureaucratic model, the fully-developed 
Little City Hall model conveniently provides direct services to the residents. 
The Little City Halls serve as multi-service centers where citizens can deal 
with several municipal and non-municipal agencies rather than having to make the 
trip downtown. Federally-funded multi-service centers, set up under OE0's "war 


on poverty" and Model Cities programs, are deliberately limited in their scope 


Boy 


of operations and clientele. They are concentrated in areas populated by the 
poor and working class ethnic minorities. The Little City Halls are located 

in most or all areas of the city, thus providing a model that deals with the 
political and bureaucratic problems of all communities. As in the representation 
model, alongside the Little City Halls there are elected or appointed citizen 
councils with advisory powers; they are to "aggregate" and to give expression 

to community interests. There are, however, some important differences between 
the councils in the two models. Most importantly perhaps, in the Little City 
Hall model the councils are part and parcel of a broader program for which the 
mayor is responsible. He thus has # somewhat greater incentive to act according 
to their advisory urgings in attaining or maintaining popular support for him- 
self as an elected official. The managers act as “executive directors" to the 
councils. As such, they can provide greater and regularized access to City Hall 
because of their own linkages with the mayor's office. And again unlike the 
representation model, the fully-developed Little City Hall model offers the 
council and the residents a manager who serves as a community advocate. It is 
the manager's responsibility not only to communicate the residents' concerns to 
City Hall, but when these concerns are receiving inadequate attention, the man- 
ager may organize the conmunity and (publicly or privately) press the issues 
upon the mayor, attempting to persuade him of their importance. But the managers 
clearly cannot adopt a community advocate role when it threatens the mayor pol- 
itica lly. 

The President's National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders strongly 
recommended the establishment of Little City Halls, at least within the cities' 
ghetto areas with which the Commission was concerned. The Kerner Commission 
Report argued that the Little City Halls can serve a number of important functions, 


even when limited to the model's minimal. form--Little City Halls that do not pro- 
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- vide direct services and are unrelated to community councils. 


The Neighborhood City Hall would accomplish several inter- 
related objectives. It would contribute to the improve- 
ment of public services by providing an effective channel 
for low-income citizens to communicate their needs and 
problems to the appropriate public officials and by in- 
creasing the ability of local government to respond in a 
coordinated and timely fashion. It would serve as the eyes 
and ears of the mayor and council and furnish an informal 
forum for complaints and grievances. It would make inform- 
ation about government programs and services available to 
ghetto residents, enabling them to make more effective use 
of such programs and services and making clear the limit- 
ation on the availability of all such programs and services. 
It would expand opportunities for meaningful community ac- 
cess to and involvement in the planning and implementation 
of policy affecting the neighborhood. Most important, the 
Neighborhood City Hall. . .affords a significant opportunity 
to accomplish the democratic goal of making government 
closer (sic ) and more accountable to the citizen. 


In the previously cited survey of decentralization schemes, a Little City 
Hall is defined as a "neighborhood office or facility that serves primarily as 
a branch office for the city or county chief executive, and that provides ser- 
vices similar to those available at the main City Hall." To qualify as a Little 
City Hall, the facility has to be a permanent operation, run by the city gov- 
ernment, influenced by the chief executive, and funded primarily by the Seay 
These benchmarks coincide with our own delineation of the minimal Little City 
Hall model. The results of the survey are set out in Table 1, which lists the 
20 cities reporting the presence of Little City Halls. 

This list is an inflated one on several counts. From Washnis' more in- 
tensive study of 12 decentralized cities, it is clear that at least four of 
these 20 cities do not operate Little City Hall programs. As previously in- 
dicated, Chicago, Kansas City (Missouri), San Antonio and Los Angeles clearly 
fall within the confines of the bureaucratic model. This suggests the prob- 
ability that other cities also do not have Little City Hall programs according 


to the definitions used by the analysts in compiling the list. Some of the 
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cities’ decentralization efforts, moreover, are so miniscule as to make it al- 
most meaningless to describe them as Little City Hall programs. Leaving aside 
the four cities just mentioned, most of the remaining ones on the list employ 
Roce than five staff members and provide only one to four centers. 

Atlanta and Houston may be viewed as minimally developed Little City Hall 
programs given their limited functions and scope of operations. Atlanta operates 
four facilities with a staff of four on a $60,000 budget. According to Washnis, 
these facilities do little more than provide information and complaint services 
along with "neighborhood ombudsmen" who follow up citizen grievances. In the 
two cities each center is staffed by one mayor's aide and some part-time clerical 
help. No direct services are provided. 


The main function of both programs is to act as a base for 
neighborhood rehabilitation and as a work site for the mayor's 
aides in their role of neighborhood ombudsmen. Each aide 
handles 15 complaints daily in addition to his work on neigh- 
borhood development projects. 
5] 
Washnis goes on to offer (an exaggerated) evaluation of the Houston program, 


which 


has been dramatically successful in rehabilitating some 
neighborhoods and in providing improved services in others 
because Mayor Louie Welch and the City Council committed 
funds of sufficient magnitude to truly effect change in 
entire areas. . .Listing the proposed improvements in each 
neighborhood and then faithfully following though to com- 
pletion have been the key factors of success. Citizens 
knew that wherever a Neighborhood City Hall was located 
things got done. This confidence, plus ‘the mayor's desk,’ 
established periodically in various communities to receive 
grievances, City Council meetings in neighborhoods, thou- 
sands of interviews by staff in black and Mexican-American 
areas, successful job programs, and the excellent rapport 
astablished by Dr. Justice (the program's director) be- 
tween his department and minority groups have all helped 
to create an approving attitude from the public and offi- 
cial organizations. Even though Houston experienced some 
racial strife in 1970, it was held to a minimum largely 
because of these positive steps .° 


Even if the program's successes were as impressive as Washnis suggests, much of 
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the credit goes to the government's allocation of renewal funds rather than to 
the Little City Hall program. By implication, this becomes clear when Washnis 
goes on to assess the Atlanta experience. 

Rehabilitation of neighborhoods has been less comprehensive 

in Atlanta than in Houston but neighborhoods have been en- 

hanced, street lights added, refuse collection improved, 

rodent control effected, and many low-cost items implemented. 

The commitment of large capital improvement funds has not 

been on the scale of Houston but nevertheless has done 

much to correct neighborhood problems and to improve com- 

munication between residents and city hall.°3 

Turning to city-wide implementations of the Little City Hall model, it 
turns out that there are only two such programs, in Boston and New York, while 
Detroit has just enlarged its pilot program to city-wide proportions. At the 
time of the previously mentioned survey, Boston had 14 Little City Halls with a 
staff of 155 operating on a $1.25 million budget. New York City's program in- 
cluded 45 urban task forces with a 300-man staff and a $2 million budget. Be- 
cause of New York's far larger population, Boston's per capita expenditure for 
the Little City Hall program turns out to be much higher--$1.79 vs. $0.26. As 
the program most closely comparable to Boston's, the New York experience cer- 
tainly warrants a brief description and evaluation. 

The New York program originated in the summer of 1966 when Mayor Lindsay 
and some of his aides were able to bring together young leaders from the warring 
Black and Italian communities in East Manhattan to work out a rough truce. City 
Hall concluded that the ability to deal directly with neighborhood leaders in 
potentially troublesome areas constituted an effective conflict-management de- 
vice. At about this time Lindsay also proposed the setting up of a large number 
of neighborhood city halls, only to be turned down by the City Council and the 


Board of Estimate, largely due to the fear that a Republican mayor would use them 


as political clubhouses and patronage resources. Lindsay's reaction was two- 
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fold. He found some unencumbered public funds and secured some private funds 
to establish five neighborhood City Halls and three mobile units in'1967. The 
Mayor also established forty-four Urban Action Task Forces which cover more 
than half of the city's planning districts. The task forces were seen as par- 
tial substitutes for the thwarted Little City Hall program. They are unstructured, 
informal committees, chaired by high-ranking political or administrative offic- 
ials--commissioners, deputy commissioners or key officials within the Mayor's 
Office. Task force meetings are attended by citizens who take an interest in 
neighborhood problems and are designated as members by virtue of their regular 
attendance. The task forces have now been consolidated as subunits of the Office 
of Neighborhood Government, which also subsumes the small number of Little City 
Halls and a few other community organization efforts. The Neighborhood City Halls 
continue to have an identity in their own right, providing a few walk-in services, 
information and complaint-referral services. 
New York was among the 12 cities that Washnis studied. He characterizes the 

centers as 

information and complaint offices with neighborhood-ombudsmen 

who follow up complaints and assist in neighborhood projects. 

A few in-house services are provided in some centers such as 

assistance to senior citizens for half-rate transit fare, in- 

formation dissemination, and referral assistance. . .Working 

with residents in projects involving neighborhood rehabilita- 

tion, block improvement, park development, crime reduction, 

drug education, zoning and other matters, constitutes (their) 

most important contribution. . .About 500,000 complaints and 

requests for information are processed annually. Each UATF 

office has a workload varying from a few requests to as many 

as 30 per day. Complaints naturally increase during snow 

storms, winter, heating problems, and similar emergency sit- 

uations. 

The New York program is also evaluated in a brief report based upon an 

examination of a dozen task forces. On the positive side of the ledger, it is 
Suggested that the task forces have forged stronger communication linkages be- 


tween residents and City Hall, thereby helping to keep things "cool". They are 
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also said to have achieved some coordination among departments, which has led 
to improved bureaucratic responses to citizen complaints. And due to the efforts 


of their influential and well-connected chairmen, the task forces have often been 
55 
able to speed up major service deliveries by overcoming bureaucratic roadblocks. 


On the critical side of the ledger, there is the task forces' low public profile. 


They are often strangely invisible in their neighborhoods. 
Considering the way the Mayor has trumpteted the existence 
of the Task Forces in the past, one might also expect the 
local offices to advertise their presence in the neighbor- 
hood. Yet in many cases, the Task Force occupies an un- 
marked storefront which one would have to know about in 
advance in order to identify. 


In some cases, they are purposefully kept obscure because they are not staffed 
to handle a heavy volume of requests and complaints. Secondly, the task forces 
serve as coordinating and expediting agencies for those community groups which 
are already in existence and which have been consulted about the neighborhoods 
Since the program's inception. But it also turns out that 


Some task forces are either captured by strong, local 
groups or become bogged down in a ‘telephone game, ' 
trying to coordinate and communicate with existing 
groups. . .Task Force meetings tend to be attended by 
the same small group of established community leaders. 
Individuals with no prior involvement in community org- 
anizations rarely find their way into the Task Force 
offices or meetings. 


Generalizing these points leads to the conclusion that 


Task Force workers have seemingly grown accustomed to 
an office routine and talking all day on the phone with 
other neighborhood administrators. In particular, sev- 
eral Task Force officials observe that it is a fallacy 
to assume that if you hire indigenous people, they will 
automatically provide the desire ‘outreach' into the 
community. . .'Indigenous' Task Force workers often 
rapidly take on a bureaucratic role and become as un- 
accustomed to field work in the neighborhood as their 
civil service counterparts downtown. 


It thus seems that the New York program is performing far below its avowed 


potential. 
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How then should the Little City Hall model's potential effectiveness be 
} evaluated, if not in absolute terms, at least relative to other decentralizing 
alternatives? Unlike any of the other models, the Little City Halls encourage 
and facilitate the registering of Pan leniite and requests regarding city services. 
Even if bureaucratic performance is not improved, the Little City Halls can in- 
directly help improve city services insofar as they lead a larger number of res- 
idents to register their complaints. While not all these complaints will be re- 
solved, some significant proportion of them will be dealt with adequately, and 
in this sense, more services will likely be provided to a larger number of cit- 
izens because of the Little City Halls. The Little City Hall managers, moreover, 
are ina position to follow up on citizen complaints, placing some pressure upon 
the departments to respond in a more effective and timely manner. Even in its 
minimal form, the Little City Hall model has another advantage over the other 
models in improving city services. It is the mayor's program, and as such, he 
has some incentives to back up the program's personnel when urging bureaucratic 
Changes. The mayor's authority and prestige become important potential resources. 
And if the individual service complaints are collected and properly analyzed, the 
mayor and the program's directors may not only be in a more advantageous position 
to pressure the departments to improve services, assuming the documentation of 
their failures, the data could also be used to design specific changes in depart- 
mental procedures, practices and the allocation of resources. 

In contrast, the bureaucratic model provides little hope for improved ser- 
vices over and above the provision of services in a manner that is convenient 
to the residents. And this advantage also accrues to the fully-developed Little 
City Hall model. In addition, direct services are dispensed by Little City Hall 
staffs rather than by securely-tenured civil servants. There is thus some reason 


to expect that the Little City Hall staffs will come closer to treating residents 
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as clients or consumers of city services than as individuals to be acted upon. 
Compared to the representative model, the fully-developed Little City Hall 
model extends and reqularizes the access routes, and increases the 
likelihood that access is translated into influence. Acting as the councils’ 


"executive directors," managers may regularly channel information to the mayor; 
they may also prove useful to the councils by offering. them their own expertise, 
experience and knowledge of governmental operations. Under certain conditions 
the managers may also act as advocates on behalf of the community, energizing 
and organizing the residents and pressing their viewpoints upon the mayor, at 
least when they can do so without threatening him politically. What is more, 
if the bureaucrats do not regularly consult with the councils, or do so only 
in a pro forma fashion, they or the managers can try to capitalize upon the 
mayor's authority and prestige by bringing him into the situation. Or, as in 
the New York program, the task force chairmen themselves may be sufficiently in- 
fluential officials not to require the mayor's intervention. Compared to the 
governmental model, the establishment of Little City Halls clearly entails less 
dramatic changes in governmental structure and the distribution of power. As 
such, the governmental model's potential for meeting the urban crisis is markedly 
greater. It should be conceded, however, that there is little certainty that 
its considerable potential would be translated into actual performance. The 
model may also lead to other, especially unhappy, results. When this marked 
uncertainty is combined with high order risks, it mania seem that the Little 
City Hall model is preferable. 

What then are the Little City Hall model's actual and possible weaknesses? 
It will not be an easy task to alter departmental performance. Line agencies 
may be incapable or unwilling to deal with information regarding citizen griev- 


ances. Even with the mayor's support, departments will resist pressures for 
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change, and often will do so successfully. Nor is there any built-in quarantee 
‘that the mayor will be willing and able to use his authority and prestige Vis-a= 
vis departmental officials. Although he has some incentive to do so, given his 
respons ibility for the Little City Hall program, he is also responsible for main- 
taining existing levels of city services, which might be impaired if he starts a 
controversy with departmental commissioners and well-established civil servants. 
Indeed, the latter may constitute a significant part of his electoral constituency, 
making the mayor reluctant to place undue demands or pressures upon the depart- 
ments. Furthermore, unlike the bureaucratic and representative models, the Little 
City Hall model requires considerable budgetary support. The cost is not so great 
as to rule out the program's implementation, but it is large enough to make elected 
officials think more than once or twice before committing themselves to a program 
that will mean additional expenditures and increased taxes. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram's success is very much dependent upon the ability of the Little City Hall 
managers to play a boundary role that is fraught with contradictions, strains and 
conflicts. They are the mayor's men in the communities and the communities' re- 
presentatives in City Hall. In their Janus-like role the managers somehow have 

to retain the confidence of both. At best, this is a difficult tiahtrope-walking 
act, given the likely conflicts between the mayor and at least some communities. 
The managers' ineffectiveness could lead to the program's failure. In the case 

of San Francisco's Office of Outreach, for example, citizens feel that the mayor's 
office chose the wrong persons to serve their bated Sere In between the two 
extremes, the managers may have to opt out of some of their responsibilities (e.g. 


that of community advocate) in order to lessen their role strain, 


A Summary Evaluation 


Following this analysis Of the potential strengths and weaknesses of the 


four models, it is possible to offer some rough comparisons of their predicted 
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ability to fulfill the three purposes lying behind most decentralization schemes 
and proposals: namely, improving city services, increasing governmental respon- 
Siveness, and alleviating subjective feelings of political alienation. The four 
models' probable impact upon each of these goals is estimated in Table 2 as "none," 


"low," "moderate" or "high." 

With respect to improved services, the bureaucratic model can at most in- 
crease the convenience with which services are provided, while the representative 
model may at most allow the councils to have some influence upon bureaucratic plan- 
ning of new facilities and alterations of existing services. Both models thus re- 
ceive low rankings with respect to this purpose. The Little City Hall model, how- 
ever, receives a moderate ranking, for it features the convenient provision of 
direct services, non-civil service dispensation of these services and complaint- 
referral facilities. Moreover, the mayor might exercise some influence over the 
bureaucracy to enhance the councils' advisory role, to speed up the resolution of 
citizens’ individual complaints, and to change bureaucratic operations. The im- 
pact of the governmental model is especially difficult to gauge. In all likeli- 
hood it would markedly improve services in the sense that the citizens would be 
treated as clients to be served rather than as subjects whose concerns and sensibil- 
ities are of secondary importance at best. On the other hand, the governmental 
model would probably have little if any impact upon the quantity of service de- 
liveries. Neighborhood governments would be faced with inefficient and poorly 
organized bureaucratic structures (at least in the short-run), and there is no 
expectation that the city government would provide the local units with additional 
revenues to provide more services. Putting these very tentative considerations to- 
gether, a low-to-moderate rating on this dimension seems most appropriate. 

The second purpose of decentralization refers to greater governmental re- 


sponsiveness to citizen concerns, needs and interests. Responsiveness may be 
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TABLE 2 
PSTIMATES*OR@IHESPOTENTIAL* EFEECTIVENESS 
OF FOUR DECENTRALIZATION MODELS 


Decentralization Models 


Purposes Bureaucratic Representative Little City Hall Governmental 
Improve city services Low Low Moderate Low/Moderate 
Increase governmental 

responsiveness None Low/Moderate Moderate é 
Reduce citizen 

alienation None 


Low Moderate High 


All 


increased on an over-all quantitative basis, qualitatively in accordance with 
the wishes of particular communities, or both. The bureaucratic model in no way 
contributes to this goal. The representative model does so to some extent inso- 
far as the residents are accorded greater access to elected officials; views ex- 
pressed by their representatives are presumably given more serious attention. 
The Little City Hall model is rated somewhat higher because of the councils’ 
greater access to the mayor, his presumably greater commitment to them, and the 
influence that Little City Hall managers may enjoy with the mayor. There really 
is no way in which to predict the impact of the governmental model upon govern- 
mental responsiveness. This would depend largely upon the communities them- 
selves--whether they are "consensual" types or not--and if not, we still do not 
know whether Jefferson or Madison had the better of their argument. Responsive- 
ness could thus reach a high level; it could also plummet to a level lower than 
the present one. The governmental model's rating on this dimension is thus left 
aS an open question. 

The third purpose--that of reducing the level of political alienation and 
hopefully generating a positive political commitment--is largely derivative. Its 
achievement is primarily dependent upon the successful realization of the first 
and second goals. Alienated citizens will only become significantly less so when 
they are provided with better city services and enjoy a greater impact upon gov- 
ernmental decisions. Indeed, even then, attitudinal change remains a relatively 
long-run prospect. The representative mode] can have some impact here since the 
setting up of the councils may convince a number of alienated citizens, at least 
among the strata of community leaders and activists, of the government's concern 
for their interests. And insofar as it positively affects services and respon- 
Siveness, this may alleviate some alienation. The same can be said of the Little 


City Hall model; but in addition, the new commitment to the neighborhoods symbol - 
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ized by the setting up of Little City Halls, their complaint-referral services, 
_ their provision of direct services, as well as their moderate impact upon both 
city services and governmental responsiveness, gives them a moderate ratina on 
the alienation dimension. The governmental model has the areatest potential 
impact upon citizen attitudes since it entails a radical change in governmental 
structure and the delegation of important powers to units which are much closer 
to the citizens. But while a high rating is warranted here, there is always the 
possibility that "tyrannical local majorities" can neutralize the effects of 
these changes and bring about a different (and perhaps more intense) type of 
citizen alienation. 

As can be clearly seen from Table 2, our over-all assessment of the four 
models' potential fulfillment of the decentralizers' three purposes finds the 
bureaucratic model at the bottom. Next comes the representative model, followed 
by the Little City Hall and governmental models which receive equally high over- 
all ratings. However, the latter's high rating is based upon a question mark, 
many uncertainties and especially rough estimates. Moreover, community control 
may produce several highly undesirable consequences (such as increased racial 
strife) which must be taken into account even though they do not directly relate 
to the three decentralization goals. And because of the impracticality of the 
governmental model during the foreseeable future, it turns out that the Little 
City Hall model is potentially the most desirable and potentially the most effec- 
tive form of municipal decentralization. 

Admittedly, this conclusion cannot be accorded a hiah deqree of confidence. 
Not only is evaluation always subject to individual biases, especially in assian- 
ing different weights to the arguments, it becomes a significantly more tenuous 
enterprise when dealing with the four models' likely or potential effectiveness, 
one of which has not even been implemented. Given these doubts the major con- 


clusion might appropriately be recast. Rather than suggesting that the Little 
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City Hall model enjoys the greatest potential effectiveness of the four, this 
chapter could be read to say that this model is an especially attractive one. 
At a minimum, its many potential advantages and strengths require that it be 
accorded a highly "competitive" ranking in relation to the other decentraliza- 
tion models. 

This study thus represents an attempt to assess and explain the actual 
effectiveness of the model by analyzing the Boston Little City Halls. In fact, 
Boston serves as the best "laboratory" in which to evaluate the general model. 
The program is city-wide rather than being exclusively concentrated in the poorest 
areas. It is currently the most comprehensive Little City Hall program, even 
though it does not include every characteristic of the fully-developed model. 

It is located in a major city rather than in a medium or small sized city which 
may be more easily "governable". Moreover, about 16 per cent of Boston's popu- 
lation is Black, and white working class, ethnic groups (Italians and Irish) are 
also present in great strength. In addition, the program has a long enough 
(four-year) history to provide sufficient data on its operations and effective- 
ness. Boston exhibits abundant evidence of just those three problems that de- 
centralization is designed to alleviate. Finally, the reformers who developed 
and directed the program have evidenced a strong commitment to its purposes and 
have made extensive efforts to expand, consolidate, and vary its operations. 
Boston thus provides an excellent arena for analyzing and assessing the operative 
Little City Hall model. And this suggests that the study's conclusions should 


have considerable applicability to other cities. 
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CHAPTER II 


BOSTON'S LITTLE CITY HALLS: PURPOSES, FUNCTIONS AND STRUCTURE 


Mayor John F. Collins earned some justifiable praise for revitalizing Boston. 
Between 1960 and 1968 the central city acquired an impressive skyline and along 
with it came an old city's commercial rebirth. Edward J. Logue, who had ac- 
quired national repute as New Haven's urban renewal director, became head of the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority. is almost legendary ability to secure large 
chunks of the federal government's available urban renewal funds and his ciose 
connections with the Mayor earned him a considerable amount of power. He applied 
both his zeal and power to the downtown business district's redevelopment, yet 
at the same time the city's decaying residential neighborhoods were being rela- 
tively ignored in many respects, not just in renewal matters. Indeed, the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority's zealousness had previously exacerbated the 
Situation by obliterating an eminently viable Italian neighborhood." The 
“alienated citizen," originally an academic expression, became almost a popular 
Cliche. Mayor Collins chose not to run for a third term, but the popular per- 
ception of a sharp division between the city's commercial center and the resi- 
dential neighborhoods which he helped create served as the basis for Kevin i. 
White's campaign platform. 

The Program's Purposes and Functions 

Boston's Little City Halls program first saw the light of day during White's 
successful 1967 mayoralty bid. What was later to become the Mayor's Office of 
Public Service with its 14 Little City Halls in almost every one of the city's 
neighborhoods was first proposed as a means for overcoming the widely perceived 
“center-periphery" division and its consequences. A “Neighborhood Services 
Department" was proposed in the candidate's first major position paper. 

I have campaigned in every area of this city and listened to 


literally thousands of people express their resentment towards 
local politics and its seeming indifference to human needs, in 
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spite of the commercial rebirth that has been accomplished in 
recent years of which everyone is proud. Obviously, the people of 
the city judge Boston not only by its skyline but also by its 
services. They are no different from people anywhere, they want 
what they are entitled to--a decent environment. They rightly 
believe that a city capable of attracting hundreds of millions of 
dollars to revitalize downtown Boston where people work is equally 
capable of attracting private and public funds to infuse 

new life into the neighborhoods where people live. 


In the candidate's phrase, the Little City Halls were to "bring government closer 
to the people", thereby mitigating the citizens’ sense of powerlessness and po- 
litical alienation. By facilitating communications between citizens and their 
government the program was intended to reduce resentment toward the city govern- 
ment and its elected officials. And by improving the delivery of services the 
program was to make government more responsive to the concerns and needs of its 


citizens. According to White, the Little City Halls 


will be coordinators of community projects, grievance officers 
for individuals and neighborhood groups, and they will be 
reporters of human needs to all levels of government. They 
will be auditors of human problems at their source. (The 
Little City Halls) will investigate problems of every nature, 
whether they concern street lighting, refuse collection, play- 
ground conditions, police protection, traffic lights, blight 
or social needs. This network of neighborhood offices will 
provide a cable of daily communication between City Hall and 
the people. 

After narrowly defeating Louise Day Hicks in the November election, White set 
up a Study group which was to turn an inchoate idea into a workable and effective 
program. The committee was made up of campaign advisors, urban affairs special- 
ists and academics. The committee's conceptualization of the Little City Halls 
proposal had an important impact upon the program's development when it incorpo- 
rated the notion that the new organization should be capable of analyzing and 
evaluating the city departments' operations, concomitantly recommending changes 
in their procedures which would improve the delivery of city services. The Little 
City Halls were to be more than just a citizens' complaint and referral service; 


they should also have an impact upon the quantity, quality and distribution of city 
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services. Samuel P. Huntington, a professor of government at Harvard, who served 
.as chairman of the study group spelled out the program's four functions. Besides 
recommending changes in city service deliveries to the Mayor, the program was to 
insure that city services are performed in a manner that is relatively acceptable 
to the public, provide information regarding the availability of specific ser- 
vices, and promote action at the neighborhood level to increase participation in 
communi ty projects .4 Largely as a result of the committee's definition of the 
program's intended functions, the Mayor-elect came to characterize it as an "in- 
bred source of reform. Semi-annual reports would highlight administrative bottle- 
necks and suggest possible areas of consolidation for better efficiency." The 
study group also reviewedthe operation of Mayor Lindsay's network of Little City 
Halls in New York City. Important similarities were noted, but the group was 
struck by the exclusive focus upon poor, usually Black areas. Recognizing the 
importance, if not the political necessity, of including Boston's white ethnic 
communities in any Little City Hall program, the advisory group recommended a 
city-wide network of Little City Halls. 

"Without question the greatest domestic crisis in America today is the fail- 
ure of the cities to respond to the human needs of its citizens, and this jis pre- 
cisely the problem we are attacking." With these words Mayor White announced the 
establishment of the Office of Public Service in March, 1968. The nature of the 
problems it was designed to attack led White to say that "the Office of Public 
Service will have top priority in this administration." He asserted that the 
Little City Halls "will give us flexibility, coordination, speed, expertise, 
convenience to citizens, and most important of all, coordination of city services. 
This last phrase again indicates that the Mayor had accepted the study group's 
recommendation that the program be responsible for improving city services by in- 


fluencing the city departments' operating procedures and the manner of service 
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deliveries. In his announcement the Mayor also acknowledged the appearance of 
another purpose in the program's rationale: the Little City Halls were to pro- 
vide some direct services to the residents. "As each center's workload is 
defined, and as the need is indicated, members of pertinent state, federal and 
private agencies will be invited to participate." The Little City Halls would 
not only assist individual citizens by serving as complaint and referral centers, 
but they would also have on hand representatives from non-city agencies, such as 
the Social Security Administration, providing accessible, on the spot assistance 
and information. White also accepted the study group's advice to provide all 
areas of the city with Little City Halls, rather than concentrating them in the 
ghetto and semi-blighted areas alone. The President's National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders (the Kerner Commission) had just previously published 
its report which recommended the establishment of Little City Halls in the ghetto 
areas. White noted his agreement with the Commission 

that some vehicle is needed to combine grievance-response, 

neighborhood task forces and easy communication between pub- 

lic officials and the people they serve. I believe, however, 

that this vehicle is needed throughout the city to serve all 

groups and to respond to all social and economic needs. A 

pothole is as much a nuisance in East Boston as it is in 

Roxbury (a ghetto area). I intend to. . .allocate the centers 

equally throughout the city.6 
Moreover, the citizen alienation and resentment toward the government which the 
Little City Halls were to overcome existed in all parts of the city. 

At the time of its establishment in March 1968 a brochure was widely distrib- 
uted--"Background Brief: The Office of Public Service"--which stressed tne pro- 
gram's complaint-handling function. It set out various ways in which the Little 
City Halls would help improve the “quality of city services" for citizens requiring 


additional, different or speedier city services. These include localized co- 


ordination of services, speedy complaint processing, and more convenient access 
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to government, as well as the assignment of personnel to the several Little City 
‘ Halls according to the neighborhood's particular needs for their skills and back- 
grounds. By assigning foreign language speakers to appropriate Little City 
Halls it would be easier for Italian, Spanish and Chinese ethnic groups to regis- 
ter complaints. City service deliveries would be improved and speeded up through 
the coordination of the relevant City departments at the local and central levels. 

After a snow storm, for example, residents may inform the 

Little City Hall that fire trucks or fuel deliveries are 

being hampered by snow-clogged streets. The Little City 

Hall personnel could immediately consult with the Police 

Department to review the enforcement of no-parking bans; 

with the Public Works Department to expedite plowing; with 

the Fire Department to assess the hazards on certain streets ; 

and with the Traffic Department to determine if all-night 

parking should be re-evaluated on certain streets. 
Thirdly, complaints and requests would be handled speedily, within a few hours or 
a few days, depending upon the nature of the problem. ‘The staff will be trained 
to cut red tape--to get the machinery of government whirring--so that each de- 
partment, or any combination of departments, can respond swiftly to deal with 


problems or requests." And lastly, citizens reading the brochure learned that the 
Little City Halls will provide convenient access to government, ‘offering the 
Same ease of access which has accounted for the popularity of branch banks and 
shopping centers." Thus the program is to do considerably more for residents than 
fulfilling its “bread and butter" function in providing complaint-referral centers 
for citizens with complaints about city services. The Little City Halls are 
designed with the communities different needs in mind, they are capable of bringing 
together various city departments as they bear upon a single problem, they facili- 
tate speedy responses to citizen complaints, and they provide convenient access to 
government. 

The first Little City Hall was opened in July 1968, with others following at 


the rate of about one a month. The first Little City Halls were pointedly not 
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established in the ghetto and semi-blighted areas in order to stress the program's 
city-wide orientation. The first Director of the Office of Public Service, 
Daniel J. Finn, succeeded in rapidly structuring and implementing a large-scale 
program. Under his direction the program's function of providing citizens with 
direct services and information was expanded and accorded greater importance. 
According to Finn, the Little City Halls were "originally thoucht of as complaint 
centers. But it hasn't turned out that way. For every complaint, they get 
seven requests for some individual service or information."/ Finn also publicly 
emphasized the program's communication function--a function which was to become 
one of the Little City Hall manager's primary responsibilities. 

The manager is an extension of the mayor. He doesn't 

Speak for the mayor in terms of policy enunciations, but 

he supposedly attends all public and civic association 

meetings in his area. He iS Supposed to give a constant 

pulse as to what the people in the community are talking 

about. What are they excited about? What are their 

dreams ? 
The managers and their staffs were also to facilitate the flow of communications 
from city hall to the neighborhoods thereby helping to reduce citizen frustration, 
anger and resentment. 

The need was for a voice of government down in the 

community that could be interrogated and listened to 

. .(And more specifically), if people see that they 

need new lighting in their streets and someone tells 

them with no explanation that they can't have it now, 

they get irritated. But if you make the information 

available to them that there is a plan to fix street 

lights and they know they.are on the list for a time 

in the future, they will understand. They are entitled 

to know that. . .A major portion of the alienation that 

people have been feeling for their government comes from 

lack of information. 

By 1970 the program was fully operative. David W. Davis, OPS' second Di- 

rector, then tried to inject some new life into two functions which had not 
received adequate attention, and extended his support to the development of an ad- 


ditional function. The Mayor's study group had defined one of the program's 
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primary purposes as the improvement of city services; the Mayor also announced 
-that OPS was to evaluate and analyze departmental operations with a view to 
recommending changes where necessary. But it was Davis who first moved OPS toward 
the fulfillment of this function. For him, OPS' "major function is to develop 
Strategies for pushing the agencies toward change". OPS was seen as "the Mayor's 
management arm." In a newspaper interview Davis said that OPS' major thrust is 
"to work with city departments to improve services. . .The area that really needs 
attention is control over city departments." Davis' strong commitment to this 
goal led a not overly thee te newspaper reporter to write: "If the Little 
City Halls do live up to their potential--providing a management tool to shape 

up city departments--they could well become the crown jewel of the White admini- 
stration."2 In order to have this kind of impact a good deal of information is 
required, both to identify service delivery problems and to convince the depart- 
mental commissioners to make needed changes. This information was to come from 
three sources: the collection, ordering and computer analysis of all complaints 
pertaining to the city departments received by the Little City Halls; information 
and recommendations offered by the Little City Hall managers; and management 
Studies of departmental operations undertaken by OPS staff members. Davis also 
articulated and infused new life into a function that the managers had gradually 
assumed even before it was officially recognized as one of the program's responsi- 
bilities. As the managers became integrated into their communities' organizational 
activities, they began serving as free-floating community resources. As loosely- 
defined organizational catalysts the managers made themselves generally and di- 
versely useful in energizing neighborhood residents and groups in dealing with 
their own problems. In Davis' 1970 budget presentation to the City Council, he 
placed such activities high up among the program's primary purposes. ‘While 


difficult to measure or quantify, perhaps the most important work of the Little 
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City Hall is in meeting their neighborhood's needs with special projects and 


programs." The managers are expected to further organized community efforts to 


Solve their special problems by serving as "the coordinator, the liaison, the 


10 The 


catalyst--the man who helps the parts work together to produce a change. 
Little City Hall managers are to recognize community needs, come up with ideas 

for meeting these needs, encourage community involvement, facilitate community 
organization, provide information about relevant city resources , and coordinate 
community efforts with city efforts. For example, managers were expected to serve 
as organizational catalysts in helping to establish drop-in centers for the elder- 
ly, in distributing government food supplies to the elderly, and in coordinating 
neighborhood clean-up campaigns, among many other efforts. 

Under Davis' direction OPS took on an additional function--that of facili- 
tating community participation and representation. Plans were made for the estab- 
lishment of Local Advisory Councils in almost all the city's communities. The 
members of these advisory bodies were to be elected by the residents or co-opted 
by existing groups and leaders, depending entirely upon the residents' preferences. 
Although they were not to be accorded any decision-making powers, it was expected 
that they would increase community "inputs" into the City's decision-making 
process , | 

As a widely representative community group, the Local 

Advisory Council's chief responsibilities will be to 

offer advice on city planning, to suggest priorities 

for capital improvements, to help evaluate the delivery 

of city services, and to aid in the arbitration of com- 

munity disputes. 11 
If these groups turned out to be representative of their communities, if their 
advice were taken seriously by the Mayor, and if the departmental commissioners 


accepted their advice in deciding where and how public funds are to be spent in 


their communities, then the Local Advisory Councils would take on considerable 
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importance. OPS would have gone a long way in helping to make city government 
‘more responsive. 

By 1971 Edward C. Dwyer had become OPS' third Director. In presenting his 
budget to the City Council, Dwyer set out what was commonly agreed to be OPS' 
Six major responsibilities and activities: "Providing direct services to citi- 
zens, answering complaints, coordinating city services, analyzing and evaluating 
city service delivery, encouraging citizen participation, and (carrying out) spe- 
cial projects with community groups ." 12 The combination of having already 
accepted this ambitious handful of functions, Dwyer's belief that OPS was inade- 
quately fulfilling some of its functions, and the appearance of an austerity 
year in city hall, led him to rule out the possibility of undertaking additional 
responsibilities. He therefore stressed the improvement of OPS' performance of 
its existing functions. This is seen in Dwyer's presentation to the City Council 
in which he set out his major goals for 1971. 

Every effort will be made to strengthen the OPS role 

aS coordinator and monitor of city services, working to 
make service delivery more efficient. . .The OPS research 
effort will be devoted to specific program and procedural 
recommendations to the commissioners of the departments 

‘ -A second key effort will be to augment the kinds and 
quality of service offered at the little city halls. Pres- 
ent OPS staff, now able to provide such diverse services 
as registration of voters and assistance with rent prob- 
lems , will continue to learn new skills. They are now 
being trained to deal with consumer problems and provide 
information about other sources of consumer assistance. 

The third major goal for 1971 was to be increased citizen participation. 
The review of Parks Department reconstruction plans by 
Local Advisory Councils and small groups of residents 
throughout the city provides a model of participation 
which will be followed this year. . .The Local Advisory 
Councils will be a key method in increasing citizen par- 
ticipation. These groups will play a critical role in 
setting priorities for city action, guiding ccpaRmentss 
use of Scarce resources in an austerity year. | 

From this brief account of the program's purposes and functions as they de- 


veloped from 1967 to 1971, a few points should become apparent. The program 
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originated as little more than an inchoate idea in White's mayoral campaign. 

He offered a broad statement of purpose--that of "bringing government closer to 
the people" in order to reduce alienation--but little thought had been given to 
the means for doing so. Yet the Mayor's commitment to the idea and his support 

in establishing the program were strong enough to allow those individuals most 
closely involved to develop a sophisticated, multi-faceted and ambitious set of 
purposes and functions. The program's expansion may also be viewed from the 
perspective of a new enterprise attempting to justify and protect itself, as is 
true of virtually all newly-launched organizations. It also turned out that OPS' 
functions and purposes were expanded insofar as existing activities strongly 
implied the desirability of additional ones. For example, once the Little City 
Halls were established to receive complaints about city service, it made good 
sense to emphasize OPS' management function given the availability of great 
quantities of complaint data for monitoring the departments. This point also 
Suggests a more general one. It would seem warranted to characterize OPS' 
purposes and functions as diverse, but susceptible to close and effective integra- 
tion. It should also be noted that these purposes and functions are at once 
ambitious and potentially realizable. And as such, the publicly-announced purposes 
and functions may be fairly and meaningfully used as criteria against which to 
evaluate the program's success. This would not be the case if they were undemand- 
ing and limited or clearly unrealizable relative to OPS' resources. 

If the publicly stated purposes and goals are to be used as evaluative 
criteria, they have to be ordered systematically. Although they have been clearly 
delineated by the Mayor and the OPS Directors, an important distinction needs to 
be introduced. The program's rationale fails to distinguish between over-riding 
purposes and those functions which need to be performed effectively if the former 
are to be realized. Not only does the absence of such a distinction lead to some 


confusion, but a fair and meaningful evaluation requires it. For example, if it 
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turns out that a particular purpose is not realizable because of factors beyond 
-OPS' control and despite the adequate performance of the instrumental function(s) 
designed to realize it, a fair and meaningful evaluation requires a distinction 
between purposes and functions. Or more specifically if OPS has not realized one 
of its purposes, the failure must be explained and assessed in terms of the in- 
adequate performance of that particular function or functions which have a direct 
bearing upon it. Diagram 2 distinguishes between purposes and functions and 
identifies the particular connections between them. 

In ordering the previously cited public statements, it would appear that OPS 
is designed to achieve three major purposes: increase governmental responsi ve- 
ness to citizen concerns, reduce the level and intensity of political alienation, 
and improve city services. These are the same three purposes which serve as the 
decentralization advocates' general rationale virtually wherever it is proposed. 
Of these the third is the most important. In its day-to-day activities OPS has 
devoted considerably more time, effort and staff to improving the delivery of 
city services than to the other two purposes combined. And the improvement of 
city services is not only a major purpose in and of itself; it also has a direct 
bearing upon a second purpose. If city services are improved, there is reason to 
think that citizen alienation will be significantly reduced, at least over time. 
Diagram 1 also lists those seven functions whose performance will determine 
whether or not the three purposes are achieved. The arrows symbolize these 
connections, indicating which functions are to fulfill which purposes. However, 
One exception should be noted. The Little City Hall managers are to function as 
organizational catalysts, energizing and facilitating community efforts and linking 
them up with public resources in dealing with community problems. Strictly 
Speaking, this function does not directly serve any of the organization's three 


purposes. 
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Structure and Staff Responsibilities 


If six of OPS' seven functions need to be adequately performed in order to 
realize the program's major purposes, how exactly are they to be performed? How 
are the program's formal structure, staff resources and personnel responsibilities 
designed to fulfill the functions? An organization chart description of OPS will 
answer this question. It will also go a long way in answering a second more 
important question: if OPS succeeds in fulfillina its functions , how does it 
actually do so? The questions receive quite similar answers; for OPS' formal 
patterns of organization approximate actual operating patterns. It will also be 
seen that OPS' resources are adequate for the functions it has undertaken, and the 
organization has been well designed to fulfill them. To the extent that OPS' 
functions are inadequately carried out, the major responsibility must therefore 
be assigned to the performance of particular individuals rather than attributing 
the blame to insufficient resources or faulty organizational design. 

OPS is a sizeable organization. It operates on an annual budget of approxi- 
mately one million dollars, almost all of it being used to pay the salaries of 
some 110 staff members. In 1969, when almost fully operative, the program had 
cost $750,000. Its budget was increased to $1.2 million in 1970. The Mayor's 
budget recommendations for 1971 slashed this figure by one-third, to $800,000, — 
largely due to his city-wide austerity policy. However, the budgetary cutback was 
largely offset by transferring some 25 staff persons (and $200,000 of OPS' budget) 
to the Model Cities' payroll. These included the staff of the Little City Hall in 
the Model Cities area and the research-planning staff in city hall. About one- 
fourth of the 110-member staff is assigned to OPS central, the term used in refer- 
ring to the program's headquarters, research and administrative staff working 
downtown in city hall. The remaining 80 staff members are assigned to the fourteen 


Little City Halls. Diagram 3 shows the organization's formal lines of authority 
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and responsibility. 

OPS is an adjunct of the Mayor's Office. The Director is appointed by the 
Mayor and directly responsible to him. He earns approximately $25,000 a year. 
Prior to becoming OPS' first Director, Finn had served as Commissioner of the 
Housing Inspection Department, interim head of the Model Cities Agency, and a 
member of the state's Civil Service Commission. After leaving OPS, he became 
Executive Director of the Boston Housing Authority, which administers the city's 
public housing. Davis became the OPS Director after serving as the Mayor's chief 
fiscal advisor and budget erricen Prior to this, Davis had held several research 
and task force positions which dealt with fiscal affairs and governmental reorgan- 
ization. After leaving OPS he became Director of the city's Economic Development 
and Industrial Commission. The third, and present Director, is on a leave of 
absence from the General Electric Corporation. In addition to his executive 
position with this company, Dwyer has been repeatedly elected treasurer and 
president of the plant's union. Prior to becoming OPS Director, he had held a 
high-level position in Mayor White's unsuccessful 1970 gubernatorial campaign. 
Thus, OPS' three directors clearly came to the job with varied professional back- 
grounds. Finn had worked as a top-level administrator. Davis had considerable 
expertise as a fiscal and management analyst. And Dwyer brought many years of 
political experience to the job. As will be seen in a later chapter, the director's 
professional backgrounds closely corresponded with the additional purposes and 
functions which they assigned to OPS, as well as the style in which they carried 
out their own responsibilities. 

Dwyer's first concern upon becoming Director was the reorganization of OPS 
central. Existing lines of authority and responsibility were to be clarified and 
rationalized. Under his predecessor, the addition of new staff, a turnover among 


the deputy directors, and an informal low-key style on Davis' part, had contributed 
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to over-lapping responsibilities and hazy lines of authority. Dwyer did not 
expand the staff, but a slight reshuffling occurred as a few new positions were 
created in order to provide supervisory responsibility for OPS central's various 
activities. There are now two deputy directors, earning in the vicinity of 
$18,000, and two assistant directors earning about $14,000. Three of them had 
previously served as Little City Hall managers; the fourth has worked in OPS 
central since 1968. The deputy and assistant directors each head up a section 
made up of four to seven staff members. 

The Services and Operations Section is responsible for processing and 
analyzing all complaints regarding city services. Computer analysis of the data 
is designed to highlight possible breakdowns and deficiencies in service deliveries 
by examining the departments' response times for dealing with various types of 
complaints , searching for disproportionate numbers of complaints coming from a 
particular area of the city or regarding a particular service. This kind of mon- 
itoring or "quality control" has turned up a large backlog of citizen complaints. 
It is the responsibility of the section's assistant director to act as a trouble- 
shooter by identifying the departmental bottleneck and then persuading the depart- 
mental officials to tackle the outstanding complaints. Recently, this unit has 
tried to identify individual complaints which the departments had not resolved. 
The section is also responsible for an auxiliary OPS program. The Summer Work 
Program, largely operated with trainees from the federally-assisted Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, employs some 800 high school and college students who are paid by 
the local antipoverty agency. Their See Tannen are almost entirely in the area 
of city housekeeping activities such as cleaning vacant lots and repairing and 
painting park benches. 

The Research and Planning Section is responsible for analyzing departmental 


operations with a view to recommending changes which will improve city services. 
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Members of this section have been assigned to study the Housing Inspection, Public 
Works and Parks and Recreation Departments. They have worked closely with upper 
echelon members of these departments and have had varying success in getting them 
to alter the forms and procedures used by the housing inspectors, modifying the 

Do iedules of maintenance workers in the parks, check contracts for street repair 
work, -and drafting proposals for federal fundina of nark improvements, amona 
other activities. 

The Communications and Policy Section has a dual responsibility. Most 
importantly, it is responsible for identifying needs for new city-wide and neigh- 
borhood policies or changes in policy. It bases such policy recommendations on 
information provided by the staff of the previously mentioned sections and the 
Little City Hall managers, as well as relying upon its own data-gathering and 
analysis. The deputy director is to work closely with the Mayor's Office in 
pressing for implementation of policy changes. Little City Hall managers who want 
to take certain issues to the Mayor's Office are first to inform and coordinate 
their activities with the deputy director. With respect to its communications 
responsibilities, this section is to serve as an information source for community 
organizations, informal groups and individuals by collecting and disseminating 
information about city programs and policies. This is done through the Little 
City Halls and the local newspaners. In this connection the section is also 
responsible for disseminating information about the Mayor's city-wide and neigh- 
borhood policies. 

The assistant director for internal administration prepares the agency budget, 
Supervises OPS central personnel and shifts their work loads where necessary, 
reviews evaluation reports of the Little City Hall staffs, channels internal com- 
munications, and supervises the Little City Halls' sites and facilities. 

A special unit, not falling under the four-fold division of OPS central, is 


the 24-hour Inquiry and Information Center. Its staff handles citizen complaints 
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from those areas which do not have their own Little City Halls and processes tele- 
phone complaints at night and over week-ends when the Little City Halls are closed. 
This service also handles emergency complaints, such as no heat and flooding 
problems, and requests for information of the most diverse kind. 

The fourteen Little City Halls vary considerably with regard to the size of their 
constituencies, their areas having been defined according to the boundaries 
of the city's "natural" communities. In a city of 641,000 people, these range 
from 17,000 to 160,000, the average constituency comprising 50-60 ,000 residents. 
Five Little City Halls are housed in large stationary trailers placed at convenient 
locations. The others are housed in previously under-used municipal buildings 
constructed in the 1920's and 1930's, and in rented facilities. Half the Little City 
Halls open at 8 a.m. and close at 5 p.m.; the other half are open from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. However, the managers work considerably longer hours, frequently spending 
their evenings attending community meetings. A Little City Hall staff typically 
consists of a manager (annual salary of $11,000 - $16,000) an assistant manager 
(average salary, $9,500), two service coordinators (average salary, $7,000), and 
a secretary-receptionist. Two of the Little City Halls are actually sub-stations 
with only a manager and a secretary-receptionist making up the entire staff. There 
are also Six Special liaison personnel who operate out of the Little City Halls 
with responsibilities for the special needs of Spanish and Chinese speaking com- 
munities. In addition, the Fire Department has stationed a fire inspector in 
each of the Little City Halls, and the Housing Inspection Department has placed 
inspectors in many of them. Finally, some Little City Halls house part-time 
representatives from a few federal agencies, Such as social security representatives. 

The Little City Hall managers almost invariably reside in a community other 
than the one they are working in. This policy was adopted at the outset to obviate 


the possibility of managers developing their own political turfs, thereby 
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becoming possible rivals to the city councilors and state representatives whose 
relatively small districts are often encompassed by a Single Little City Hall. 
Only one manager, enjoying widespread visibility in his community, has become a 
political candidate. He resigned his position to run in the 1971 elections for 
the City Council. Community leaders and organization have played virtually no 
part in the managers' selection. In only one case did the community, more partic- 
ularly the Democratic Party's ward committee, (successfully) push for a local 
resident as manager. Managers are hired by the OPS Director largely on the basis 
of the applicants! ability, experience and background. While a number of managers 
came to the Director's attention because of their previous work in White's 
mayoralty campaign, the hiring decision itself was almost always based upon other 
criteria. The managers' backgrounds are quite diverse. Some managers had pre- 
viously worked for public agencies and city departments; others had been engaged 
in social work and community organization; and a few had business backgrounds. 
Some managers were initially attracted to the program because of its (explicit 

or implicit) promise of furthering municipal decentralization. 

The managers are responsible for distributing assignments to their staffs 
and insuring that these are adequately performed. There is some operational 
variation in the different Little City Halls according to the staff's papi fre 
and the particular uses to which the Little City Halls are put by the residents. 
There is also considerable variation in the tasks taken on by the managers them- 
Selves, depending primarily upon their personalities, their own assessments of 
the importance of various activities, and the communities' characteristics. But 
at this point we shall stress the similarities. 

The manager and assistant manager deal directly with the local departmental 
personnel, such as the supervisor of the public works yard or the area's housing 


inspectors. It is primarily their responsibility to effect sufficiently cordial 
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relations with the localline people to speed up the delivery of city Services. 
When citizens' complaints are especially difficult to resolve, or particularly 
serious, or when the departmental personnel are recalcitrant, the managers will 
usually step in to handle the matter. Managers are also responsible for co- 
ordinating the delivery of some city services. The annual spring clean-up 
campaigns, some street cleaning operations, certain inspectional services and 
Snow removal operations often require the managers (with the help of assistant 
managers) to coordinate the operations of different departments. The previous ly 
mentioned summer work crews are assigned to their projects by the managers, who 
are also responsible for their over-all Supervision. 

The managers have several additional responsibilities over and above the 
basic ones of administering their Little City Halls and dealing with local de- 
partmental personnel. As will be seen in later chapters, however, the managers 
vary extensively in their fulfillment of these less clearly defined responsibili- 
ties. Managers are expected to serve as a communication channel between the neigh- 
borhoods and OPS central's Communications and Policy Section. They do so by 
regularly attending ad hoc and associational meetings. Managers are also expected 
to supply this section with policy recommendations based upon their knowledge of 
the residents' concerns and their assessments of the departments' service deliv- 
eries. Managers are further expected to act as organizational catalysts--initi- 
ating, energizing, organizing and coordinating community efforts, and often linking 
these up with public resources, in order to meet a community's particular problems. 
Initiating and organizing the Local Advisory Councils has also been the managers ' 
responsibility. And once in operation, the managers serve the councils as their 
staff executives, Simultaneously acting as liaisons between them and the city 
departments , OPS central and the Mayor's Office. Some managers have served as 


issue advocates for their communities although this function was never stated as 
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an intrinsic part of their responsibilities. In this capacity they have pressed 
the OPS Director, the Mayor's staff and the Mayor himself to involve themselves 
in city-wide or neighborhood concerns. On several occasions the Mayor has taken 
positions in support of the managers and their communities. 

Those managers who make extensive efforts to work in and with the community 
are necessarily away from their desks a great deal of the time. It then becomes 
the assistant managers' responsibility to supervise the Little City Halls' daily 
Operations. The asistant managers are also engaged in the Little City Halls' 
routine operations with the assistance of the service coordinators. When a citi- 
zen telephones or comes into the office, he is helped by the assistant manager or 
service coordinator depending almost entirely upon who happens to be free at 
the moment. Complaints about city services, and less frequently, requests for 
particular services are accepted, recorded on standardized forms and referred to 
the appropriate departments. They are then to be followed through at a later 
time to ascertain whether or not the problem has been resolved, and if not, to 
alert departmental personnel of the lapse. Those complaints that the departments 
cannot handle immediately, such as reconstructing a catch basin, are to be placed 
in a pending file and periodically consulted to insure that the service has been 
performed. The service coordinators and assistant managers helo citizens who 
prefer the convenience of the accessible little city halls for paying their water, 
sewer and real estate tax bills; for picking up copies of birth, marriage and death 
certificates; for making applications for tax abatements available to widows, 
veterans, the elderly, etc; for filing petitions for a review of rent increases; 
for making applications for public housing; or for securing advice on consumer 
problems. The Little City Hall staff is also responsible for collecting and dis- 
Seminating various kinds of information in answering citizen inquiries. Citizens 
ask about such city services as trash pick-ups, street repairs, the installation 


of new street lights, and recreational events, as well as a panoply of information 
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about other public and private services and programs. 


Governmental Responsiveness, Alienation and City Services 


Having reviewed the program's organizational features which are designed for 
the performance of its seven functions, and having seen that their performance 
is to fulfill the program's three purposes, it iS now appropriate to come back 
to these purposes. Since the Little City Hall program has undertaken to increase 
governmental responsiveness, reduce citizen alienation and improve city services, 
jt would make sense to set out the contours of the problems being attacked. Ex- 
isting levels and patterns of responsiveness, alienation and city services need 
to be delineated in order to assess the program's possible success in ameliorating 
these problems. It is also important to establish baselines against which to 
gauge OPS' impact. Moreover, by delineating the nature of these three problems, 
it will be somewhat easier to evaluate the particular paths OPS has taken in deal- 
ing with them. For example, the nature of the problem might indicate the impos- 
Sibility of a direct attack upon it, which means that OPS should not be criticized 
if it pursues an indirect strategy. Once the problems have been outlined it will 
be seen that they are exceptionally serious ones, both absolutely and relative to 
other American cities. Which is to say that the Little City Hall program is 
especially needed in Boston. 

A government whose elected officials are aware of those problems which con- 
cern the citizens, and who then translate this information into policy decisions 
which generally correspond to public concerns, may be broadly characterized as 
responsive. Responsiveness necessarily involves the transmission of accurate 
information from the citizens to elected officials, as well as the officials' 
capability and motivation to act according to the information provided. Measuring 
a government's responsiveness is clearly a problematic undertaking. Yet even 


without doing so, there is good reason to believe that among American cities 
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Boston's government ranks toward the lower end of the responsiveness continuum. 
It is assumed here that city governments cannot be generally responsive unless 
one or more of three political mechanisms are present. These three mechanisms 
are commonly accepted ones for enhancing governmental responsiveness. Indeed, 
to go out on a long theoretical limb, it may even be that they are necessary 
conditions for achieving reasonable degrees of governmental responsiveness; one 
or more of the three must be present if city governments are to be responsive. 
Here we will only suggest that the three mechanisms are the most common arrange~ 
ments for bringing about governmental responsiveness. Since none of them is 
present in Boston, this would suqgest that governmental responsiveness is excep- 
tionally low in Boston without becoming involved in the overly demanding and 
problematic effort of measuring the level of responsiveness. 

The political organization, often called the political machine, is one 
kind of structure which could promote governmental responsiveness. Its locally- 
based ward heelers supply the Mayor (directly or indirectly) with information 
about citizen concerns, and in exchange for their electoral support, the govern- 
ment helps ameliorate these concerns. The machine would also provide the Mayor 
with sufficient political muscle vis-a-vis members of the city council to win 
their support for policies and services designed to satisfy the citizens’ needs. 
Cities with political machines do not always have responsive aovernments ; 
but the machine is one of three kinds of political structures often considered 
necessary to insure adequate responsiveness. Boston does not now have a machine, 
or anything remotely resembling one. Even James Michael Curley's machine was 
largely a loyal personal following rather than a powerful political organization, 
as widely believed. Curley, who lost more mayoral elections than he won, left 
behind a machine too fragile to be passed on to a successor after his death de- 


spite the absence of an internal feud over the succession. 
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A central dimension of contemporary democratic theory offers a second means 
for enhancing governmental responsiveness. Competition for electoral office in- 
volving two or more political parties is said to insure responsiveness. The 
parties tailor their platforms to the citizens' concerns in order to win a majority 
of votes, and the successful party uses its control of the government to translate 
its platform into governmental policies and decisions. Yet Boston's politics are 
legally non-partisan. Party labels and party organizations are not part of the 
electoral or governmental process. Candidates for Mayor and the City Council 
first run in a preliminary election which narrows down the field considerably, 
with the winners facing each other in the final election. None of the candidates 
may identify themselves with national, state or local party labels. Candidates 
for the City Council generally compete for votes on the basis of personal appeal, 
ethnic surnames, trite and meaningless slogans, and the familiarity of their 
names. Issues and issue-publics are rarely accorded more than passing attention, 
which also means that incumbents are rarely "held responsible" for their voting 
behavior when standing for re-election. Mayoral candidates differ somewhat inso- 
far as they sometimes stress issues. .The absence of party platforms and electoral 
issues can only detract from governmental responsiveness. The politics of person- 
ality, featuring small followings, narrowly circumscribed support from particular 
ethnic groups, and the absence of any sizeable political organizations also de- 
tract from responsiveness by reducing the extent of information about citizen 
concerns available to both candidates and elected officials. Nor can a non-parti- 
San Mayor exercise influence over city councilors through party discipline or by 
linking them to his electoral coat-tails. In fact, Boston's form of non-partisan- 
ship has inspired a regularized Mayor-Council competition for publicity and support. 
Some councilors have found that they can most efficaciously make a name for them- 


selves by regularly attacking the Mayor. This means that a Mayor who attempted to 
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carry out policies in response to citizen concerns could be hamstrung by a 
recalcitrant City Council. 

Even with non-partisan elections governmental responsiveness might be en- 
hanced under a system in which councilors are elected by small constituencies. 
The councilors would be close enough to their constituents to be well informed 
of their concerns, clearly dependent upon them for re-election, and thus moti- 
vated to be responsive to their concerns. And with regard to such councilors' 
legislative behavior, it has been argued that governmental responsiveness or the 
"nublic interest" will emerge when particularistic interests compete with each 
other for Scarce public resources, culminating in some sort of compromise or loa- 
rolling agreements. This then would represent a third device for bringing about 
governmental responsiveness, and it could be effective despite (or because of) 
the politics of personality. This is not to suggest that small constituencies 
generally make for greater responsiveness than do at-large electoral arrangements. 
But in the absence of parties and issue-oriented campaigns, as in Boston, this 
statement enjoys some validity. Yet this third possibility is precluded by the 
city's electoral arrangements, the nine-member City Council having been elected 
on an at-large basis since 1951. According to the Kerner Commission Report, at- 
large elections do not "give members of the minority community a feeling of in- 
volvement or stake in city government. Further, this form of representation 
dilutes the normal political impact of pressures generated by a particular neigh- 
borhood or district." !4 Sizeable minority groups are under-represented or inef- 
fectively represented. While some councilors are closely identified with partic- 
ular ethnic and geographical communities from which they derive substantial support, 
there is widespread dissatisfaction with the at-large system, presumably because 
the citizens want closer ties with, and thus greater responsiveness from, their 
representatives. In a recent survey the respondents were asked whether they 


would like to see at-large elections continued, each geographical area elect its 
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own representative, or a combination of both. Only one-fifth of those interviewed 


15 The city's electoral arrangements thus 


preferred the present electoral system. 
obviate a third possible means for insuring governmental responsiveness. 

Without a political machine, without competition for electoral office be- 
tween political parties, and without close geographical ties between elected 
representatives and their constituents , what can stimulate governmental responsive- 
ness in Boston? The answer is very little indeed. Competition of a personalistic 
kind for the office of Mayor and seats on the City Council comes closest to pro- 
viding for responsiveness. But this is far from adequate given the absence of 
well structured political parties with local roots, the built-in conflict between 
the Mayor and a City Council whose members can best attain public attention by 
opposing and criticizing the Mayor, the Mayor's minimal control over a bureauc- 
racy well protected by civil service laws, and the weak identification of most 
citizens with their at-large councilors. Clearly then, OPS' purpose of improving 
governmental responsiveness becomes particularly appropriate. 

The problem of citizen alienation which OPS is designed to reduce has been 
a feature of Boston's political landscape for some time. Even before the nine- 
teen sixties, its presence had not gone unnoticed. In a short study entitled 
The Alienated Voter: Politics in Boston, Levin focused on citizen alienation as 
the dominant factor in the 1959 mayoral election. His conclusions were largely 
based upon an immediate post-election survey of 500 voters. In a nutshell, Levin 
contended that Mayor Collins won the election not because the voters perceived 
him to have particularly positive attributes, but rather because he was seen as 
the lesser of two evils. Half the respondents who voted for Collins explained 
their choice by offering a negative assessment of his opponent. There is a 

profound cynicism of the electorate toward professional 
politicians and deep-seated feeling that the voters are 
politically powerless. In this election, a very large 
part of the electorate believed that voting was meaning- 
less because neither candidate was really desirable. 


Many feel that Boston is controlled by a tightly knit 
group of selfish and powerful people who are not (sic) 
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and cannot be displaced by the voters. The politicians 

are viewed as corrupt and greedy individuals who use their 

public position to advance their private interests. A 

08S 1 eevaalibena wuntck is not so quiet, pervades the 
In these respects Boston's citizens are characterized as alienated voters: they 
do not see themselves as part of the political process, politicians are thought 
to be corrupt, and they do not believe that their votes make any difference since 
political decisions are made by a group of unresponsive jadivadiedeme 

However, OPS' purpose is not so much to reduce voter alienation as to con- 
front what might be described as the citizen's feeling of estrangement from his 
government because of negative beliefs and assessments of its performance, the 
behavior of elected officials, or both. This definition may or may not capture 
the central meaning of political alienation. What is relevant here is that OPS' 
purpose iS more accurately described as the reduction of governmental disaffec- 
tion. It overlaps the notion of alienation, but there is sufficient difference 
to warrant a distinction. Furthermore, by specifying and limiting the notion of 
alienation to governmental disaffection, a reduction in the latter serves as a 
meaningful, potentially realizable, yet crucial objective against which OPS' per- 
formance may be fairly gauged. 

In delineating patterns of governmental disaffection as well as the public's 
need for improved city services, this study relies upon a citizen attitude survey 
carried out in the summer of 1970. The survey was sponsored by the National 
League of Cities' Urban Observatory program and carried out under the over-all 
direction of the M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies. Identical. survey 
questions were asked in ten cities, Boston being one of them. The extent of gov- 
ernmental disaffection and dissatisfaction with city services in absolute terms 
for Boston can be compared to equivalent responses provided by citizens in nine 


other cities. Random samples were identically constructed in the ten cities. The 


samples were drawn from the most recent city directories and then ‘corrected with 
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block supplements so that each housing unit had an equal chance of being chosen. 
In each selected household one adult (18 years or older) was randomly chosen to. 
be the respondent. No substitutions were permitted for any reason, either for 
selected households or for adults within them. Interviewers made at least six 
calls before eliminating a difficult to locate respondent. These systematic and 
careful procedures generated a sample of 507 Boston residents. Sample size in 
the other cities ranged from 517 to 193, the latter sample deviating considerably 
from the average sample of 426. 

Turning to the survey results, the most general dimension of governmental 
disaffection--citizens' evaluations of the government's over-all performance--is 
directly tapped by the question which asks: "How would you rate the way that 
the city is governed?" In Boston, only seven per cent said that the city is 
governed in an "excellent" or "very good" fashion. A significant number (29 per 
cent) evaluated governmental performance as "good enough," suggesting a minimal ly 
acceptable performance level. The largest group (44 per cent) replied "not so 
good," and a smaller group (13 per cent) assessed performance as "not good at all." 
According to the indicator, fully 57 per cent of the respondents are disaffected. 
Not only does this figure represent a high level of disaffection in absolute terms, 
it is exceptionally high in relative terms as well. The same question was asked 
in nine other cities: Albuquerque, Atlanta, Baltimore, Denver, Kansas City 
(Kansas), Kansas City (Missouri), Milwaukee, Nashville and San Diego. For these 
cities as a group,Boston's 57 per cent represents the highest degree of disaffec- 
tion, and this figure is almost four times larger than the lowest figure of 15 
per cent. A related measure of disaffection is the citizens' assessments of pos- 
sible changes in governmental performance over time. "Over the past five or ten 
years , do you think that local government here in Boston has gotten better, has 
stayed about the same, or do you think that it is not as good as it used to be?" 


The extent of disaffection may be appreciated from the large proportion (33 per 
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cent) who replied that performance has deteriorated, especially when it is seen 
that a smaller proportion (21 per cent) perceive an improvement. Again, Boston's 
level of disaffection is the highest among the ten cities, and this figure is 
three times greater than that registered by the city with the lowest level of dis- 
affection. 

The second broad dimension of disaffection refers to beliefs about the 
behavior of elected public officials. In the context of urban America in the 
1970s, this second dimension of disaffection may be more telling than the first. 
While poor governmental performance may be seen as partly beyond the control of 
elected officials, the blame residing in Washington or the economy or the ghettos, 
negative evaluations of local elected officials cannot be readily dismissed or 
discounted. This crucial measure of disaffection refers to the elected officials’ 
responsiveness--to the extent to which they are seen to act in accordance with the 
citizens' problems, needs and interests. Citizens who believe that city officials 
are generally unconcerned with their problems may be characterized as disaffected. 
Two survey items tapped these beliefs. The respondents were asked whether or not 
they agreed with the statement that "city officials don't care much about what 
people like me think." The question's phraseoloqgy--forcing an either-or response-- 
is admittedly crude. Yet the responses do indicate the prevalence of governmental 
disaffection when 51 per cent agreed with the statement and 39 per cent disagreed. 
(This question was not asked in the other nine cities.) The respondents were also 
asked: "How much do you think the people who count in local government in Boston 
are concerned about the same problems you are concerned about?" About a quarter 
of the sample (23 per cent) replied "very much", indicating that they viewed govern- 
mental officials as responsive to citizen concerns. Another 38 per cent saw of- 
ficials as being "somewhat" concerned, making it difficult to judge whether or not 
they are dissatisfied with this degree of concern and thus disaffected. Yet at 


least 30 per cent are disaffected, as seen in their perceptions of elected officials 
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as being only "slightly concerned" or "unconcerned" with their problems. On this 
measure Boston features the third highest level of Hise Greate among the ten 
cities. 

Citizens are sometimes disaffected from the government because they perceive 
elected officials as behaving dishonestly, entailing a loss of respect for city 
government and perhaps anger as well when it is thought that the citizens them- 
selves must bear the costs of dishonest behavior. The respondents were asked: 

"On the whole, do you think local government officials are more honest on their 
jobs than most other people, say people in business, are about the same, or are 
they less honest than most other people?" In Boston, 32 per cent replied that 
elected officials were less honest, which is the second highest proportion among 
the ten cities. Another survey item uncovered these beliefs more definitively. 
"In some cities, officials are said to take bribes and make money in other ways 
that are illegal. In other cities, such things almost never happen. How much 

of that sort of thing do you think goes on in Boston--a great deal, some, a little 
or almost none at all?" Of the respondents 35 per cent replied that city offi- 
cials engage in illegal activities "a great deal", and another 34 per cent said 
that they do so "to some extent". Not only was more than half the population dis- 
affected, the Boston sample showed the highest percentage among the ten cities 
Surveyed. 

Taken together, these findings clearly indicate an especially high level 
of governmental disaffection in Boston. On many of these measures more than 
half the sample gave disaffected responses, and on all of them Boston featured 
the highest or close to the highest level of disaffection among the ten cities. 

The third problem which the Little City Halls are designed to confront, that 
of poor city services, will be analyzed at length in the following chapter. There 
it will be argued that the city departments perform poorly insofar as they are 


Slow in delivering services, underutilize existing human and material resources, 
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and are unresponsive to citizen needs. Since the bureaucracy's actual performance 
will also be analyzed in the subsequent chapter the present discussion is limited 
to citizen perceptions and evaluations of city services. To what extent and in 
what respects are citizens dissatisfied with the delivery of city services? The 
answers to this question help set out the parameters of the city services prob- 
lem which OPS is supposed to alleviate. In fact, the survey data allows us to 
identify particular service deficiencies that will be used as the basis for 
evaluating the program's success in improving service deliveries. 

One survey question comes close to tapping the citizens' over-all evalua- 
tions of the quality and quantity of city services. ‘Considering what people in 
Boston pay in local taxes, do you think people generally get their money's worth 
in services?" Fully 70 per cent replied that people were not getting their tax 
dollars ' worth of services; only 20 per cent of the sample believed that services 
were commensurate with the amount paid in local taxes. According to this crucial 
criterion--the efficiency with which financial "inputs" are converted into service 
"outputs "--almost three-quarters of the population was dissatisfied with the quan- 
tity of city services, their quality, or both. Moreover, among the ten cities, 
Boston's citizens exhibited the second highest degree of dissatisfaction with the 
amount of services received for tax dollars collected. In one city only 29 per — 
cent of the respondents held such critical beliefs, Boston's 70 per cent figure 
being more than twice as large. 

A fuller understanding of the citizens' negative evaluations was derived 
from a follow-up question, which sought to isolate the putative responsibility for 
the inadequacies of city services. Those respondents who said that the public 
generally does not get its money's worth were then asked: ‘What is the main 
reason for this--why don't people get their money's worth?" The replies to this 
Open-ended question are set out in Table 3. In this fairly wide distribution of 
responses the most frequently mentioned "cause" referred to the bureaucrats them- 


selves, with 28 per cent of the replies citing poor and inefficient bureaucratic 
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TABLE 3 


Reasons People Don't Get Their 
Tax Dollars Worth in City Services* 


Poor administration; inefficient bureaucracy 
Political corruption; graft 
Wrong priorities (Money spent on wrong things) 


Unequal distribution of services 
(Services not delivered to all parts of city) 


Unequal taxation (Some people pay disproportionate 
taxes and don't get commensurate services) 


Other 


Don't Know 


28% 
25% 
23% 


* Asked of those respondents who replied that people do not get their tax 


dollars' worth in city services. 


** Total percentage greater than 100 per cent due to multiple responses. 


** 
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efforts. Another 7 per cent held the bureaucrats responsible when they mentioned 
the unequal distribution of services; presumably some areas were faring worse in 
regard to service deliveries. Both bureaucrats and elected officials were pre- 
sumably held responsible by those 25 per cent who pointed to political graft and 
corruption. Another 23 per cent blamed the elected officials in referring to money 
being allocated according to the wrong priorities. In this respects Boston's citi- 
zens did not maintain significantly different beliefs than did citizens in the other 
nine cities except for the larger number in Boston who cited political corruption 
and graft as the explanation for inadequate bureaucratic performance. 

The survey also included several questions that sought the respondent's eval- 
uations of particular city services. With regard to the police, the sample was 
asked: "In general, how would you rate the job the police do of protecting people 
in this neighborhood--very good, good enough, not so good or not good at all?" 
Thirty-nine per cent of the respondents selected one of the latter two replies to 
indicate their dissatisfaction with the Police Department. Compared with the other 
nine cities, Boston's police were given the lowest rating, while in one city only 
15 per cent of the sample expressed its dissatisfaction with police protection. 
"When someone in this neighborhood calls the police for help, do they usually come 
right away, or do they take quite a while to come?" Forty-one per cent said that 
the police were slow in appearing when needed, and in this regard, too, Boston's 
police received the lowest rating among the ten cities. Since the largest number of 
complaints coming to the Little City Halls are referred to the Housing Inspection 
Department, the following question was particularly important. "How well do you 
think local agencies do in inspecting houses and getting owners and landlords to 


make needed repairs--very well, well enough, not too well, or not well at all?" 
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More than half the respondents (57 per cent) replied that the housing code was not 
being satisfactorily enforced. Boston ranked third from the bottom in the ratings 
given to the code enforcement agencies in the ten cities. Boston's elected School 
Committee is not responsible to the Mayor. Indeed, he has relatively little con- 
trol over educational policies except those relating to the building of new schools. 
Yet it may be significant to note that Boston's residents were also relatively dis- 
satisfied with education "services". In evaluating "the education children get in 
the public schools in this neighborhood", 33 per cent replied that it was "not so 
good" or "not good at all". Here again Boston's residents gave their city the lowest 
rating among all ten cities. 

These findings clearly indicate that a substantial number of citizens are 
dissatisfied with city services. Depending upon which survey item is used, the 
proportion of dissatisfied citizens varies from about one-third to almost three- 
quarters. Compared to nine other cities, Boston's citizens are just about the 
most dissatisfied with the services received. Thus, OPS is faced with a serious 
problem. It becomes even more serious when it is viewed from a somewhat different 
perspective. Besides the citizens' high over-all level of dissatisfaction, the 
distribution of this dissatisfaction is also significant. While all citizens 
depend upon city services, certain population groupings have special needs in the 
sense that they are particularly dependent upon the city departments. The question 
then arises: are those groups with special needs for city services more dissatis- 
fied with the services received than their counterparts who are less dependent 
upon the city bureaucracy? A "yes" answer to this question reinforces a low assess- 
ment of departmental performance; for whatever the quantity and quality of service 
deliveries, those most in need of them should be receiving services that are at 
least as adequate as those received by citizens with less pressing needs. A "yes" 
answer would suggest that the Little City Hall program should also be evaluated 


according to its success in effecting a redistribution of existing services. 
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Residents of the city's low income areas have far greater needs for city 
services than those living in the more prosperous areas. Low income areas have 
far more crime, inadequate housing, vacant buildings, and dirty if not dangerous - 
ly unsanitary streets and alleyways 1° In Table 4, the sample is divided into 
ten groups by neighborhood residence. (For reasons beyond the author's control, 
several neighborhoods were grouped together in this Table which might more use- 
fully have been kept separate. But these groupings do not invalidate any part 
of the interpretation placed on the data.) They are then compared according to 
the assessments by their residents of service deliveries in their neighborhoods 
relative to other neighborhoods. "Thinking of all public services--fire and 
police protection, schools, parks, transportation, trash collection, street main- 
tenance and other things--do you think the services in your neighborhood are 
generally better than in other parts of Boston, are they about the same, or are 
they not as good as in other parts of the city?" The variation in responses 
according to residential communities is excentionally strong. In Roxbury and the 
South End,49 per cent replied that services were worse there than in other parts 
of the city; this figure dropped off to 5 per cent in West Roxbury. These commun- 
ities also happen to rank at opposite ends of the socio-economic continuum. Rox- 
bury is the city's predominantly Black area, most of it approximating a depressed 
and blighted ghetto. The South End is an ethnically mixed urban renewal area, a 
good portion of which consists of run-down rooming houses and small apartment 
houses. At the other end of the socio-economic continuum, there is West Roxbury-- 
a semi-suburban area featuring single-family homes and middle-income families. 
Here only 5 per cent claim that services are worse than in other parts of the 
city. The Hyde Park-Roslindale area, with its many owner-occupied homes, is also 
Semi-suburban. It is sometimes said that Hyde Park-Roslindale is "middle class 
Irish, just below the lace-curtain Irish in West Roxbury." And like West Roxbury 


only a few respondents (9 per cent) reported relatively inferior services. The 
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TABLE 4 


Evaluations of City Services in Respondents’ Neighborhoods 
Relative to Services in Other Parts of the City 


According to Residential Communities 


Services in Respondents’ Neighborhoods Relative to 
Services in Other Parts Are: 


Better, The Same Worse Don't Know 

Roxbury and South End 8% 38% 49% 14% (N=73) 
Charlestown 30% 20% 30% 20% (N=10) 
East Boston 274 51% 22% 0% (N=37) 
Dorchester and Mattapan 24% 52% 19% 5% (N=141) 
South Boston 6% 74% 18% 7% (N=34) 
Allston-Brighton 43% 33% 17% 7% (N=42) 
Jamaica Plain 19% 39% 15% 21% (N=59) 
Beacon Hill, Back Bay, 

and North End 43% 34% 10% 12% (N=58) 
Hyde Park-Roslindale 41% 44% 9% 6% (N=32) 


West Roxbury 70% 20% 5% ® 5% (N=20) 
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central city area--Beacon Hill, the Back Bay, and the North End--is almost entire- 
ly middle and upper-middle income in its composition except for the small working 
class Italian community in the North End. In this central city area only 10 per 
cent of the respondents claimed that services were inferior compared to other 
parts of the city. The six other areas of the city shown in Table 2 ranked some- 
where between the extremes on both their socio-economic levels and relative 
assessments of city services. Taking all ten areas together, the correlation 
between the areas' socio-economic characteristics and satisfaction with city ser- 
vices turned out to be a highly significant -.95 Smearman rank order coefficient. 
In short, the lowest income groups--those most in need of city services--per- 
ceived themselves as receiving relatively inadequate services among a population 
which was generally dissatisfied with city services. 

Given the data in Table 4 along with the concentration of Black people in 
two areas of the city (Roxbury and the South End), it is not surprising to find 
variations in the respondents' assessments of service deliveries according to 
race. Among the Black respondents, 40 per cent replied that services were rela- 
tively worse in their neighborhoods; 41 per cent said that services were "about 
the same", and only 14 per cent perceived them as being better. In contrast, 
only 16 per cent of the white respondents said that their services were relatively 
inferior; 44 per cent said that they were similar to other areas, and 31 per cent 
replied that they were relatively better. 

One of the survey items permits an identification of those respondents who 
have special needs for at least one kind of city service, while another question 
taps the respondents' assessments of just these services. Thus these questions, 
which focus upon housing problems and code enforcement services, are especial ly 
useful since housing problems produce the largest number of complaints about city 
service received by the Little City Halls. The respondents' evaluations of code 


enforcement efforts have already been mentioned: "How well do you think local 
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agencies do in inspecting houses and getting owners and landlords to make needed 
repairs?" Here we are not concerned with the distribution of replies, but with 
possible variations according to the need for code enforcement services. The 
respondent's needs for such services were elicited by the following question: "In 
some neighborhoods people tell us about problems with the way houses are kept-- 
things like dangerous floors, poor heating, bad wiring, toilets that don't work, 
rats and other things. Do you have any problems like that here in this building?" 
27 per cent of those who rented their housing reported one or more such housing 
problems. A comparison of those respondents with and without housing problems in 
terms of their assessments of housing services would have indicated whether those 
citizens with special needs for housing services saw themselves as receiving ade- 
quate attention. The data in Table 5 indicate that those people with the most 
need for housing services gave low marks to the services received, both absolutely 
and relatively. Among those respondents with housing problems 56 per cent claimed 
that the city is "not (doing) well at all" in providing code enforcement services, 
with this figure dropping by half (25 per cent) among those without housing prob- 
lems. Another one-quarter of both groups said "not too well" when asked to assess 
code enforcement services. This indicated that approximately three-quarters of 
those respondents with housing problems were dissatisfied with the services pro- 
vided to meet their serious and, oftentimes critical problems. 
OPS' Three Target Groups 

Having identified OPS' purposes and functions, the main body of this study 
can now be organized with respect to three "target groups"--the three groups of 
individuals upon whom OPS must have considerable impact if its purposes and 
functions are to be realized. After concluding this analysis it will then be 
possible to return to the program's purposes and functions in the final chapter, 
drawing together evidence, arguments, and conclusions in the form of an over-all 


evaluation. 
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TABLE 5 


Need for Housing Service and 
Evaluations of Housing Services 


Serious Housing Problems Among 
Respondents Who Rent 


Problems No Problems 
Very well 3% 8% 
Well enough 6% 20% 
Evaluation of City 
Departments in the Not too well 26% 27% 
Sphere of Housing 
Inspection and Code Not well at all 56% 25% 
Enforcement 
Don't know 9% 19% 
100% 100% 


(N=99) (N=268) 
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The first of these "target groups" which OPS must influence if it is to ful- 
fill its purposes and functions is the city bureaucracy. If citizen complaints. 
about city services are to be handled speedily, if city services are to be co- 
ordinated in order to provide faster and more efficient service deliveries, if 
departmental operating procedures are to be altered so as to improve the quality, 
increase the quantity and heighten the efficiency of service deliveries--if these 
objectives are to be realized, then OPS must have a considerable impact upon the 
city departments. Partly because OPS' most important purpose is the improvement 
of city services, the next chapter will provide a theoretical interpretation of 
the Boston bureaucracy--a bureaucracy which must change if services are to be 
improved. The bureaucracy's low performance levels are explained by various be- 
havioral patterns, a cultural factor and several organizational aspects of depart- 
mental structure. Chapter IV relies upon the preceding theory of the Boston bu- 
reaucracy for implications regarding the most effective strategic option for alter- 
ing departmental behavior and performance, then proceeding to delineate and assess 
the various strategies pursued by the Little City Hall managers in seeking to 
improve services at the neighborhood level. Chapter V focuses upon the efforts 
and strategies of the managers and OPS Directors in attempting to improve city 
services by influencing top-level departmental officials. The second “target 
group" consists of the individual citizens themselves. A successful program must 
obviously develop a sizeable and satisfied clientele. Chanter VI then relies upon 
the available survey data to estimate the number of potential and actual clients, 
their reasons for using the Little City Halls, the extent of their satisfaction 
with the program, and the Little City Halls' relative success in adequately serving 
certain critical population groupings. These include citizens with low participa- 
tory dispositions, governmentally disaffected citizens, and those with the most 
pressing needs for city services. The third "target group" is the city's spatially 


distinct communities, and the organizations and leaders who represent them. OPS' 


activities may be analyzed and evaluated according to their effectiveness in 
bridging the communications gap between city hall and the neighborhoods, the 
frequency with which the Little City Hall managers serve as organizational cata- 
lysts, OPS' success in facilitating citizen participation and representation 
through the Local Advisory Councils, and the extent to which the managers serve 
as effective issue advocates on behalf of their communities. Each of these is 
discussed in Chapter VII. The following chapters thus assess the extent to which 
the three “target groups" have been reached, describe and analyze the various 
means and strategies which have been pursued in doing so, and then explain vari- 


ations in both the strategies selected and the degree of their success. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BOSTON BUREAUCRACY: A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


Public bureaucracies have been subjected to several kinds of criticism. In 
the past, the major critical thrust referred to their internal organization and 
procedures. Public agencies were commonly said to be inefficient, wasteful , 
poorly coordinated, embroiled in "red tape", and addicted to formally specified 
procedures. More recently, the critical focus has shifted away from the agencies’ 
internal operations to the quantity, quality and delivery of their services. One 
critical thrust refers to deficiencies in the quantity of available services. 

An incomplete survey of six eastern cities in 1965, supple- 
mented by reading about the experience of a number of others, 
leads to the strong conclusion that most municipal complaints 
have to do with deficient service rather than the exercise of 
official power or discretion. Snow removal, rodent control, 
barking dogs, sewer maintenance, defective sidewalks, storm 
damaged trees, fire hazards, garbage disposal, and debris- 
filled vacant lots were among what one might call the urban 
housekeeping problems that trouble citizens. Complaints about 


them flow abundantly to elected officials--councilmen, mayors, 
and others--and to operating departments of city governments. 


] 

A second critical thrust centers on bureaucratic unresponsiveness to the de- 
Sires, needs and problems of the people being served. Public agencies are charged 
with operating in a rarefied technocratic atmosphere, refusing to consult with 
citizens, being insensitive to public desires, making injudicious policy decisions. 
According to the Kerner Commission, "the pressures for administrative efficiency 
and cost-cutting have brought about the withdrawal of many of the operations of 
city government from direct contact with neighborhood and citizen. The introduc- 
tion of a merit system and professionalized civil service has made the cities far 
more business-like, but it has also tended to depersonalize government and isolate 
it from the individual..... Red tape and administrative complexity have filled the 
vacuum created by the centralization of local government . "2 


Most recently, it has been charged that bureaucrats are unable or unwilling 
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to treat citizens as clients, with all that this term connotes in treating them 
as valued human beings. Public agencies are criticized for being "too powerful , 
inhumanly impersonal, rather slow in acting (or, more often, simply not helping 
at all), prying too far into individuals' lives, and exacting too heavy a price 
from individuals through the use of rules." These tendencies to treat citizens 
as something closer to subjects than clients are especially striking and harmful 
in their consequences when bureaucrats deal with the poor and ethnic minorities. 
The former's "middle class values" leave them unconcerned with, and incapable of 
understanding and accepting “lower class values and behavior". There is con- 
Siderable discord between the civil servants' and citizens' cultural norms and 
class values. "Lower class" citizens have recently begun to see themselves as 
clients with certain prerogatives and legitimate expectations rather than as 
quiescent citizens acted upon by the bureaucracy; they are beginning to define 
relations with bureaucrats in their own terms, according to heightened expectations. 
One reason for developing a theoretical interpretation of the Boston bu- 
reaucracy--its departments or civil servants, as the terms shall be used inter- 
changeably--is to assess the extent to which it approximates this critical over- 
view of public agencies. To some extent this has already been done in the preced- 
ing chapter, although the citizens' negative assessments of city agencies are 
limited by being just that--citizens' assessments. Since OPS' major purpose is 
the improvement of public services, the present chapter wilt delineate some 
dimensions of the problem by answering the question: to what extent and in what 
particular ways are the city departments deficient in delivering services? To get 
ahead of the story, it turns out that the Boston departments more than conform to 
the critical portrait of bureaucratic behavior and performance. And as such, it 
becomes important to set out the particular ways in which the departments ineffi- 
ciently and inadequately provide city services, exhibit a low level of responsive- 


ness to citizen desires, and treat citizens more as subjects than as clients. 
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In offering explanations for the departments' poor performance it will be 
‘possible to say something about the extent to which the Little City Hall program 
can reasonably be expected to succeed in improving services. These same explana- 
tions also contain important implications for evaluating the potential effective- 
ness of various strategies for improving service deliveries. It would be espe- 
cially difficult, if not misleading, to assess the several strategies pursued by 
OPS without a full understanding of how and why the depvartments operate as they 
do. And this understanding cannot be derived without first focusing on the 
bureaucracy itself. It might even be argued, as several city Councillors have done, 
that city services can best be improved by devoting more resources to the depart- 
ments. Not only would there then be less need for the Little City Halls and their 
major goal of improving services, but the OPS budget could be better used to nay 
for additional services. An analysis of the bureaucracy will indicate whether or 
not this alternative approach is potentially effective. 

Lastly, the present chapter's rationale takes us beyond the study of municipal 
decentralization. Given the importance which citizens attribute to service de- 
liveries and the paucity of studies which analyze city agencies in this respect, 
it would appear worthwhile to attempt just such an analysis. Writers have delved 
into the internal workings of public agencies, but they usually have done so wi th- 
out considering their effects upon "outputs" or service deliveries. In contrast 
to these students of public administration, there are those who write about the 
presumably deficient service deliveries of public bureaucracies, their unrespon- 
Siveness and callous treatment of citizens. Yet this group of writers has not 
analyzed the agencies' internal operations--their procedures , resource bases, be- 
havioral constraints, and cultures--which help account for their inadequacies. 
Wilson's study of police behavior and Lipsky's paper on "Street Level Bureaucracy", 
which analyzes the role definitions and constraints experienced by policemen, 


teachers and lower court criminal justices as these affect their relations with 
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citizens, are two of the few ayeenel one 

The present analysis sets out the linkages between the Boston bureaucracy,'s 
internal workings and its performance in the delivery of city services. It takes 
the form of a theory insofar as it includes a large number of variables and these 
refer to different types of empirical phenomena. These variables stand at dif- 
ferent levels of explanation, and they are related to the dependent variables 
(the bureaucracy's performance characteristics)as well as to each other. In its 
skeletal aspects, the theory takes the following form. It begins with patterns 
of recruitment, promotion and discipline. These are then used to account for the 
core attitude or ethos of the civil servants. This ethos, in turn, helps pattern 
seven behavioral regularities. And from the latter it becomes possible to deline- 
ate and explain the Boston's bureaucracy's poor performance in the delivery of city 
services. In addition, the structural, attitudinal and behavioral variables 
strongly imply a number of generalizations about the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of different strategies for improving services. Diagrammatically, the theory 
takes the following form: 

Diagram 4 


A Theory of the Boston Bureaucracy 


Recruitment patterns Superiors' friction Seven Three 
Promotional patterns ——-—» avoidance -———» behavioral ——» performance 
Disciplinary patterns ethos rules characteristics 


Recruitment, Promotion and Discipline 


What are the characteristic backgrounds of those individuals who are recruited 
into Boston's departments? What are their reasons for joining the city service 
and how are they selected? What are the criteria which determine promotions within 


the departments? And what kinds of disciplinary sanctions are available to higher 
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ranking officials for influencing the behavior of subordinates? It will be seen 
that the answers to these questions go a long way in accounting for the Boston 
bureaucracy 's core attitude or ethos. 

Except for the commissioners, all employees in the city's line departments 
are civil servants. And like all other Massachusetts cities and towns, civil 
service laws are written by the state legislature and implemented by the State 
Civil Service Commission. The civil service is divided into two strata, the 
labor service and the official service. As the name suggests, the former 
consists mainly of blue-collar, manual workers. There iS no competition for 
these positions. Both laborers and skilled workers are appointed according to 
the order in which they register for employment. Skilled workers are required 
to present a certificate from a former employer attesting to their satisfactory 
performance, or they may take a skilled trades performance test. Applicants 
for the official service are required to pass a written examination, after which 
their names are placed on an eligible list according to their examination grades. 
The examinations measure the applicants' knowledge of the specific task involved 
in their prospective job. Precious few attempts are made to gauge the appli- 
cants' intelligence, general skills, or growth potential. With the exception of 
certain professional positions, educational attainments are not established as 
examination prerequisites although education may be given weight in rating past 
experience. It is assumed that educational criteria are somehow discriminatory 
and therefore "undemocratic", and that formal schooling does not contribute to 
job performance, so that anyone who passes the examination can fulfill his job 
responsibilities as well as the next man. Indeed, until 1965, Massachusetts 
Civil service laws prohibited the use of any educational requirements or criteria, 
so that even among professional personnel, their restrictive standards helped 


discourage the better educated from applying. It was only in 1967 that a high 
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school diploma or equivalency certificate was made a requirement for taking the 
Police Department examination. In 1970, however, the legislature retrogressed 
by allowing three years of military service to substitute for a high school 
diploma or an equivalency certificate. 

Veterans’ preference is an important part of the recruitment procedure. 
Indeed, veterans are given absolute preference in both the labor and the official 
service. No matter how early a manual worker applied, or how high a test score 
a white-collar applicant received, any veteran who qualifies by registering as an 
unskilled laborer, gives evidence of his proficiency as a skilled worker, or who 
simply passes the written examination, will almost automatically be offered the 
job. Among veterans, disabled veterans have first preference, followed by 
veterans, and then by the wives and mothers of deceased veterans. As of 1969, fully 
75 per cent of the men employed in civil Service positions throughout the state 
were awarded their jobs because of absolute veterans preference.® 

Also germane to the recruitment process are the uncompetitive salaries being 
offered relative to comparable employment outside the civil service, particularly 
at the middle and upper levels. Furthermore, the telescoping of monetary 
differentials--the smaller differences between top and bottom salaries in the 
civil service compared to those found in the private sector--counters the recruits' 
possible expectations that low starting salaries will give way to ones that are 
comparable to those in the private sector in the future. The relatively un- 
attractive salaries probably go a long way in explaining the many unfilled jobs, 
during periods of tight labor markets. The Mayor is responsible for administering 
city departments which contain some 15,000 full-time positions. Of these, 1,400 
were vacant as of 1970, so that even at a time of relatively low unemployment 
9 per cent of the jobs were unfilled. 


On-the-job performance plays virtually no part in promotions. There are 
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almost no ways in which to promote, accelerate promotions or otherwise reward 
meritorious service. Promotions are almost invariably determined by the candi- 
dates ' performance on written examinations--examinations designed to test their 
memorized knowledge of the specific duties and operating conditions of the posi- 
tion for which they are competing. It is the responsibility of the Massachusetts 
Division of Civil Service to prepare examinations which are tailored to the 
duties of the vacant post. Veterans are not given absolute preference as they 
are in entering the civil service, but they are awarded two (frequently crucial) 
points on their examination scores. Seniority is also built solidly into the 
promotional process. Candidates for higher positions must have held a position 
in the next lower grade for at least one year. The appointing authority is 
given the names of the three individuals who attained the highest scores on the 
written examination. He has the discretionary authority to promote any one of 
the three candidates. If he chooses to promote the candidate who ranked second 
or third on the examination, a statement must be written to the civil service 
commissioners justifying the decision. It would thus be possible for job per- 
formance to be taken into account in selecting among the top three candidates, 
but choices of other than the top ranking candidates are made in no more than 
5 per cent of all promotions .© Indeed, the basis upon which promotions for 
meritorious service might be made, formal on-the-job performance evaluations, 
are not found within any of the city departments. Examination scores, and thus 
promotions, are almost entirely dependent upon the candidates' ability to memorize 
printed job regulations and procedures specific to the prospective job. 

There is a second promotional route other than the competitive examination 
which does allow meritorious service to be taken into account, but it is used 
Only in a very small number of special cases. When the appointing authority wants 


to promote a particular individual because of his excellent job performance over 
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a long period of time, and there is practically no one else at his level equal 
to him in seniority and service, and if he has held a position in the next lower 
grade for at least three years--if these conditions are satisfied, then the 
appointing authority may request the departmental commissioner to authorize a 
qualifying examination. If the candidate simply passes this non-competitive 
examination he can be promoted. Not only is this an exceptionally rare pro- 
cedure, it is limited to the top positions in the Departmental hierarchyae 

One other aspect of the promotions procedure is relevant to our concerns. 

For a variety of reasons relating to the candidates' probability of success on the 
competitive examinations and the seniority requirements, virtually all promotions 
occur within the same department. In fact, civil servants who have been employed 
prior to 1968 cannot be transferred to another department without their consent 

and the approval of the Director of Civil Service. The upshot of these two factors 
iS a universal career pattern within the same department in which the civil ser- 
vant began his city employment. The number of persons in dead-end jobs is thus 
multiplied. When there is a log jam of candidates at the next higher level in one 
department, the aspirant for promotion remains where he is rather than transferring 
to another department with greater promotional opportunities. 

Turning to the disciplinary sanctions at the disposal of superiors, these 
range from the very mild warning, to the more serious sanctions of lay-off, sus- 
pension, downgrading in rank or compensation, to dismissal. Despite the availa- 
bility of a wide range of disciplinary sanctions their use is exceptionally in- 
frequent. Of the more than 13,000 civil servants employed by the city, no more 
than half a dozen, and usually not even that many, are dismissed in any one year. 
This maximum figure of 6 dismissals represents .05 per cent of the total number. 
In a study of 111 state and local agencies it was found that the average annual 


dismissal rate was 1.3 per cent, or 26 times the Boston rate.2 Massachusetts! civil 
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service laws assure the employee virtually the maximum security of tenure. If a 
Superior wants to apply any oF the more serious disciplinary sanctions, he must 
secure the departmental commissioner's approval. Even then the decision can be 
appealed to the Civil Service Commission and, if unsuccessful, a further appeal 
may be made to the courts. Moreover, the judicial appeal may be based either on 
legal grounds or substantive grounds (i.e., the civil servant's presumably unac- 
ceptable job performance). Not only is incompetence generally difficult to 
establish in a court of law, it is exceptionally problematic when there are not 
usually any job performance reports to rely upon. Superiors are consequently 
Strongly discouraged from taking serious disciplinary action except in the most 
flagrant and obvious cases. One apparently such flagrant and obvious case occurred 
when a local public works supervisor purposefully threw paint in a woman's face. 
But not only was he disciplined in a relatively mild manner--a three-month sus- 
pension--but in the end he was actually "rewarded" for his services. When he 
returned to work ninety days later, he received his back pay. And even if super- 
jors successfully took it upon themselves to discipline a civil servant, they (and 
their superiors) would still have to face strong pressures from the civil servants' 
union, legislators and probably from a veteran's organization as well. A story 
once made the rounds of the city departments: "They say that one of the missiles 
at Cape Kennedy has been named Civil Service. Won't work. And can't be fired”. 
Boston's Bureaucratic Ethos 

In most bureaucracies an informal structure of authority and informal rules 
of behavior appear alongside the formal ones, and the former usually have as 
great an impact upon behavior as do the latter. "In large organizations, devia- 
tions from the formal (rules) tend to become institutionalized, so that ‘unwritten 
laws' and informal associations are established. Institutionalization removes 


such deviations from the realm of personality differences, transforming them into 
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a persistent structural aspect of formal organizations." : The recruitment, pro- 
motional and disciplinary rules in the Boston bureaucracy give rise and shape to 
jts particular ethos--that informal rule which is found throughout the departments 
and which is central to other informal rules. Superiors strongly avoid actions 
that may cause strain, friction or antagonism between themselves and their sub- 
ordinates. A few points of clarification may be helpful. This informal rule has 
been internalized as a behavioral disposition at all levels in the departmental 
hierarchies , except for the commissioners who are appointed by the Mayor. The 
ethos says nothing about the attitudes of subordinates toward their superiors; 
it is limited to the superiors' actions in relation to their immediate subordinates , 
and to lower subordinates residing at a greater distance to a significantly lesser 
extent. This means that the ethos is operative at each level of the bureaucracy. 
Superiors are strongly disposed to follow this informal rule not only when they 
are quite certain that a particular action on their part will cause some strain, 
friction or antagonisms witn their subordindates; if there is a reasonable 
possibility that such strains will result, the ethos says,"Don't do it". On the 
other hand, the ethos does not predict anything about superiors' efforts to bring 
about harmonious, mutually supportive or friendly relations between them and 
their subordinates. The ethos only refers to the absence of strain, not the deve- 
lopment of amicable relationships. Other bureaucracies may also manifest this 
ethos, either for the same or different reasons. By no means, however, do all 
bureaucracies exhibit the ethos, and among those that might, the Boston bureau- 
cracy exhibits it in an inordinately intensive and extensive manner. 

How then do the recruitment, promotional and disciplinary patterns engender 
and maintain the ethos? The first part of the answer is quite obvious. Superiors 
have precious little authority with which to reward or punish subordinates. If 


Superiors were extensively able to influence promotions, the subordinates would 
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tend to accept their authority although it would often entail undesired actions. 
Since the great majority of civil servants would like to obtain greater recogni- 
tion, power, status and salaries through promotion, the inability of superiors 
to satisfy these desires sharply reduces the authority that subordinates are 
willing to accept. The inability of superiors to exact disciplinary control 
over their subordinates has the same consequences for their authority relations. 
But since fewer civil servants are in danger of being disciplined than may be 
interested in promotions, this factor becomes somewhat less important than the 
previous one. The only rewards and punishments superiors are able to dispense 
are the relatively minor ones of re-assigning subordinates to more or less 
pleasant tasks and to different parts of the city. But even here, the number 
of superiors who are in a position to re-assign personnel is quite limited. 

Given their minimal authority, superiors have two choices. They can try to 
act in accordance with their positions of formal authority, or they can accept 
the severe limitations placed upon that authority due to the absence of promotional 
and disciplinary powers. The former is a poor choice because it entails consider- 
able costs. To begin with, like superiors in most organizations, they would be 
running up against Downs' "law of counter-control: the greater the effort made 
by a savereign or top-level official to control the behavior of subordinate of fice 
cials, the greater the efforts made by those subordinates to evade or counteract 
such control."!9 According to Downs, the subordinates' efforts to negate control 
from above need not be successful. But in the absence of important rewards and 
punishments at the superiors' disposal, as in Boston, such efforts may very well 
be successful. Superiors will then come to feel highly frustrated in being unable 
to exercise the kind of authority commensurate with their formal positions; some 
officials would be paying more intense psychic costs insofar as their self-image 


as Superiors is shattered. Even if the superiors were sometimes to succeed, 
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despite few sanctions at their disposal, it would require a great deal of time 
and effort on their part--time and effort that could be spent on other job- 
related responsibilities or saved for personal use. And whether superiors 
succeed or fail, the subordinates will be highly resentful and uncooperative 
wherever possible. The superiors' work situations would thus become most unat- 
tractive given the underlying animosities and their daily expression. 

Several other features of the recruitment and promotional process further 
accentuate and deepen the superiors' incentives not to act as superiors or in 
reverse fashion, to avoid friction with their subordinates. In all bureaucracies 
there is a tendency to avoid friction toward co-workers when it is expected that 
these same individuals will interact with each other over a long period of time. 
Otherwise the costs to be paid will be excessive since they will continue to be 
exacted over many years. 

In Boston a civil servant's career is most commonly a life-long career. 

Only a small minority of civil servants resign, and a miniscule number are dis- 
missed. More importantly, their career patterns are such that they remain in the 
sane department throughout their working lives; indeed, they remain within a 
single departmental division. As previously noted, officials only have the oppor- 
tunity to advance within their present departmental divisions. Even when there 
are promotion bottlenecks, it is most uncommon for officials to transfer or be 
promoted to another division. And when we add to this feature the slow, grade- 
by-grade promotional pattern, it means that officials will be working with prac- 
tically the identical group of subordinates for much if not all of their working 
lives. Under these circumstances the disposition to avoid friction with subor- 
dinates is heightened and reinforced. 

Despite all these difficulties, superiors could more easily carry out their 


responsibilities as superiors if the subordinates themselves were sufficiently 
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capable and motivated to turn in a better than adequate job performance. Under 
such circumstances superiors would not have to exercise as much of their authority 
in directing their subordinates, thereby reducing their costs in doing so. Yet 

by and large, Boston's civil servants have neither the requisite capabilities or 
motivations. The motivations are absent because promotions are almost entirely 
unrelated to on-the-job performance, even leaving aside the fact that the superi- 
ors cannot influence promotions. Examination scores, and thus promotions, are 
based upon the after-hours memorization of regulations and procedures governing 
the hoped-for job. Recalling the features of the recruitment process leads to 

the conclusion that the typical recruit will not be especially capable or motivated 
to turn in more than a barely adequate performance, if that. In order to attract 
capable and motivated individuals the city departments would have to offer higher 
Salaries, aS well as the possibility of rapid advancement. The departments would 
also attract such individuals if the competition for positions was seen to be 
fairly selective, enticing recruits with the prestige of naving "won" their 
positions. Departments would also have to hire these men as soon as they apply. 
Yet none of these conditions apply in Boston. Starting salaries are low relative 
to many alternative jobs, and there is no expectation that even the most rapidly 
promoted official will ever be earning a Salary equivalent to that of a motivated 
and talented worker in other fields. Advancement, while it need not be especially 
Slow, is certainly not inordinately fast. With regard to selectivity, such dis- 
tinguishing criteria as education and previous career accomplishments are given 
little if any weight; and the absolute preference accorded to veterans, requiring 
only a minimum passing grade to be certified ahead of non-veterans, further ne- 
gates the selectivity principle. Finally, the long wait which often occurs between 
the time of the examination and the appearance of the eligibility lists--usually 
four to six months--means that the more motivated and capable applicants will 


accept other employment in the meantime. Taken together, these recruitment features 
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make the city departments look like an employer of last resort. 

From what has just been said about recruitment, it also follows that the new 
recruits find the prevailing ethos a highly conducive one in which to work. 
They are pleased to have superiors whose authority is minimal and who avoid fric- 
tion, thereby reinforcing the superiors’ disposition to avoid friction. The 
typical recruit is at most motivated to do an ordinary job in an ordinary way, and 
as such, the prevailing ethos not only leaitimizes this conception of his role, it 
may also enhance his self-respect and sense of integrity. At a minimum, it does 
not create a morale problem for new recruits. The typical recruit receives his 
satisfactions not from the work itself, nor from the exercise of public responsi- 
bilities, but rather from the opportunities it provides for sociable activities 
on the job. The prevailing ethos provides the civil servants with a wide scope of 
autonomy on the job, and this allows them to attain the values of sociability and 
group membership on the job. With respect to that large number of recruits with 
working-class backgrounds, they are able to establish a continuity between their 
outside lives and their lives on the job. It is this continuity which makes their 
working lives satisfying, if not also nearind caine 

These, then, are the conditions which engender and maintain the prevailing 
ethos, according to which superiors are strongly disposed not to take actions 
that are likely to cause strain, friction or antagonism with their immediate sub- 
ordinates. The plausibility of the hypothesized connections as well as the presence 
of the ethos itself, may be enhanced by considering some alternative possibilities. 
If it can be shown that the recruitment, promotional and disciplinary patterns do 
not produce alternative informal rules which contradict or minimize the ethos' 
Salience, and if it can be shown that those alternatives which are present are 
actually supportive of the prevalence--if these arguments can be made, then the 


plausibility attaching to our interpretation will be concomitantly heightened. 
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It has been suggested that superiors are faced with certain costs or disincen- 
tives, which have been fresent for a sufficiently long time for them to be 
internalized as attitudinal dispositions (or ethos), to behave in a certain 
manner toward subordinates. Although the proposition itself is formulated in 
attitudinal terms, it is based upon the concept of incentives and disincentives. 
Thus in looking at possible alternative interpretations, it would be useful to 
rely upon two important studies of organizational behavior which rely heavily 
upon incentive theory. 

A widely accepted approach to the study of organizational behavior begins with 
the assumption that men behave as they do because of the various incentives pro- 
vided by the formal or informal organizational structure. The prima facie 
importance of this assumption has led to the classification and analysis of 
Organizations according to the particular incentives they provide. In their 
article on "Incentive Systems: A Theory of Organization", Clark and Wilson 
distinguish between three types of organizations on the basis of the material, 
Solidary and purposive incentives they offer.!¢ Material incentives are monetary 
rewards or rewards that can readily be translated into monetary terms. It has 
already been shown that Boston's civil servants neither join the departments nor 
work within them because of material incentives. The only significant material 
reward they enjoy is their security of tenure. This is an important incentive for 
many, if not most civil servants. But in no way does it induce behaviors or 
attitudes which are incompatible with the ethos. Purposive incentives are intan- 
gible. They are primarily derived from the organization's stated goals, what 


"l3° TF these 


Clark and Wilson call the "suprapersonal goals of the organization. 
are present at all, they are found among a few officials at most. Neither in the 
recruitment process nor in the departments' day-to-day activities is there any 


Significant mention of their public goals--the responsibility of serving the 
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citizens and the city with which the departments are charged. There is not even 
the glimmerings of an esprit de corps which is related to their purposive goals. 
Solidary incentives vary widely, but they generally derive from the act of associ- 
ating together in the organization. They include such “rewards as socializing, 
congeniality, the sense of group membership and identification, the status re- 
sulting from membership, fun and conviviality, the maintenance of social distinc- 
tions, and so aoeea It is just these solidary incentives which have been said 

to characterize the Boston bureaucracy. Recruits are attracted into the departments 
partly by the promised sociability and sense of group membership. Superiors are 
confronted with this kind of solidary incentive on the part of their subordinates, 
as well as being effectively denuded of much of their formal authority. They thus 
fall back upon the ethos, which in turn further reinforces solidary relationships 
among peers and to a lesser extent among superiors and subordinates. Thus the 
two incentives whose presence would have contradicted the ethos--material and 
purposive incentives--are absent; and the solidary incentive which does character- 
ize the departments helps engender and reinforce the prevailing ethos. 

Downs ' typology of bureaucratic officials is based upon their behavioral 
motivations, or what we have chosen to call incentives .!° His basic distinction 
Separates officials who are motivated purely by self-interest from those with mixed 
motives , combining self-interest and "altruistic loyalty to large values". A 
further distinction is then made among this second type of offical. There are 
"zealots" who are motivated by a particular policy goal, ‘advocates" who are at- 
tached to a broader set of goals than are zealots, and "statesmen" who are loyal 
to society aS a whole. Leaving aside their self-interested components , these 
three types of mixed motives are comparable to Clark and Wilson's purposive incen- 
tives, of which there are precious few in the city departments. There are certainly 
not any advocates or statesmen, with the possible exception of a few commissioners — 


who hold their jobs at the Mayor's discretion rather than enjoying civil service 
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tenure. Some departments contain a few zealots at the higher levels. Yet 

their policy motives are strongly adulterated by the conflicting goal of pre- 
serving their own domain and independence from other officials. And when they 

do sometimes act as zealots, their small numbers obviate the possibility of 

their setting the tone for others in the department--others who are motivated 

by self-interested incentives. Downs distinguishs between "climbers and con- 
servers" among the self-interested type of officials. Climbers are motivated 

by income, power or prestige: they are willing to "produce" in order to attain 
these values. Yet the recruitment and promotional features make it most unlikely 
that climbers will be attracted to the departments, and if so, they will not 
remain long. The departments certainly have their climbers in the partial sense 
that many want to increase their incomes, but the promotional structure does not 
lead them to "produce" in order to attain higher salaries. This leaves the con- 
servers, officials who "consider convenience and security as nearly all-important. 
In contrast to the climbers, conservers seek merely to retain the amount of 

power, income and prestige that they already have, rather than to maximize them."16 
Conservers are found in all the departments; indeed they constitute those 80 to 

90 per cent of the officials who do 10 to 20 per cent of the work. The kind of 
men who are recruited into the departments are certainly not averse to maximizing 
the convenience of their jobs. Superiors are also conservers, for they act ac- 
cording to the ethos just because it is most convenient, or least costly, for them 
to do so. Thus, as in our application of the Clark and Wilson typology, officials 
with the kind of behavioral motivations that contradict the ethos are not found in 
the departments; and those officials with motivations that match and reinforce the 
ethos--the conservers--are found throughout the departments. 


This discussion of commonly present incentives which could lead to dispositions 


and behaviors other than those predicted by the ethos supports the argument in two 
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ways. In the absence of particular incentives which could neutralize or detract 
from the ethos, the degree to which the ethos influences the superiors’ behavior 
can only be reinforced or enhanced. There is very little "competition" between 

the ethos and poneradtctommcienocicion: and behaviors. Moreover, on the assump- 
tion that the two typologies exhaust all incentives that are commonly found in 
American organizations, it then follows that Boston's officials "must" be acting 
according to Clark and Wilson's solidary incentive and Downs' convenience and 
security motivation. And these incentives are closely supportive of the prevailing 
ethos. 

Seven Behavioral Rules 

The prevailing ethos has a powerful and multiple impact upon the behavior of 
Superiors toward their subordinates. Seven behavioral rutes can be deduced or 
inferred from it, and each one of them directly or indirectly influences depart- 
mental performance. The recruitment, promotional and disciplinary patterns have 
been related to the ethos rather than to the particular behaviors directly for 
several reasons. Here it need only be said that without the ethos as an inter- 
vening variable, these patterns would not be capable of predicting or explaining 
most of the behavioral rules. 

Behavioral Rule 1: Superiors exercise minimal control and supervision over 
their subordinates. This behavior follows clearly and directly from the ethos. 
The exercise of more than minimal control and supervision would multiply the 
number of formalized hierarchical contacts between superiors and subordinates , 
thereby increasing the likelihood of strain, friction or antagonisms between them. 
This behavioral rule is further reinforced by Downs' previously quoted "Taw of 
counter control", according to which subordinates both resent and defend themselves 
against control from above. Since resentment and conflict both entail strains 


between superiors and subordinates, control is minimized. And when control is 
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minimal, Superiors have little incentive to supervise their subordinates ' work. 
Evidence for this proposition comes from Wilson's comparison of police 

treatment of juvenile deliquents in Boston ("Eastern City") and Oakland 
("Western City") which provides a striking contrast in the degree of control and 
supervision. |” Despite practically identical structures of formal authority, the 
Boston police force is highly decentralized; individual division stations are 
relatively autonomous in their relations with police headquarters, with officers 
commonly remaining in the same division for their entire careers. These general 
Characteristics are especially applicable to the juvenile officers. There is mini- 
mal control and supervision either by the division captain or by headquarters. The 
juvenile officer 

is not supervised closely or, in many cases, not supervised 

at all; he works in his own office and makes his own disposi- 

tions. Whatever records the juvenile officer chooses to keep 

--and most keep some sort of record--is largely up to him. 

Once a week he is required to notify the headquarters of the 

juvenile bureau of his activities and to provide the bureau 

with the names and offenses of any juveniles he has processed. 

Otherwise he is on his own. The division captain rarely 

chooses to closely supervise the handling of juvenile offenders. 

His rules, though binding, are few in number and rarely system- 

atic or extensive. 18 
In contrast, "Western City's" top ranking officers are not at all reluctant to 
exercise high levels of control and supervision. In fact, it was just for this 
reason that the local precincts were abolished, the number and specificity of the 
rules and reporting procedures were increased, and supervision was tightened at 
all levels. As a result, the police officers felt that "they were being watched, 
checked, supervised and reported on". Some officers also thought that their 
“productivity'"--the number of arrests, citations written, Suspicious persons 
questioned--was being measured. !9 


At the time of his resignation one Littie City Hall manager wrote a 25-page 


report about his experiences. Part of the report deals with the operations of city 
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departments in his area of the city. In commenting on the Highway Division of the 
Public Works Department he begins by recognizing the poor condition of their equip- 
ment. But he then goes on to offer an additional explanation for the inadequate 
services provided by the Highway Division. 

We have a real personnel difficulty [with the highway people}. 

Most of the men out here have been here for a number of years, 

and know the ways, and seem to get around not doing much of the 

work. They get little direction themselves from their particu- 

lar foreman, who I might add has been exceptionally good to us at 

[the Little City Hall], but still is rather weak administratively. 
His description of the Park and Recreation Department's work in the area is similar, 
except that control and supervision are even more weakly exercised. "The local 
foreman out here does not exert any type of direction on his men. They work 8 to 
12 with almost the rest of the afternoon off." 

The low level of supervision and control at each level in the hierarchy has 

a cumulative impact. It means that upper echelon officials are unable to exercise 
more than minimal control and supervision over the lower echelons, even though the 
ethos refers primarily to relations between superiors and their immediate subordi- 
nates. For example, the extent of supervision is so low in the Traffic and Parking 
Department, that not until the Office of Public Service brought it to the atten- 
tion of the commissioner did he realize that the sign shop was simply not producing. 
The low level of control then became evident when the commissioner ordered the 
responsible foreman to speed up sign production. The foreman decided that this 
would be an appropriate time to take his vacation. The Executive Director of the 
Boston Housing Authority also had great difficulty in getting low level supervisors 
to comply with a directive. He directed the maintenance personnel to provide in- 
formation about existing supplies and work to be done, and to do so on a regular 
basis. The first and second attempts to achieve compliance failed. It was only 
on the third attempt, after expending considerable resources that the information 


was provided. At the present time the regularity with which it is being supplied 
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remains in doubt. This particular directive not only involved control over sub- 


ordinates, the information to be supplied would also facilitate closer super- 


vision, and it is perhaps due to this combination of factors that the maintenance 
personnel were so adamant in their refusal to comply. 

Behavioral Rule 2: Superiors set low performance standards for their sub- 
ordinates. Performance standards refer both to the quantity and quality of work 
that superiors expect of their subordinates. If superiors set relatively high or 
demanding performance standards, the result would clearly be friction and antag- 
onism. Given the strong desire for on-the-job convenience and the absence of 
incentives to "produce", subordinates react negatively to superiors who set such 
standards. In fact, departmental performance standards center around a point some- 
what below their subordinates' average capabilities and motivations--an average 
level which has already been shown to be quite low. If hiaher standards were set, 
this could cause friction with those subordinates who cluster around the averaae. 
And those superiors who place a high value upon their formal authority or who 
take some pride in occupying a responsible position, would experience a good deal 
of frustration and perhaps a loss of self-respect if they set performance standards 
that would not be met, over and above the price to be paid in terms of increased 
friction. These considerations go a long way toward explaining why some 10 to 20 
per cent of the total number of employees in almost all departmental units do close 
to 90 per cent of the work. Moreover, this goes on openly without comment from 
Superiors. 

Some persuasive evidence for this second behavioral rule may be found in 
Gardiner's analysis of traffic law enforcement in 508 cities, which indicates an 
enormous variation in the rate at which police departments hand out moving viola- 
tion tickets to motorists. Holding population constant--Boston and Dallas have 
practically the same population size--it turns out that the Boston police wrote 


11,242 tickets in 1965 compared to 273,626 moving violations cited in Dallas. These 
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figures represent a 24-fold difference. And of the 508 cities for which data 
were collected, Boston ranks very near the bottom of the continuum, with 16 
tickets being issued annually per 1,000 population. In contrast, some police 
departments hand out over 300 tickets per 1,000 popu Pagiontas Gardiner's data 
not only says a good deal about the extremely low performance of one Boston 
department, his explanation for the enormous variation points directly to the 
performance standards set by superiors. After testing a large handful of plaus- 
ible hypotheses, Gardiner concluded that the most important factor “affecting a 
policeman's decision to cite or ignore traffic violations is the demand for 


tickets by superior officers. "2! 


And in Boston superiors set low performance 
Standards . 

Among lower echelon officials in particular, there appear to be only two 
major performance standards. Superiors expect their subordinates to be on the job 
throughout the working day, and they expect them to go through the motions of 
their jobs during these eight hours. Of course more is often expected--just 
going through the motions is not enough--but these two "standards" are frequently 
the most that is expected. Superiors can readily be held responsible if their 
subordinates are not on the job or obviously seen to be loafing, but in most 
other instances it becomes possible to "cover up" and make excuses for inadequate 
job performance, especially given the low performance standards that prevail 
throughout the departments. For example, in the Parks and Recreation Department, 
most maintenance supervisors are very satisfied when their men simply pick up 
the trash. 

Superiors' low performance standards are also evident in the absence of any 
expectation that subordinates make some efforts to communicate with other divisions 
or departments when appropriate to do so. In this regard even a minimal level of 


initiative is so unusual that when a subordinate does take it, he thinks of himself 


Shige 


as deserving of special recognition. For example, when officials received com- 
plaints from the Little City Halls which should have been sent to another depart- 
ment, they considered it going beyond the call of duty to pass it on to the proper 
department rather than return it to the Little City Hall marked "wrong department". 
Even within a Single department, and one that is not especially large, communica- 
tion and coordination among the three divisions of the Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment is virtually non-existent. The department of Public Works has five divisions. 
One of these is responsible for installing new street lights and another for widen- 
ing streets. It would obviously make good sense to widen a street before putting 
in new lights which would otherwise have to be unnecessarily moved. Yet the mini- 
mal communication and coordination between the divisions have sometimes led to just 
the reverse sequence. 

Behavioral Rule 3: Middle and high-ranking officials hoard what authority 
they have vis-a-vis their subordinates; there is a determined refusal to devolve 
responsibility and independence to lower level civil servants. At first glance, 
this behavioral rule appears to contradict the previous ones, especially that of 
the superiors' minimal exercise of control and supervision over their subordinates. 
Yet is is partly the impact of these two behavioral regularities which supports this 
third rule. Middle and high level officials strongly identify with their positions 
of formal authority, particularly in view of the relatively long period it took to 
achieve their present status. They want to derive prestige and related rewards 
from their authoritative positions by exercising their formally defined prerogatives. 
Yet the first and second behavioral rules circumscribe the scope and frequency of 
their behavior as superior authorities, as does the ethos itself. Civil servants 
at the middle and higher echelons are thus confronted with two conflicting disposi- 
tions: to exercise or not to exercise their prerogatives. Given the strength of 


these two dispositions, they usually try to satisfy both of them, or at least not 
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to contradict either. Out of this conflict comes a "compromise" which satisfies 
neither disposition, but nor does it contradict them. What limited authority 
remains after the ethos and the first two rules are satisfied is closely hoarded 
by refusing to grant subordinates responsibility or autonomy. Superiors can then 
See themselves as superiors, without at the same time contradicting the ethos or 
rules one and two. The latter is not contradicted because those authoritative acts 
which can easily produce friction--setting high performance standards and exer- 
cising extensive control and supervision--are avoided. At the same time the 
authority which remains is closely and avidly embraced to signify the superiors’ 
positions qua superiors. This behavioral rule is found in an especially pronounced 
form among superiors in departmental headquarters (i.e., in city hall) vis-a-vis 
Supervisory personnel in the outlying departmental offices and yards. The division 
between "in town" officials and those in the local areas is the sharpest line of 
Status demarcation within the departments, providing the former with additional 
impetus to hoard their formal prerogatives. The result is an exceptionally high 
degree of centralization. At the same time, however, authority at the upper levels 
is weakened because it resides at such a distance from the points at which deci- 
sions are to be implemented, and in addition, the downward flow of centralized 
authority is weakened by the ethos and behavioral rules one and two. This peculiar 
form of centralization thus contributes to the worst of both possible worlds. When 
centralized authority is most important--when there is a conflict between superiors 
and subordinates--decisive decisions cannot be made if decisions are made at all; 
when decentralized authority is advantageous--when autonomy and responsibility are 
desired by lower level supervisory personnel--it is not forthcoming. 23 

An extreme, but not atypical example of the extent to which authority is 
hoarded at the upper levels, relates the departmental commissioner to line personnel 
at the lowest level. Occasionally the public works crews who clean catch basins 


work overtime on weekends. When that happens, the commissioner himself must approve 
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the request for overtime pay. And this occurs despite the fact that the public 
Works Department is already divided into five large divisions, and despite the 
great backlog of catch basins to be cleaned. A better example, in the sense that 
it illustrates the "compromise" between two conflicting tendencies, also comes 
from the Public Works Department. The Highway Division is responsible for the 
city's street cleaning operations. Its city hall staff has the responsibility 
for setting up street cleaning schedules, which is done without even consulting 
the ten district supervisors who know exactly what kind and how much equipment is 
actually available for street cleaning operations. The upper echelons are acting 
as superiors insofar as they make the relevant decisions completely on their own 
and then issue the appropriate instructions. On the other hand, they are minimizing 
the amount of friction with subordinate personnel by not making any efforts to 
Supervise and insure the implementation of their schedules. If they did so, they 
would find some great disparities between the schedule and actual street cleaning 
operations. A similar pattern is found in the Public Works' snow removal pro- 
cedures, in which the number and type of equipment used in each of the local yards 
is prescribed centrally and then relayed by teletype. When the yard supervisors 
are dissatisfied with the "mix" of plows, trucks and front-end loaders assigned to 
them, they cannot telephone departmental headquarters because the teletype explic- 
itly requires that communications are only to move downwards--a directive which 
allows the upper echelons to act like superiors without contravening the ethos. 
The hoarding of authority at the center occurs even when citizens are in dire 
need of rapid action. Residents who have been burned out of their homes or who 
have experienced other housing emergencies must have the Housing Inspection De- 
partment verify and certify the nature of the problem before they can receive help 
from the Red Cross, the Boston Redevelopment Authority or the Boston Housing 


Authority. The locally based housing inspectors inspect the house and verify that 
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it is unfit for human habitation. But rather than being able to use this verifi- 
cation form in order to get immediate housing assistance, the citizens must wait 
while it is sent to the departmental commissioner. The commissioner insists that 
only he have the authority to certify that the citizens' housing is unfit for 
human habitation. The housing inspectors do not have the authority to provide 
this certification even though they themselves have inspected the dwelling unit. 

Behavioral Rule 4: Superiors set up routines and work schedules according 
to patterns of work as opposed to patterns of service. Routines and schedules 
based upon work patterns are suited to the convenience of subordinates; those 
based upon service patterns are set up according to criteria of citizen needs and 
convenience, speed, quality of the work, efficiency, and the maximization of 
resources. In any organization work and service patterns come into conflict to 
some extent. In Boston's departments the conflict is extensive given the preva- 
lence of strong desires and expectations for the work-place rewards of sociability, 
group togetherness and convenience. Superiors thus opt for those routines and 
schedules suited to their subordinates' work patterns in order to avoid friction 
with them. 

An example of service patterns suffering at the expense of work patterns comes 
from the Housing Inspection Department. Inspectors look into all housing complaints, 
from no heat to broken windows, according to a schedule based upon work patterns. 
Many tenants who register complaints are not at home between nine and five o'clock, 
often making inspections impossible during normal working hours. Yet the housing 
inspectors' schedules do not allow for inspections during evenina hours or week- 
ends when the tenants are at home. The only exception involves no-heat problems 
during the winter, but even here inspectors have been exceptionally reluctant to 
be called out during week-ends. In the South End, with its many run-down rooming 


and apartment houses, no-heat problems are quite common. Yet a private group was 
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finally forced to deal with these problems partly because of the housing inspec- 
tors' close adherence to schedules based on work patterns. The inspectors! un-: 
willingness to work on weekends, even when this means great discomfort and hardship 
for the residents, can also be gauged from the fact that some landlords regularly 
shut off the heat supply on weekends in order to save money on their fuel bills. 
The housing inspectors are not expected until Monday, at which time it can be 
claimed that the operating difficulty has been taken care of, and the heat turned 
back on. A similar example of schedules being set according to work patterns is 
found in the Boston Housing Authority, which administers the city's public housing 
projects. Many residents are workers who get up at five or six o'clock in the 
morning. Yet the boiler men in the projects do not get to their jobs until seven 
o'clock, leaving the early risers without heat. 

Citizens who want changes in traffic and parking regulations, such as limiting 
parking to one side of the street or turning it into a one-way street, for example, 
must receive permission from the Traffic and Parking Department. Interested 
citizens must first present a petition to that effect signed by numerous residents, 
a traffic engineer then looks into the matter, and he may then approve or disapprove 
the request. While the procedure is commonly a simple one, it should be noted that 
the sequence of steps is suited to the convenience of the department rather than the 
residents. Only after the residents have taken the time and trouble to present a 
petition will they find out whether or not a change in traffic or parking patterns 
is feasible. And this often requires no more than a glance at a map. If any de- 
partment unit should be responsive to the citizens' wishes it is the Recreation 
Division of the Parks and Recreation Department. It is the only departmental unit 
that directly provides citizens with a service which is meant to give them pleasure, 
as Opposed to services which remedy or protect citizens against problems. Yet there 
have been very limited, if any efforts to involve residents in selecting, schedul- 


ing and planning recreation activities. Planned recreation programs are thus often 
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not what the community wants or needs. It is easier to make plans without con- 
Sulting the residents; it is even easier to repeat the same events and schedules 
from the previous occasion. 

Behavioral Rule 5: Superiors rarely if ever undertake projects; they limit 
their units' work almost exclusively to maintenance activities--activities that 
constitute the units' minimal responsibilities. Superiors do not undertake pro- 
jects, by which is meant any responsibilities beyond or different from the formally 
assigned minimal ones, because of the friction that would ensue. While there is 
substantial agreement as to what constitutes a unit's maintenance responsibili- 
ties, no such agreement can be confidently predicted with respect to projects. 
Superiors' directives to undertake a project could lead subordinates to claim that 
the project does not lie within the unit's sphere of responsibility, or they might 
argue that the time spent on the project could be better spent elsewhere. Even if 
there were no diSagreement on either of these questions, subordinates keenly con- 
cerned with on-the-job convenience and sociability are going to look askance at 
projects entailing additional work, even if in the long-run such projects are 
effective in cutting down the amount of maintenance work required. At the higher 
echelons in particular, projects are avoided when they require communication and 
coordination across bureaucratic boundaries. 

Recreational activities represent one sphere in which projects could be imple- 
mented relatively easily. It would not require significantly larger expenditures , 
new capital equipment or additional personnel; nor would it involve the Parks and 
Recreation Department in conflicts or coordinating efforts with other departments. 
Yet the department does not have a projects or program planning staff responsible 
for developing new programs. There is one man in the department with an ill-defined 
role which somehow takes in these responsibilities, but even the implementation of 
his efforts has been negated by other departmental officials. Except for the fed- 


erally-assisted neighborhood improvement program, the Housing Inspection Department 
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also fails to undertake projects. And while it is far more difficult to do so in 
the area of code enforcement than recreational activities, housing problems are so 
obviously important and urgent that the department's disinterest in code enforce- 
ment projects cannot be explained away by pointing to the courts as the obstacles. 
In the city's poorer areas landlords often do not act upon the violations cited by 
the housing inspectors. Landlords are given 24 hours within which to make the 
necessary repairs if the violation is a serious one, but these abatements are ig- 
nored for some time. It takes another two weeks before the inspectors bring the 
violation to court, and then due to the backlog of cases, it takes another three 
months before the case is heard. The landlords will often make the necessary re- 
pairs just prior to their court appearances. Others calculate that it is cheaper 
to pay the relatively paltry fines. To some extent it can be legitimately claimed, 
as the Housing Inspection Department argues, that the problem resides in the courts 
not the department. Yet if the department accepted the problem of recalcitrant 
landlords as a special project, perhaps a great deal could be accomplished. When 
called in on a complaint in a building whose owner has previously flouted the 
inspector's authority and the intent of the housing code, the inspector could 
readily identify several additional violations. He would write up those violations 
which are particularly expensive to remedy. The landlord would then get the message 
that unless the first complaint is remedied with some dispatch, the inspector will 
cite additional violations which would cost a good deal to remedy. Yet this has 
not been tried. The suggested approach might not be as effective as it seems at 
first glance because the courts are only willing to accept the two most important 
violations for each dwelling unit. But if not productive, the department could then 
try to alter the courts' informal rule which limits each case to two violations. 
Indeed, it could be plausibly argued that such a change would reduce the number of 
times a landlord is brought to court and thus cut back the large backlog of cases. 


This strategy, too, has not been attempted. Still another approach might prove even 
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more effective. When faced with recalictrant landlords the department could proceed 
to inspect and code all of their properties, which might then cost $3,000 or more in 
repair bills for each of them. The message would then come across that it does not 
pay to flout the inspectors' citations for single violations. Of course, the city's 
Law Department might object to these procedures with their implicit threat to land- 
lords. In any case, the Housing Inspection Department has not undertaken code 
enforcement projects that might have a significant impact upon the quality of housing 
in poorer areas. 

Behavioral Rule 6: When confronted with difficult problems, superiors will 
not give them adequate attention; they are referred to another unit, delayed, 
remedied over an exceptionally long period of time, or treated superficially. If 
difficult problems were adequately dealt with, friction between superiors and 
Subordinates might very well ensue since this would involve the unit in additional 
work. Such work might very well be especially frustrating and unpleasant, and the 
unit's established and convenient routine would be altered, at least temporarily 2° 

The broadest and most important difficulty for the city is the provision of 
adequate services to the poorest areas of the city, which also happen to contain 
a disproportionate number of residents who are most in need of city services. In 
the poorer areas, the citizens' problems tend to be doubly difficult: they are 
larger in scope and their resolution is more difficult. Not only is there more 
litter in the streets, but abandoned and illegally parked cars make street sweeping 
Operations more difficult. Similarly, in the case of code enforcement, there are 
many more violations in the poorer areas and landlords are more reluctant to remedy 
violations. The survey data discussed in the previous chapter indicated that 
residents in low income areas believed themselves to be receiving poorer services 
than those enjoyed by people in the more prosperous communities. This indirect 
evidence, based upon the residents' own perceptions, is buttressed by a study of 


Sanitation activities in different parts of the city. Given the scope of the sani- 
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tation problem in the poorer areas and the special difficulties involved in meeting 
the problem--such as residents who set out the rubbish on the wrong day or discard 
it in improper containers--it could be argued that the Public Works Department 
should be devoting extra men and resources to the low income areas. Yet neither 
with respect to refuse collection or street cleaning do these areas receive services 
even equal to those of higher-income neighborhoods. Qualitatively and quantitative- 
ly sanitation services are actually poorer in the low income areas. 2° 

Behavioral Rule 7: Upper echelon officials devote virtually no attention to 
the analysis of departmental procedures and operations, and if such an analysis 
were carried out, or if relevant information were supplied from outside the depart- 
ment, the top officials would not order those changes indicated as necessary by the 
analysis. This hypothesis is limited to upper echelon officials because it is they 
alone who are normally responsible for assessing departmental performance--ordering 
an examination of general procedures, the distribution of resources relative to the 
work to be accomplished, the distribution of resources in the various local areas 
according to their needs, and more generally, the efficiency and productivity of 
various departmental operations. Since the ethos prevails most strongly with regard 
to relations between superiors and their immediate subordinates, at first it may not 
be clear how this seventh informal rule follows from the ethos. In ordering an | 
analysis of departmental procedures and operations, upper echelon superiors would be 
implicitly criticizing their subordinates, possibly exposing their poor performance, 
and threatening their established and convenient work patterns. Even though most 
of these subordinates are sufficiently distant from the upper echelon superiors to 
weaken the ethos' hold on the latter under these circumstances, the ethos not only 
makes for some reluctance on the part of top officials to order an analysis, it helps 
engender this last behavioral rule in other ways as well. 

Top echelon superiors cannot confidently rely upon the subordinates' willing- 


ness to supply the necessary information without sharp distortions, or to supply 
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it at all. At each level superiors would be reluctant to extract information from 
their subordinates. To do so would explicitly or implicitly contradict the ethos 
since the information could be critical of their performance and threaten their 
convenient work patterns, superiors would be asking their subordinates to spend 
additional time in gathering and collating the information; and with the low level 
of supervision and control, there is no guarantee that the information will be 
accurate. In fact, it may not even be forthcoming. For example, in illustrating 
the superiors’ minimal control and supervision, it was noted that the Executive 
Director of the Boston Housing Authority encountered the refusal of maintenance 
personnel to provide information about existing supplies and work to be done. Thus 
the prevailing ethos allows subordinates at each level to evade or distort their 
Superiors' requests for information, explaining the great reluctance of top offi- 
cials to request it. Even if it were supplied to the top echelon officials, how- 
ever, or even if it were supplied from outside the department, they would not take 
the information and analyses seriously. In doing so, the top officials would place 
themselves in a difficult position. They could ignore the information and its 
implicit or explicit call for departmental changes. Except that they would then 
injure their professional self-esteem and their identification as authoritative, 
high level officials. On the other hand, if they took the information seriously and 
acted upon it, ordering changes in departmental procedures or operations, they 
would be flouting the prevailing ethos. Moreover, in violating the ethos, they 
might experience intense frustrations when the changes are not implemented, or 


their intent negated, by middle and lower level superiors who adhere to the ethos. 


For example, the Office of Public Service has often supplied a deputy com- 
missioner with data on the number and type of complaints involving their departments . 
The data also include the various tynes of complaints that were resolved or left 


unresolved. 
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This information is overly gross for analyzing departmental operations. Yet 
at the end of each report the Office of Public Service Director invited the deputy 
commissioners to request more detailed breakdowns of the data or their analysis. 
This is "free" information which could be used to analyze departmental operations , 
and since it comes from outside the departments, the top officials could use it 
SO as not to become prisoners of their own subordinates. They would not have to 
rely upon their subordinates for possibly distorted information, nor face their 
refusal to supply any information at all. However, only in one instance did the 
departments request additional data or their analysis. The potentially important 
source of "free" and undistorted information was ignored in order to avoid an un- 


palatable dilemma .2° 


Departmental Performance 

The seven behavioral rules constitute an extensive description of departmental 
behavior. When taken together in various combinations, they can be used to deline- 
ate patterns of departmental performance--the extent to which the departments suc- 
ceed or fail in providing city services that are qualitatively and quantitatively 
adequate. One criterion with which to qauge the departments’ performance is the 
degree to which human and material resources are fully utilized. The departments 
may be viewed as a black box. They receive "X" amount of inputs (personnel, equip- 
ment, capital facilities) which they use to produce "Y" amount of outputs (service 
deliveries). The difference between "X" and "Y" constitutes wastage of resources. 
This difference clearly cannot be measured quantitatively, but it is possible to 
judge whether or not it is exceptionally large by relying upon some of the behav- 
ioral rules. Behavioral rules 1,2,5, and 7 lead to the conclusion that the wastage 
is indeed large--human and material resources are excessively underutilized, opera- 
ting efficiency is inordinately low, there is a great deal of slack in the system. 

According to behavioral rule 1, superiors minimally supervise and control 


their subordinates. As such, there is reason to assume that subordinates are not 
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incentives for on-the-job convenience and sociability, thereby working fewer than 
the required hours, working inefficiently, and thus wasting equipment and capital 
resources as well. A low level of supervision and control could encourage sub- 
ordinates to perform more efficiently, but this would only happen in organizations 
characterized by high-purposed incentives or material incentives whose realization 
is related to job performance. Behavioral rule 2 points to the low performance 
standards set by superiors and underscores just how undemanding they are. They 
center around a point that is somewhat below the subordinates’ already low average 
capabilities and motivations. This behavioral rule has the same consequences for 
the underutilization of resources as does rule 1, with one addition. Low performance 
standards entail little or no expectation that subordinates will communicate or 
coordinate with other divisions or departments, resulting in duplications and waste. 
And when rule 1 is combined with rule 2, it may be that even these low performance 
standards are often negated by the superiors' weak exercise of control and super- 
vision. According to behavioral rule 5, superiors rarely undertake projects limiting 
their units' work almost exclusively to their minimal maintenance responsibilities. 
Clearly this entails further underutilization of resources when considerable slack 
is already present. Behavioral rule 7 helps maintain, and perhaps reinforces, the 
performance consequences of rules 1, 2, and 5. Since upper echelon officials are 
averse to analyzing their departments’ procedures and operations and are unwilling 
to order changes if they became aware of departmental deficiencies, the upshot can 
only be the continuation if not reinforcement of those procedures, operations and 
behaviors which permit and encourage the underutilization of resources. 

A second performance criterion is the speed with which services are delivered. 
Do the departments respond quickly to citizen complaints and requests for service? 
The impact of behavorial rules 1,2,3,6, and 7 leads to the conclusion that they do 
not. According to rule 2 superiors set low performance standards for their sub- 


ordinates, which in this case means that the latter work at a slow pace. Rule 1 
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says that superiors exercise minimal amounts of control and supervision over their 
subordinates, which means that even the standards of an undemanding work pace may not 
be consistently met. Since the amount of time it takes subordinates to accomplish 
any one task becomes inordinately extended, citizens have to wait some time before 
their complaints and requests are dealt with. Behavioral rule 3, according to 

which middle and high level officials hoard their authority, also slows down service 
deliveries. The precious little autonomy and responsibility allowed to the local 
line supervisors and foremen means that unusual citizen problems are put off until 
“in town" officials give the supervisors permission to deal with the problem or 
provide the resources to do so. There is also behavioral rule 6, which directly 
indicates that some citizens--those with especially difficult problems--receive 
exceptionally slow services. Difficult problems are put off as long as possible, 
ignored, referred to another department, or at best, dealt with in only a Superficial 
manner. And given rule 7--the failure of upper echelon officials to undertake re- 
views of departmental performance--those bottlenecks which slow down service de- 
liveries are unlikely to be identified. 

The third criterion which may be properly used to assess departmental perform- 
ance iS more general and thus somewhat more difficult to isolate than the previous 
two criteria. This third criterion may be called bureaucratic responsiveness--the 
extent to which departments accept the residents' definitions of their own problens, 
needs and desires, and then deliver the corresponding services. Bureaucratic 
responsiveness may alternatively be viewed as the extent to which the departments 
treat the citizens as customers or clients, whose reasonable complaints and requests 
are given serious attention and fulfilled within the limits of the departments ' 
Capabilities. The departments' inadequate responsiveness result from behavioral 
rules 3,4,5,6, and 7. The tendency of middle and high-ranking officials to hold 


tightly to their authority with its resulting excessive centralization (rule 3) 
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means that the desires and needs of particular neighborhoods receive little atten- 
tion. Responsiveness to particular neighborhoods would require the delegation of 
responsibility and autonomy to local supervisory personnel who are best acquainted 
with their areas' problems and needs, although this is by no means a sufficient 
condition. Behavioral rule 4 most directly entails low responsiveness. Routines 
are based upon work patterns rather than service patterns, the desires and conven- 
jence of departmental personnel overshadowing citizen desires and convenience. 
According to rule 5 superiors neeeny only routine or maintenance responsibilities 
for their units; projects are rarely undertaken. Efforts to obtain information 
about citizen desires for particular services are thus rarely made--greater respon- 
Siveness is not defined as a suitable project partly because practically any kind 
of possible project is neglected. If the departments provided better than average 
services to those citizens most in need of them this would be taken as a crucial 
indicator of bureaucratic responsiveness. But, according to rule 6, difficult 
problems are avoided wherever possible. And since those most in need of city ser- 
vices happen to have problems that are the most difficult to resolve, they are not 
even provided with services as good as those received by citizens with less pressing 
needs. Certainly citizens with the most need for departmental services are not 
being treated as clients or customers. Lastly, and most generally, departmental 
analyses of their own operations are virtually absent (rule 7), which means that 
procedural or operational difficulties which hamper responsiveness are unlikely to 
be identified and remedied. 

Boston's departments thus perform inadequately in three major respects: 
existing resources are underutilized, services are delivered in an overly slow 
manner, and responsiveness is inordinately low. This conclusion completes our 
theoretical analysis of the Boston bureaucracy. Beginning with recruitment, promo- 
tional and disciplinary patterns, these were related to the departments' most sali- 


ent and characteristic attitudinal disposition, which in turn account for their 
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seven informal behavioral rules. The latter are crucial in accounting for the 
departments ' inadequacies according to three critical performance criteria. 
Returning to a few points made at the outset of this chapter, it certainly 
appears that the general criticisms currently being made of public bureaucracies 
are distinctly applicable to Boston's bureaucracy. Public bureaucracies have been 
criticized for providing insufficient services, for being unresponsive to citizen 
needs and desires, and for treating citizens as individuals to be acted upon rather 
than as clients to be served. Boston's departments clearly conform--perhaps they 
“overconform'--to these criticisms. However, this is not to suggest that the con- 
ditions which explain the departments' poor performance also account for the in- 
adequacies of other public bureaucracies. This may or may not be the case. Given 
the validity of these general criticisms, and the departments' performance failures 
in these major areas, OPS' definition of its major purpose as the improvement of 
service is eminently warranted. The survey data which show that Boston's residents 
are not only highly critical of the departments, but are more so than 
those of any of the nine other cities surveyed, cannot be explained away by saying 
that the citizens are somehow misperceiving reality or that they maintain excessive- 
ly high standards. The problem of service deficiencies is a very real one, and it 
iS an exceptionally salient one for the citizens themselves. The purpose and 
rational of the Little City Halls become all the more important when it is noted 
that an alternative means for improving city services would necessarily fail, at 
least in large part. Several city councillors have stated that the OPS budget 
could be better spent by the departments themselves as a means for improving Services. 
In the concluding chapter we shall calculate how many additional services the roughly 
million-dollar budget would buy. More importantly, given the considerable slack 
already in the system and the underutilization of existing resources, the additions 


would scarcely improve service deliveries. Nor would additional resources increase 
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the departments' responsiveness. 

This theoretical analysis of the Boston bureaucracy also serves as a partial 
basis for the discussion of OPS' attempts to improve city services, which follows. 
The theoretical statement contains some strong implications regarding the potential 
effectiveness of various strategies which might be employed vis-a-vis the depart- 
ments in effecting service improvements. It will be seen that where OPS central 
and the Little City Hall managers have ignored these implications, they have clearly 
failed; where their efforts have conformed to these implications, they have been 


relatively successful. 
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ment of routine responsibilities is more important than improving bureaucratic 
performance, whatever the particular reasons underlying that belief and the 
assumption that routines would then necessarily suffer. While these two factors 
probably account for the avoidance of especially difficult problems in many 
public bureaucracies, they cannot do so for the Boston departments. According 
to behavioral rule 2, adequate resources are available for dealing with diffi- 
cult problems and routine responsibilities could continue to be met as well, 
if only superiors chose to set performance standards above their undemanding 
level. That they choose not to do so indicates that these alternative explana- 
tions are not applicable in Boston. Moreover, it is difficult to believe that 
Superiors want to provide improved services but refrain from doing so because 
it would upset routines to which they attribute considerable importance. For 
if this were the case, then they would not adhere to behavioral rule 4, accord- 
ing to patterns of work rather than patterns of service. 


25. Nancy Bowles and Ann Gordon, "A Study of Street Cleaning and Refuse Collection 
in the City of Boston", mimeographed, M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, 1968. 
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26. A caveat is in order with regard to this last behavioral rule. Although 
not directly substantiated, it is assumed that the other rules would have 
emerged out of the ethos in the presence of other conditions which poten- 
tially contradict or neutralize its impact. This is not, however, true 
of behavioral rule 7. In particular, if the city's elected officials were 
critical of the departments or scrutinized their operations in order to 
exact budgetary economies, then the very top departmental officials would 
not be averse to collecting data and analyzing departmental operations, and 
would very possibly order the appropriate changes, although these might not 
be executed at the lower levels. They would do so despite the ethos in order 
to defend themselves against public criticism and possible budgetary cuts. 
As it turns out, however, neither the past nor present mayors and city 
councillors have attempted to exert any significant control over the depart- 
ments. This is perhaps best seen when the departmental commissioners present 
their annual budgets to the City Council. The councillors do not engage in 
any searching examination or probing of the budgets, and they refrain from 
making any criticisms of departmental operations or performance. Indeed, the 
budget hearings are characterized by a benign aura of informal good fellowship. 
Under quite different circumstances the ethos might very well not engender 
behavioral rule 7. 
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LITTLE CITY HALL MANAGERS AND DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISORS 

Using the term loosely, what kinds of strategies have the Little City Hall 
managers pursued in attempting to influence the decisions of departmental officials 
at the local level? What kinds of constraints and assessments led to the selection 
of particular strategies? To what extent have the managers succeeded in 
effecting departmental changes which have improved city services? How do we 
account for the managers' successes and failures in effecting changes at the 
neighborhood level? The present chapter attempts to answer these questions 
with respect to the departments' lower echelons; the following chapter raises 
similar questions with respect to OPS' impact upon the departments top 
officials. The answers to both sets of questions are related to a prior question. 
Given the characteristic features of the Boston bureaucracy, what kind of 
Strategy is potentially most effective in bringing about desired and desirable 
departmental changes? The answers to this basic question are implicit in our 
theoretical interpretation of the Boston bureaucracy. It will be suggested 
that a certain type of strategy can succeed in improving city services while 
others cannot. After delineating this strategy, we shall then look at the 
strategies pursued by the various managers. It will be seen that only those 
managers who have adopted the maximally effective strategy have had an impact 


upon the departments. 


A Maximally Effective Strategy 


In formulating a strategy for changing the departments in ways that will 
improve city services, the fundamental question is: should attempts be made 
to alter those previously identified variables which account for the departments ' 
inadequate performance, or should these variables be accepted as unchangeable 
and efforts exerted to try to effect changes despite them? The former approach 
offers the possibility of effecting greater improvements in city services, sug- 


gesting that this avenue should be explored first. Of the three types of 
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explanatory variables discussed in the previous chapter, the civil service requla- 
tions are the most important insofar as they give rise to the other two explan- 
atory variables. If the recruitment, promotional and disciplinary patterns 

could be strongly modified--especially if on-the-job performance ene aecritical 
promotional criterion--the prevailing ethos would be gradually weakened. In the 
short run, such structural changes might even have a significant effect upon some 
of the behavioral rules. Control and supervision would probable be tightened 

and performance standards would certainly be raised, despite the ethos' continuing 
prevalence in the short run. There is, however, no way for OPS to bring about 
changes in the civil service regulations. These are the exclusive province of the 
state legislature. A few "good government" groups have pressed the legislature 

to reform civil service, but there is no indication that major revisions are in 
the offing. And without changes in the civil service regulations the prevailing 
ethos cannot be weakened or neutralized. It is strongly internalized and widely 
prevalent. It constitutes the single most salient attitude within the depart- 
mental culture. It is so broadly conceived as to influence a wide variety of 
behaviors. And it closely satisfies the civil servants’ most prominent incen- 
tives--sociableness, convenience and security. 

Is it then possible to change some or all of the seven behavioral rules? 
Again, the answer would seem to be "no". It is by no means impossible to change 
behavior without first altering or weakening the underlying dispositions which 
help shape the behavior. Behavior is not solely a product of these dispositions. 
But to be successful, especially attractive incentives are required to neutralize 
the underlying ethos. In the present context the only set of incentives that are 
sufficiently valued to bring about changes in behavior relate to salary increases 
and promotions. Not only are these far beyond the influence of OPS, but even if 
OPS could occasionally influence a civil servant's promotion, this would be insuf- 


ficient, since such incentives would have to be systematically applied in order to 
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alter behavior patterns over time. It might be argued that at least some of 
the behavioral regularities are susceptible to change, at least in comparison 
to the difficulties involved in changing the ethos, insofar as these are seven 
discrete behavioral regularities. At least in principle, it should be possible 
to alter some of them by attacking them one at a time. Yet even in principle 
this sequential-incremental approach is highly problematic since the behavioral 
components form an over-all mutually reinforcing pattern. The extent to which 
these seven behavioral regularities are mutually supportive, and thus come to 
form an interlocking web, may be appreciated by noting that each of the seven 
behavioral rules ig reinforced by one to four other rules, thereby making it 
exceptionally difficult to "cut into" this integrated behavioral web at any one 
point. 

Even from this very brief discussion it should be clear that the first ap- 
proach to improving departmental performance holds no promise whatsoever. Cer- 
tainly OPS could not begin to succeed by directly attacking the civil service 
regulations, the ethos or the seven inter-related behavioral rules. An ex- 


ceptionally important point follows from this conclusion. City services cannot 


be dramatically improved, and as such, the possibility of far-reaching changes 
should not be used as a standard against which to evaluate what OPS has accom- 
plished in improving service deliveries. It also follows that OPS has to rely 


upon an alternative approach in attempting to upgrade services. This approach 
accepts the various explanatory variables as virtual "givens"; changes are 

to be effected within this unpropitious context and within these limitations. 
In analyzing and evaluating OPS' efforts these three variables must be kept in 
mind as limiting conditions. They influence both the strategy selected and the 
extent to which change can occur no matter which strategy is selected and no 
matter how assiduously pursued. What kind of a strategy is then possible con- 


Sidering the "givens" that must either: be taken into account or circumvented? 
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A well developed strategy contains three components. It specifies the 
individuals or groups which are to be the targets for effecting changes, the 
style or manner in which these targets are to be approached, and the resources 
which are to be brought to bear up on them. Implications with respect to each 
of these can be drawn from the preceding analysis of the Boston bureaucracy in 
developing a maximally effective strategy which OPS may or may not have followed. 
It will be seen, however, that OPS has been relatively successful in improving 
services when acting in accordance with its dictates; where OPS has ignored the 
strategy, it has invariably failed and sometimes made it even harder to effect 
changes. 

With regard to suitable targets serving as change agents, both departmental 
commissioners and local supervisory personnel constitute potentially effective 
candidates. Simply because they reside at the highest level of authority, the 
commissioners become potential candidates. They have considerable formal author- 
ity, more actual power than any other individual or small group of officials, 
they enjoy the prestige of being the top man in their departments, and they 
have various resources at their disposal which might be used to make life more 
or less comfortable for upper and middle level officials. They also serve as 
a Suitable target because one of OPS' resources--the authority, influence and 
prestige of the Mayor--can be brought to bear directly upon the commissioners. 
And since most commissioners come from outside the departments, they are not 
wedded to the prevailing ethos. On the other hand, some commissioners are 
promoted from administrative positions to which they return when a new Mayor 
comes into pate These commissioners are imbued with the ethos, and when they 
resume their civil service posts, they would have to pay a high price if they 
denied the ethos during their tenure as commissioner. Moreover, the commissioners' 
exercise of their formal authority is sharply circumscribed by the ethos' be- 


havioral consequences, the protection offered by civil service regulations, the 
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power of the unions, and the fact that commissioners cannot select their own 
staff from outside the civil service system upon -earithie office. While commissioners 
thus constitute suitable change agents, they would be somewhat reluctant to 
agree to make departmental changes because of their circumscribed authority, 
and if OPS, with or without the Mayor's backing were able to win their assent, 
this would not in and of itself insure the implementation of the agreed upon 
changes. 
It is often assumed that if change is to occur within a bureaucracy, it 
must be effected from the top down. This assumption is based upon a twofold 
premise: if top level officials order changes, they will occur; and the only 
vantage points from which to effect change are the higher levels of the hierarchy. 
Change from the top down becomes both a necessary and sufficient condition. 
Both premises are untenable with regard to the Boston bureaucracy. Orders from 
the top do not necessarily lead to their implementation at lower levels because 
of the ethos and the minimal levels of control and supervision at each level. In 
and of itself this point suggests that the possibility of effecting change at 
the lower levels should be explored. The second premise is untenable in the 
sense that there is significant potential for change at the departments' super- 
visory levels--among supervisors of the local public works yards and the foremen 
who head up the various work crews, the chief housing inspectors in a given 
district, supervisory personnel in the parks, district captains of the local 
police stations, fire inspectors, and housing development managers. These civil 
servants represent suitable, although by no means pliant, targets as change agents. 
To begin with, there is the common sense proposition that the ability to 
effect change is inversely related to the number of people affected by the change. 
It is easier to change the behavior of ten people than fifty people, all other 
things being equal. And if changes are to occur which entail improved services, 
the behavior of one group of civil servants--the second line supervisors and 


foremen--has to be effected. The upper and middle echelon officials could also 
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play an important role in bringing about changes, but this is not necessary. 
Only the officials at the departments’ operating levels have to change their 
behavior, suggesting that attempts to do so should first be limited to them as 
the smallest group capable of bringing about changes. This point becomes all 
the more persuasive when it is noted that at least three-quarters of complaints 
received by the Little City Halls are of a routine variety which can be handled 
at the local level. Also relevant is the conclusion which emerged from the 
analysis of departmental performance, namely, the presence of considerable slack 
in the system. This means that in principle change is possible at the lower 
levels without securing the permission of "in town" officials or their provision 
of additional resources. By taking up the slack alone--without making any pro- 
cedural or operational changes--existing resources would be used more efficiently, 
service deliveries would be speeded up, and perhaps responsiveness would be in- 
creased somewhat. Lastly, it is reasonable to expect that a few individuals at 
the supervisory level are sufficiently concerned with the fulfillment of their 
responsibilities to ignore the ethos in dealing with their subordinates. 

This is by no means to suggest that supervisory personnel are ideal change 
agents. They are far from being that. Despite the slack which they could take 
up, they are faced with behavioral rule 3, according to which “in town" officials 
hoard as much authority as possible without contravening the ethos. They are 
confronted with subordinates wedded to the incentives of convenience and soci- 
ability. And since most of the supervisors themselves subscribe to the ethos, 
this sharply detracts from the possibility of change. Yet given the unpropitious 
context and limiting conditions under which OPS must work, supervisory personnel 
are relatively suitable targets as change agents. 


With regard to the potentially most effective style with which to approach 
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commissioners and supervisory officials, the ethos and its behavioral consequences 
contain some clear-cut implications. Avoiding friction with subordinates, ex- 
ercising minimal control and supervision, and setting low performance standards 
add up to a bureaucratic style which de-emphasizes authoritative, hierarchical 

and formal relations. In reverse fashion, an informal egalitarianism strongly 
characterizes relations among departmental personnel. Thus if OPS is to have an 
impact upon the departments, it must consequently approach them in a manner that 
closely conforms to the officials' own inter-personal style. This point is 
buttressed by the civil servants' reactions to OPS--reactions that generally 
combine suspiciousness, hostility, superiority, and a grudging temporary accept- 
ance. OPS has been perceived as a departmental watchdog, and as a temporary one 
at that, since a new Mayor might very well disband OPS while the civil servants 
remain on the job permanently. OPS personnel have also been resented because of 
their relative inexperience in city government, their limited knowledge of de- 
partmental procedures and operations, and their salaries, which are often higher 
than those of seasoned civil servants. Under these circumstances an authoritative 
style of approach is bound to fail. Indeed, it would only succeed in further 
antagonizing the civil servants, especially since OPS' minimal leverage over the 
departments is insufficient to negate strong inclinations towards uncooperative- 
ness. The potentially most effective approach would thus feature a show of respect 
for the civil servants' experience and expertise, an egalitarian posture in making 
requests, an informal sociability, and a general willingness to listen to and 
appreciate the civil servants’ problems. Even if this informal-egalitarian ap- 
proach were assiduously pursued, however, it would be naive to expect many positive 


responses. It must be used in combination with several resources at OPS' disposal. 
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As to the commissioners, the "ultimate" resource is the Mayor and those 
members of his staff who are sufficiently close to the Mayor to be able to 
invoke his authority. Npetmccwreeetonens refuse to cooperate with OPS, the OPS 
Director can turn to the Mayor, who can then try to negotiate the dispute or 
direct the commissioners to comply with OPS' suggestions. The Mayor's author- 
ity vis-a-vis the commissioners is not exceptionally extensive, but it is 
considerable. He has the power to dismiss the commissioners, he is in a position 
to offer certain trade-offs, from budgetary requests to minor personal favors, 
and he enjoys the intangible aura of being the Mayor. On the other hand, the 
Mayor's authority cannot be frequently invoked. His time and resources are limited; 
he does not cherish being put in the position of having to settle a dispute 
between high ranking members of his own administration; the cost of firing 
more than one commissioner would be politically prohibitive; and the Mayor would 
lose some respect for the OPS Director if he turned to the Mayor for help every 
time a disagreement arose. Another potentially available resource is found in 
the data and information that could expose, substantiate and underscore the depart- 
ments' inadequate performance. The uses to which this resource may be put 
are limited by behavioral rule 7--the top officials' lack of interest in infor- 
mation that is critical of departmental operations. However, it could be used 
effectively in presenting a strong case to the Mayor detailing departmental 
inadequacies, especially in relation to other departments, showing that the 
fault lies with departmental practices and personnel rather than with insufficient 
resources. A third resource may be described as the provision of "beneficial" 
analyses and expertise. OPS could supply the staff to analyze departmental oper- 
ations with a view to improving them. But these recommendations must be "beneficial" 
to the departments in the sense that they do not violate the ethos, add to the 
departmental work load or contradict departmental interests. The research staff 


would have to "work with" the departments within these limitations so that 
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their recommendations would make for improved services with the departments having 
to pay no more than the bare minimum of "costs". eae the identification of such 
"compatible" recommendations is no easy task. At the local level, the Little 
City Hall managers are in a position to provide a number of trade-offs. In 
various ways they can make the work of supervisory personnel easier, and along 
with the informal-egalitarian approach, the trade-offs may be used to secure 
the supervisors' cooperation. The nature of these trade-offs are discussed in 
connection with the managers' activities in the next section. 

Thus, despite the unpropitious context and limiting conditions facing OPS 
in its attempt to improve city services, it would seem that some changes are 
potentially realizable if OPS pursues the strategy which has just been outlined. 
The commissioners as well as the local line supervisors are to serve as targets 
and potential change agents; they are to be approached in an informal-egalitarian 
style; and available OPS resources are to be used to their fullest extent in exacting 
some leverage. To what extent, and with what results, has this strategy actually 
been pursued at the local level? 
Managers and the Local Supervisors 

The Little City Hall managers have pursued several strategies in attempting 
to improve city services by influencing the local supervisors' behavior. Some 
managers have succeeded in eliciting their cooperation; others have not. These 
variations correspond to the greater or lesser efforts made by the different 
managers in attempting to improve services, as well as the extent to which their 
efforts conform to the potentially most effective strategy which was just 
delineated. For purposes of analysis it may be most useful to discuss each 
strategy (or non-strategy) in terms of those managers who most closely approx- 
imate it. This method of presentation also allows a discussion of their 
particular backgrounds and their areas' characteristic features and problems. 


Unfortunately, by fitting particular managers into one or another of the 
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strategies, some "violence" will be done to the data: many managers 
cannot clearly and exclusively be pigeon-holed in this manner because they 
follow various strategies A CUE times, with respect to different depart- 
ments, and in relation to different problems. Such changes and combinations are 
applicable because some strategies are not incompatible, and two are mutually 
reinforcing. Equally important, every effort has been made in this study to 
protect the managers' anonymity--an anonymity which would quickly evaporate if 
the taped interviews were discussed on a "manager by manager" basis. 

According to the first and least demanding strategy, the managers and 
their staffs simply act as referral agents. They take citizen complaints and 
requests for service over the telephone or in person, and simply refer them to 
the appropriate department. It may be called a referral strategy. For almost 
the first two years, the program's referral process was cumbersome and time 
consuming. Citizen complaints were written up on six-part standardized forms. 
Copies were sent to OPS central, and from there, they were routed to each 
department's special liaison for handling Little City Hall complaints. They 
in turn sent them on to the appropriate local supervisors. The referral process 
alone took at least a week, especially since backlogs quickly built up on the 
departmental liaison officials' desks. The complaint forms were then returned 
to the Little City Halls by the same route in reverse after the supervisors indicated 
that the problem had been resolved, would be resolved some time in the near 
future, or could not be resolved. The OPS Director and the Deputy Director for 
Operations were so confident that a speedy response would be forthcoming that 
the forms stated that the complaint was to be resolved within five days. No 
differentiation was made between problems that could and could not be handled within 
that time. The phrase "to be completed within five days" was clearly unrealistic 
for a large proportion of complaints, thereby creating a credibility gap given the 


frequency with which the "order" was ignored. The phrase also succeeded in 
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antagonizing the departments because it smacked too much of an authoritative 
and demanding approach. These difficulties, plus departmental complaints that 
they were being saddled with unnecessary paper work, led to a modification of the 
standard referral procedure. Now the managers and the Little City Hall staffs 
can put routine complaints on three-part forms and send or telephone these 
directly to the local line people. 

During the program's first year most of the managers acted simply as refer- 
ral agents, partly on the assumption that this would be sufficient to attain a 
departmental response, and partly because this is how they themselves and OPS 
central defined their responsibilities. It was soon realized that more would be 
required if the departments were to respond and, certainly, if they were to 
respond speedily. But even after the first year a few managers continued to limit 
themselves to this simple referral strategy, or non-strategy. Several factors 
account for this. None of the three OPS Directors had forcefully emphasized the 
necessity to do more than act as referral agents. Moreover, managers do not 
receive any training whatsoever before taking over their Little City Halls. 
Most of them had preciously little knowledge of departmental procedures, operations 
and personnel at the outset, thereby limiting their strategic alternatives. 
Alternative strategies require a certain type of personal style which some man- 
agers are unable or unwilling to adopt. Some managers devote most of their time 
to community issues and activities, leaving them little time (and sometimes little 
interest as well) to deal with the departments on individual complaints. However, 
with regard to this last point, it should be said that alternative strategies are 
not sufficiently time consuming to prevent community-oriented managers from 
pursuing them, especially since part of the burden could be assumed by the as- 
sistant managers. 

Despite the referral strategy's limitations, the managers and their staffs 


could have some impact upon service deliveries if complaints were regularly 
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followed-up. Either the citizen or the department would be contacted after a 
reasonable time has elapsed (depending upon the nature of the complaint) to de- 
‘termine whether any action ae been taken. And if not, an additional reminder 
might help speed up service deliveries. The departments often provide evasive 
responses to complaints--indicating that the problem has been scheduled for 
future action, that there is no cause for action, or that substitute services 
have been provided. The proportion of such responses varies from department to 
department. In some it is as high as 60 per cent. While some of these replies 
are warranted, many are meant to evade the problem or put off action as long as 
possible. Such replies are generally accepted by the Little City Hall staffs 
and registered as "completed actions", without following-up to determine whether 
the departments are being unresponsive, and then reactivating the complaints 
when they are. If the Little City Hall staffs were to serve as effective re- 
ferral agents, such follow-ups would be carried out on a regular basis. Yet 
almost none of the Little City Halls do so. Ina few Little City Halls the 
staff is already overworked, thereby obviating this time consuming activity; 
in many others the managers have not directed their staffs to do so and there 
has been no follow-through to insure that it was being done regularly; and while 
OPS central has defined this to be one of the Little City Halls' responsibilities, 
no steps have been taken to implement it. Although limited follow-up activities 
have recently been assigned to the operations section of OPS central, with its 
computer facilities for identifying outstanding complaints, these efforts have 
not had a significant impact. (See below, Chapter V.) 

Despite this strategy's limitations, it has at least speeded up service de- 
liveries by a few days. Without the Little City Halls as complaint-referral 
centers citizens would have to take their problems to their state representa- 
tives or the city councillors. Or they could contact the departments directly 
if they knew which one to call. In either case, the complaints would then be 


forwarded to the appropriate middle-level official in the departments, and then 
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forwarded to the 10cal line supervisors. This process takes at least a few days, 
and sometimes more. In contrast, now that the Little City Halls forward routine 
complaints directly to the local supervisors, often over the telephone immediately 
after they are received, they are usually in the hands of the supervisory personnel 
on the same day, and sometimes within an hour's time. A simple referral strategy 
does not insure that the complaints are resolved with dispatch. Complaints for- 
warded by elected officials will usually receive speedier attention, but like 
those given to the departments, it takes a few extra days for them to get down 
to the operating level. 

A second strategy involves an authoritative approach to the departmental 
officials. During the program's first year it was widely pursued in conjunction 
with the referral strategy. The managers handled most complaints according to 
the latter. But when delays occurred, or problems were thought to require immed- 
diate attention, or the problems were especially demanding ones, or when the 
managers wanted to impress the residents with their effectiveness--under these 
circumstances most managers authoritatively requested or even demanded a prompt 
response. In doing so, the managers saw themselves as enjoying and using the 
"authority" invested in them by the Mayor: the managers serve in an adjunct of 
the Mayor's Office, the Director is directly responsible to the Mayor, the man- 
agers were widely said to be the "Mayor's men" in the neighborhoods, it was be- 
lieved that they had some contacts with the Mayor, and that the Mayor was keenly 
concerned with the program's success. In taking an authoritative approach the 
managers attempted to trade upon these actual and perceived resources. In some 
instances a touch of superiority was added to their authoritative posture. 

The strategy failed miserably during the program's first year. Civil servants 
who were already resentful and suspicious of OPS merely became more antagonistic, at 
times turning these feelings into outright hostility. Not only did this approach 
contradict the officials' informal-egalitarian style, the same managers who were 


issuing authoritative requests were often helpless in understanding departmental 
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practices and operations. They frequently did not even know which departments 
or divisions within departments were responsible for which services. Their lack 
of experience and the absence of a training program forced the managers to rely 
upon the civil servants for information which they had accumulated during long 
years of service, yet at the same time they acted as authority figures. The 
authoritative approach only succeeded in detracting from departmental responsive- 
ness and slowing up service deliveries, as some officials purposefully neglected 
complaints sent by the Little City Halls. According to one manager, who has been 
with the program from its inception, 

We made tactical errors in the beginning--coming on too 

strong with the departments--which blew the whole program 

out of proportion. (The Director and deputy directors) 

were all saying that the managers were supposed to be 

"little mayors", having a piece of the Mayor's power. 


Everyone was frustrated. It took months to get things 
from departments. 


Moreover, it soon became evident to the civil servants that the managers' 
derivative "authority" was mere window dressing. One manager wrote a personal 
report on his experiences and the program in general just before resigning. 
Referring to the first year of the program's operation, he wrote: 

People in the departments find out that we (the managers) 

never see the Mayor; they know that the prestige and power 

of the Mayor's Office are all words, and so do the commis- 

Sioners. I think if we met on a more periodic basis with 

the Mayor--with reason, not just to meet with him--but to 

have some briefing for him, and some direction from him, 

we would be better off. 
In the Mayor's first meeting with the managers he told them that they were only 
“one-half step below the commissioners". At a successive meeting, the Mayor 
more accurately revised this as "one step" below the commissioners. Yet even after 
this "downgrading", the statement greatly exaggerated the managers' authority. 
The civil servants also concluded that the Mayor was not manifesting any keen 
concern for the program's success, and that the commissioners were not responding 


with alacrity and cooperativeness in fulfilling OPS requests. But even 


if the managers had succeeded in acquiring some of the Mayor's prestige and 
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authority, the authoritative approach would have failed in the face of civil 
servant resentment and its contradiction of their tnrormel ceca Ti tarran style. 

The only impact that can be attributed to the authoritative strategy is a negative 
one. It succeeded in antagonizing many civil servants, thereby detracting from 
the delivery of city services and making it more difficult for the managers 

and OPS central to win the departments' cooperation even after this counter- 
productive strategy was dropped. 

The third strategy combines an informal-egalitarian approach with a purpose- 
full sociability. This interpersonal strategy seems to have been adopted by many 
managers after the failures of the former two strategies became evident. 

It was seen that something more was needed than a simple referral strategy if 
complaints were to be quickly and satisfactorily resolved, and the authoritative 
approach was clearly not that "something more". Good working relationships had 

to be established with the supervisory personnel, and an informal, egalitarian and 
sociable approach promised the best success in creating such relationships. Those 
managers who have pursued this interpersonal strategy almost invariably registered 
their satisfaction with the cooperation received from a large handful of docal 
officials. When asked to account for their success in attaining their coop- 
eration, each of the managers attributed it to some aspects of this third strategy. 
Indeed, this is just what would have been predicted from the theoretical inter- 
pretation of the Boston bureaucracy and its implications for potentially 
effective strategies. There is slack in the system which can be taken up at the 
local level; some supervisory personnel are not securely wedded to the ethos; 
the ethos strongly implies the desire for an informal-egalitarian approach; 

and when these considerations are acted upon, some significant improvements are 
to be expected in the speed and perhaps responsiveness with which services 


are delivered. 
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Some of the managers' comments are worth quotine to provide a "flavor" of 
the kind of intangible relationships which best elicit the civil servants' 
cooperation and the means used to attain it. One manager described how he 
first established good working relationships. 


When I first came over here I went down and built a 
relationship with them. I was fortunate enough [that] 
before we opened the doors here, I had time to spend 

in the neighborhood. And J built up a rapport with the 
local yard supervisor, and I got to know the men down 

in the yards--the truck drivers--and I went around to 
the housing projects and I got to know who the managers 
were. And so, when I called them they knew who I was... 
When I first came here they naturally wanted to know if I 
was from (this predominantly Irish area). I said, 'No, 
I don't live in (this area)'. Well, they said,' That's 
all right. You're Irish anyway’. Being Irish played 

a good part in it. 


Another manager prefaced his comments with a recognition of the civil servants' 
resentment toward the managers and the Little City Hall program. He then went 
on to say, 


you can't make changes in the departments very rapidly. 
And when you have a new operation going--decentralization, 
the Little City Halls--you have to go easy. You have to 
get tuned in with the people in the departments. I think 
we've made a lot of headway with many of the oldtimers 
that worked for the city that said,'You just started work- 
ing for the city, and I've been here for thirty years.’ 
You have to have that personal relationship... And then 
you let them know, ‘Look, we're just regular guys. Let's 
us two get together.' 


Another manager indicated that he had little confidence that writing up 
complaints on forms and then sending these to the local line people was effective. 


We try to break everything down here on as personal a 
basis as we can. As personal as possible between the 
various department people. I'm referring then to the 
foremen, because this is where the work gets done... 
The foreman makes the crews go around... With Joe 

of the Parks Department we get along good. This is the 
main thing. He doesn't come in here reluctantly, or to 
be used as a whipping boy either. We try to relate to 
One another. We have problems, he has problems... 

And there are a couple of other foremen too where we 
get along. They're welcome here at any time, not just 
to come in and pick up complaints. They're welcome to 
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come in and have a cup of coffee with us every day. . . 
But the point is, we just don't want to see them when 
there's a complaint, you know. So they don't look upon 
coming in here as a type of penalty-type thing, or that 
we're going to be giving them more work to do. There 
may be something here. If there is, they handle it. 
It's that simple. There may not be. So we won't want 
them afraid of coming in. 


A quite similar response comes from another manager who then goes on to refer 
to the contacts he made while working as a civil servant. 


[Of] most of the (line) people that are (in this area) 

I know two out of three on a personal basis, and because 

of this I find that at times I am successful on a catch 
basin or a sewer or a street cleaning thing. I'm in very 
close contact with the yard over here, and the same thing 
with the Park Department. And it's been mostly strictly 

on a personal approach. . . Some of these people I've known 
personally--from the time I worked in the Department. 
They have opened doors for me, and will introduce me to 
people individually. Where they knew I was a friend of a 
friend that worked in the Department. They would make 
it easier for me, and I've found out that many a door has 
opened on this personal basis. 








Another manager recognized the importance of sociable relationships but 
was concerned because they could easily be snapped when new people moved into 
the Little City Hall or the local yard. 


We've got good relations with our yards out here. But 
this is more on a personal basis. And this is one of 

the bad features in that you pull that personal relation- 
ship out and I don't care who you put in its place. He's 
got to start pretty much anew, and this is wrong. . . For 
me, it's a friendship-type thing that grows and from that 
you have a fair working base. . .I get things done that 
are illegal, or that are against departmental policy, 
because I get to know department employees. . . I call up 
the yard and talk to Bob and it's done, where if I 
had talked to downtown they'd spend two hours telling me 
why it couldn't be done. 


This last comment is one which a few other managers also made, and it bears out 
behavioral rule 3, according to which "in town" officials hoard their authority. 
They contrasted the cooperativeness of the local personnel to the time-consuming, 
frustrating, and usually unsatisfactory efforts made to work with middle and 


upper echelon personnel in city hall. Then there is the assistant manager who 
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drew a contrast between the styles of two managers under whom he had worked. 


When (the previous manager) left, a lot of things 

he had done, I felt,were more successful than the normal 
procedures Little City Halls follow. For instance, if a 
street didn't get plowed in the Winter, rather than (him) 
just calling in there and saying, ‘Such and such a street 
isn't plowed', he would just get in his car and drive over 
to the yard and say, ‘Hey guys, we got a whole list of 
streets we need plowed. Why don't I go out with you?' 
That sort of thing. . . But what has happened is the people 
who are (in the Little City Hall) now don't necessarily 
agree that that way is the best way to deal with the city 
departments. And a lot of them haven't been there long 
enough to pick it up. That's a big problem. (The new 
manager) just didn't agree with that method, so it never 
got carried on. 


In order to establish sociable relationships it is useful for the managers 

to have a good working knowledge of departmental procedures and the local yards' 
actual capabilities. Such knowledge indicates that the managers are concerned 
with the supervisors’ own problems and constraints, exhibiting some empathy and 
sympathy. Knowing just how many useable machines and workers each supervisor 
and foreman has at his disposal prevents managers from making unrealistic re- 
quests which could strain relations. Managers can also recognize that the 
supervisory personnel have done about as good a job as can be expected, even 
though much is left undone due to unalterable constraints. Most managers who 
pursue a sociability strategy possess a good working knowledge of the departments’ 
local capabilities, but this has developed gradually from their experiences. Very 
few, if any, managers have purposefully set out to understand departmental pro- 
cedures and capabilities. The manager who wrote a personal report on the program 
recommended that such purposeful efforts be made, although not necessarily for the 
reasons just mentioned. He suggested that new managers 

get to know the city departments inside out. It's more 

important to do this than to spend time in the community. 

The understanding of the community will come with time if 

one is sensitive, sincere and concerned with where the 

community is going. This type of philosophy (sic) will 

not help in getting to know city departments. Spend an 


awful lot of time in the beginning weeks. . . just getting 
to know city departments. 
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For various reasons it is not always possible to establish sociable 
relations with the line people. But an egalitarian approach combined with an 
expression of appreciation is necessary and often helpful in eliciting the 
officials' cooperation despite the absence of close personal relations. 

One manager was critical of some of his colleagues for ignoring this basic 
rule. According to him, they tended to expect more than a day's work as a 
minimum, while neglecting courtesies to the unexceptional worker. According to 
a manager who has been in the program since its inception, basic courtesies are 
required in requesting assistance. 


These people don't like to be told. A manager says, 
‘Hey, look I'm the manager of the Little City Hall. 
I'd like to have this information.’ No. They don't 
respond like that. Say, ‘Look, I'm the manager of 
the Little City Hall. I need this information and 

I understand maybe you have it. I'd appreciate it 
very much if you could give it to me.' Maybe that's 
not the way a manager should act. But I think 
results is what we should be looking for. 


One assistant manager put it this way: 


If I called up and said that the trash hadn't been 
picked up, they would go out and make sure it got 
picked up. Now I don't know if this is because I 
called up and I was pleasant on the telephone, or 

if it was just because they were in the mood or 
what. I think some of it is just common courtesy. 

I mean, if you call up a department and ask them, 
like I've done repeatedly with Phil in 
Sanitation, 'Pick up some trash please', and they 
actually get it picked up, it always helps when you 
call back and you say, ‘Thanks for picking up the . 
stuff over there. It got these people off my back', 
or whatever. 


The effectiveness of an informal-egalitarian approach along with the estab- 
lishment of sociable relationships is now widely appreciated by the managers. Yet 
a Significant number have still not adopted it despite their dissatisfactions with 
the amount of cooperation received from the supervisory personnel. It is sometimes 
said that the community oriented managers do not have the time to maintain good 
personal relations with the local line people. This explanation is at best a partial 


one. For the two roles are not mutually incompatible. Despite the heavy demands 
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on these managers' time, they could still set aside some time to visit with 
the local supervisors on an informal basis; they could also instruct their 
assistant managers to do so and make sure that it is done. One of the most 
effective community advocates has helped his staff establish excellent relations 
with some locally-based officials. To some extent, community oriented managers 
are not especially interested in OPS' “bread and butter" activities in dealing 
with routine service complaints, but this major responsibility could be delegated 
to their assistant managers. Other explanations are thus required, and these 
should also account for the absence of sociable relations between local officials 
and those managers who are not primarily oriented toward the community. The 
managers' personalities and social backgrounds are two such inter-related factors. 
Some managers are incapable or uncomfortable in getting down to the "shirt-sleeve 
level" with men whom they barely know. In other instances, "alad hand" relations 
have not developed because of the managers’ and civil servants' divergent social 
and educational backgrounds. These two points also help explain why those managers 
who had previously worked for the city have generally been able to establish good 
interpersonal relationships. Their personalities allow them to be comfortable 
and effective in "shirt-sleeve" relations with people whom they hardly know, and 
their social and educational backgrounds are similar to those of the civil servants. 
Managers cannot rely upon sociability alone in attempting to secure the de- 
partments' cooperation. At some point it becomes necessary for the managers to 
reciprocate the civil servants' assistance. Without any reciprocation sociable 
relations will begin to wear thin, turning into a patina that scratches easily. 
This has led to the adoption of a fourth strategy, although one which is closely 
related to the previous one and pursued by virtually the same group of managers. 
The trade-off strategy involves managers in providing assistance and favors to 
the local line people wherever possible-- "wherever possible" just because there 
are few ways in which the managers can reciprocate. Moreover, the assistance 


which the line people are capable of giving the managers, or the difficulties 
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they could cause, are many times greater than the cooperation that even the most 
helpful managers can offer in return. Which is to say that the managers' trade- 
offs are by no means sufficient to elicit departmental cooperativeness. Socia- 
bility is also required in order to "stretch" the limited amount of assistance 
that the managers can offer in reducing the apparent discrepancy between them, 
thereby mitigating the significance of the remaining discrepancy. It should also 
be said that there is virtually nothing in the way of negative sanctions which 
the managers could employ. This, in combination with the need for amicable 
relations, means that the managers can only offer the line people positive trade- 
Offs: 

In the most general terms, what the local supervisors and foremen would like 
from the Little City Hall managers is the kind of assistance and cooperation which 
will make their own jobs easier. They want to reduce the amount of time and 
effort required in carrying out their own responsibilities. One manager put it 
this way: "When I talked to the guys in the yard, I said, 'Do you think this 
would make your job easier?' Many times I find myself working for that particular 
department, rather than have that department work for me." There are several ways 
in which the managers have made the civil servants' jobs less demanding, without 
at the same time having the unintended effect of further reducing departmental 
performance levels. In fact, by making the supervisors' jobs somewhat easier, 
the managers sometimes helped improve services directly; in other instances they 
have done so indirectly by helping the civil servants to do a better job or to 
accomplish more in the same time period. 

The managers are sometimes in a position to reduce the time and effort re- 
quired of the line personnel by helping to coordinate their operations. The 
various departments, as well as the separate divisions within the same depart- 
ments, are commonly unaware of each other's work schedules and plans. If this 
kind of information were made available to the departments, and their activities 


coordinated, a good deal of duplicative "extra" work could sometimes be avoided 
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while the over-all level of efficiency is somewhat increased. With their various 
sources of information -- the local line people, OPS central, community leaders -- 
the managers are advantageously situated to provide the departments with the 
kind of information that will make their jobs less demanding. The managers' 
contacts with the local line personnel also allow them to assist directly in the 
coordination of departmental activities in their neighborhoods. 

It is primarily with respect to sanitation problems that the managers are 
able to act as useful coordinators. In the now annual spring clean-up campaigns 
(originated by OPS), it is the managers who are responsible for coordinating the 
Public Works Department's Sanitation and Highway Divisions, the Police Department, 
the Parks and Recreation Department, the Traffic and Parking Department and several 
thousand volunteers,concomitantly choosing the times and locations at which the 
trash is piled and picked up. With regard to daily street cleaning operations, 
one manager mentioned the assistance he had given to the street cleaning personnel 
by coordinating their activities with those of the Police Department. 

In [this area] street cleaning is a real problem. It is 

a problem unless we have police ahead of the street cleaner 
to announce that the street sweeper is coming and to [ask 
people to] remove their cars. If the cars are not removed 
they are tagged. Now the other morning, Bill » who is 
their foreman in this particular area, came in and told me 
that there were no police available. So I made contacts for 
them to have police for that particular day. So he has 

found out where I can help the situation...So they have found 
out that this helps out, and it makes it easier for them -- 


it gets rid of that amount of headache as far as they're 
concerned. 





A few other managers did virtually the same thing by notifying the district police 
station of the street cleaners' weekly schedule, and then prompting the captain 

to have patrolmen there ahead of time to ticket those cars parked on the wrong 
side of the street. This kind of coordination made it easier for the street 
cleaners. They did not have to work around parked cars, nor did they have to be 
called back a second time to clean dirty sections of the streets which were pre- 


viously blocked by parked cars. Citizens often complain that the streets are 
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overly dirty or improperly cleaned. However, the street cleaning personnel are 
often not responsible for these problems. The streets had been adequately cleaned, 
but since the trash was being collected later that same day or the next day, they 
quickly became littered as the wind or sloppy trash collectors scattered the 
rubbish. The street cleaners either had to do the streets again or they remained 
dirty. Two managers described their coordinating efforts to have the trash picked 
up on a given day and the streets swept the following day, rather than vice versa 
as had previously been done. In this manner, the managers not only made the street 
cleaners‘ work easier, they also helped make the streets themselves cleaner. 

A few managers have made the civil servants' work somewhat easier by sug- 
gesting changes in departmental operations, sometimes helping to put the changes 
into effect. Managers are fairly well situated to give this kind of help; many 
are well acquainted with departmental procedures and sufficiently distant from 
the pressures of day-to-day operations to be able to recognize more efficient 
(and thus less demanding) alternative procedures. The local public works yards 
are responsible for filling in potholes -- a job which is made more difficult by 
the geographically erratic appearance of pothole complaints. The complaints have 
been commonly handled according to the sequence in which they were received by 
the local yard, requiring a good deal of time travelling back and forth which 
could be more profitably spent on the street repairs themselves. This problem 
was especially bothersome in one of the geographically largest Little City Hall 
districts. According to the manager, 

We work it a little differently here. Tony _ [the 
Public Works foreman] and myself, we work together on 
potholes...You can't--and this is understandable-- 

send a truck to take care of this pothole here and then 
send him way to the other side of [the area]. The area 
is large. To send that truck [which is] on the other 
side of the area to the extreme [other] end to take care 
of this pothole, or to expect this man to route himself 
in such a manner that he jumps all over the place--this 
is ridiculous. Now the thing to do, of course, if you've 
got potholes in abundance in [one part of the area] you 
send a truck down with five tons. It's worth everyone's 


while. You stop the aggravation and headaches. Then, 
while the truck is there with five tons, he takes care 
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of that entire area with five tons today, Tomorrow 
you send him to another area with five more tons and 
you take care of that. With the supervisor we worked 
out a way, just talking about it. To keep up with 
the various pothole complaints we worked out this 
system. While they work in this section, we hold 
back all other complaints. Which is something we 
haven't done before. We tell a person who calls in 
a complaint on a pothole that we will have someone 
in that section tomorrow or the day after. And 

if they get nasty about it and they say, 'I'm not 
interested in tomorrow or the day after. I want it 
done this afternoon. And if you don't call this 
afternoon, we're gonna call the Mayor,' I say, 

"You be my guest. That's your privilege. But I'm 
not going to disrupt this. I'm trying to be rea- 
sonable and in a reasonable time it will be done. 
If it can be done immediately, we'll do it, but if 
they can't, we'll tell you so." And most of the 
time -- thirty out of thirty-two people -- will 
accept that answer as long as they know within a 
day or two it that will be taken care of. 


One manager who was not especially concerned with establishing close relations 
with the local line departments did mention his predecessor's success in making 
the line personnel's work easier. He did so by suggesting that one division of 
the Public Works Department take over a responsibility that was previously handled 
by two divisions. 


The Highway Division used to clean the catch basins, 
and if the trouble was not in the catch basin, but 
was in the sewer line [leading to the catch basin] 
then they had to go back and notify the Sewer Divi- 
sion. The Sewer Division would have to come out and 
rod the line, which was asinine, because it was 
never realized that by the time the sewer people 

got out to clear the line the catch basin was clogged 
again. So then the highway people would have to 
come out again. Now that's changed after [this 
Little City Hall] suggested the change repeatedly. 
Now the sewer people are responsible for the whole 
thing. They will clean the catch basins and do 

the sewer rodding, so they can do it all right 

there on the spot without going back and getting 
another division. 


Another manager reduced the work of the Public Works personnel and in 
another way made their job easier. Both contributed to speedier service deliveries. 
There are a lot of people here who complain about the 

odor that is coming -- the stench -- from these catch 


basins from all the soot and rubbish that has been 
swept down these catch basins. And [the line people] 
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were amazed when I came up with this particular point, 
to let them know that I'm here to help them also. Now 
all it takes to possibly eliminate this odor is to dump 
a gallon of the deodorizer liquid into these catch 
basins. Then the cleaning of them can wait. So I said 
to them, 'It's very simple. Rather than to be bothered 
and tie up a truck and a couple of men, if [you] left 
about twenty-five gallons in this Little City Hall, 
that anytime I got a complaint on a thing like this, 
that...I will just simply dump this gallon right into 
the catch basin.' They seemed to like this idea. The 
other time where I tried to help them, to let them know 
that I am willing to be cooperative...[has to do] with 
the congestion of parked cars. Sometimes I'm g01ng to 
be asking for a catch basin to be cleaned, and I know 
that there's always a car parked right there on the catch 
basin. So I've also let them know that I'm willing to 
cooperate. So I tell them, ‘Look, if you tell me a 

day before that you are coming out, I will see to it 
that a car isn't parked there; that somebody, somehow, 
will put a barrier there to make sure that a car is 

not parked.' And we just tried that out a couple of 
week ago and we found that it was very successful 
because we were able to clean something like six 

catch basins in one day because of the effort. 


More recently, the OPS central staff recommended that all the Little City Halls 
similarly cooperate with the Sewer Division, although to do so the local personnel 
would have to supply a list of catch basins to be cleaned the following day. 

The managers can also ease the workload by instructing their staffs to sift 
and "edit" citizen complaints before they are sent onto the departments. In a 
Significant number of cases it turns out that the problems residents complain 
about do not actually exist, they are beyond the responsibility of the city, or 
the stated location is incorrect. In one Little City Hall the manager and staff 
frequently make efforts to verify the existence, bona fide nature and exact 
location of the complaints, thereby cutting down the number of "false alarms" 
for the line people. Recently, OPS central suggested one way in which the 
Little City Halls staffs could make the Sewer Division's work easier, about 50 
per cent of whose complaints now pass through the Little City Halls. The Little 
City Halls staffs could help out by making certain whether the complaint refers 
to a sewer or a catch basin, and determining whether a catch basin is silted up 
or merely clogged at the grating. With this kind of specific information the 


line people would be in a better position to draw up an efficient schedule for 
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the work crews. Managers can also cooperate with the line people by ful- 
filling their requests for increasing or decreasing the number of complaints 
which are written on the standardized forms. To save time, some supervisory 
personnel prefer to have as many complaints as possible passed on in an informal 
manner rather than having them put on the complaint forms which then have to be 
filled out. Other supervisors would like to see each and every complaint written 
up. They then have a record of the work done by their unit; they may also want 
to show that the area's problems are beyond the capability of the local crews and 
equipment. This kind of information may be used to defend themselves against 
"in town" officials who might question their performance, or to argue for addi- 
tional men and equipment. The managers generally comply with such requests even 
thouch this sometimes means that OPS central policies are being ignored. 

Lastly, the managers have used one of the few resources at their almost 
exclusive disposal -- the summer work program in which the student work crews are 
assigned to the individual Little City Halls -- to reduce the line people's 
workload. The managers have almost complete discretion in assigning crews to 
particular projects. They can select projects which help out the local line 
people, although these are usually not mutually exclusive. One typical instance 
is related by a manager who 

put some of the crews to work on [public] housing -- 

projects that the [housing] managers couldn't get done 

with the help they had. So, in areas of litter, or 

equipment in the projects that had to be cleaned up or 

painted or fixed up, or grass that had to be cut -- 

small things like this -- we were able to take care of 

them in the maintenance end of it. 
In two atypical instances, the managers were able to use the summer work crews 
to do small favors for the line people not directly related to their service 
responsibilities. One public work foreman 

wanted to clean up his place, which meant painting 

the outside of his tin buildings and his yard. And 

so, I used the summer help one week to paint this. 


It looks very attractive and he's very happy with 
it...And so it works two ways, you know. We're able 
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to communicate with each other and ask each other for 
various favors--not as favors as such, but just simply 
as a request or help or assistance. It works out 
pretty well. 
Another manager was able to fulfill the request of a local line worker for 
getting some jobs in the summer work program. 
We had one of the fellows over here who's a truck 
driver. He knew of a family that was up against it, 
and they were at the poverty level. And last summer 
we put three from that family to work in the summer 
work program. 

The trade-off strategy is thus an important and potentially effective one 
for eliciting the line people's cooperation. Although the managers are sharply 
limited in the number of resources which they can use as trade-offs, the more 
resourceful ones have been able to be of some use to the supervisory personnel. 
Those managers who have been able to offer some trade-offs have also adopted an 
informal-egalitarian approach in establishing sociable relations. And as such, 
the trade-offs need not be equivalent to the cooperation received from the local 
officials. Since trade-offs are offered within the context of amicable relation- 
ships, they need only give the impression that the managers are doing what they 
can for the line people, thereby preventing sociable relations from being strained 
by the decided imbalance of favors asked and received. As suggested at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, one optimal strategy would focus upon the local super- 
visors, they would be approached in an informal-egalitarian manner, and as many 
resources would be brought to bear upon them as are available. Insofar as they 
have simultaneously pursued the third and fourth strategies, about half the 
managers have done just this in maximizing their impact upon the departments. 
Their efforts have helped speed up service deliveries, contributed to the more 
efficient use of departmental personnel and equipment, thereby taking up a con- 


Siderable amount of the slack at the local level, and to some extent making 


the departments more responsive to the particular needs of individual citizens. 
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To summarize, the strategies pursued by the managers vary in terms of the 
efforts required and the results attained. Indeed, the two are closely related. 
‘Those managers who pursue a referral strategy simply pass complaints on to the 
appropriate officials. At best, this virtual non-strategy has coneunat speeded 
up service deliveries once complaints are sent directly to the local supervisors. 
According to the authoritative strategy, managers take on the posture of 
"little mayors", relying upon the authority supposedly derived from the Mayor. 
This strategy also requires a minimum of effort. But whereas the referral 
strategy has had no impact or only a slight effect in speeding up services, 
the authoritative strategy has had a decidedly negative impact. The inter- 
personal strategy entails an informal, egalitarian approach along with pur- 
poseful efforts at establishing sociable relationships. Managers who have 
adopted the latter strategy are, in effect, accepting and indirectly utilizing 
the bureaucratic ethos. The interpersonal strategy has almost always been 
pursued in conjunction with a trading strategy, in which the imbalance in 
potential trade-offs is mitigated by the establishment of informal, egalitarian 
and sometimes sociable relationships. The last two strategies have resulted 
in quantitatively greater services since much of the existing slack has been 


taken up, concomitantly speeding up their delivery significantly. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICE, THE MAYOR AND THE COMMISSIONERS 


The commissioners constitute suitable targets as change agents, and as 
such, they should be approached according to the maximally effective strategy 
set out in the preceding chapter. Since the managers are regularly confronted 
with service problems which cannot be handled at the local level, they have 
attempted to attain the commissioners’ support either directly or indirectly 
through the OPS Director or the Mayor's Office. Of course the OPS Director's 
contacts with the commissioners are designed to improve departmental perfor- 
mance. OPS central's research and monitoring activities are also relevant 
here in that their impact, if any, occurs at the commissioner and assistant 
commissioner levels. This chapter examines the managers' strategies and success 
in improving city services by influencing the departments’ top echelons. It 
also compares the strategies and impact of OPS' three Directors in effecting 
departmental changes. The last section of the chapter discusses OPS central as 
a monitoring agency. 
Managers and the Top Departmental Officials 

Those managers who have established good working relationships with locally- 
based departmental supervisors have noted significantly improved service deliver- 
ies in their communities. But even the most effective among the managers are 
limited in what they can accomplish at the local level alone. Some service 
problems require the assent and cooperation of top devartmental officials, usu- 
ally the commissioners. When citizen complaints refer to a particularly 
egregious problem, when numerous complaints involve the same problem, when com- 
plaints cannot be resolved with existing resources and procedures, when departmen- 
tal procedures are especially inadequate, when many citizens prefer to see a 
change in the distribution of services -- under any of these circumstances 
the managers must win the top officials' cooperation. No more than half 


the managers have escalated service problems up to the commissioners' level. 
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Their efforts, successes and failures are discussed in terms of the three pos- 
sible paths to the commissioners ! doors: a direct path in which the manager 
goes directly to the commissioner; a path in which the manager first secures 

the support of the OPS Director in attempting to persuade the commieed nen: 

and a third path in which the managers contact one of the Mayor's top assistants 
who then deals with the commissioner. 

A few managers reported attempts to deal with the commissioners directly. 
With two exceptions, they proved unsuccessful. The reasons were not hard to iden- 
tify. OPS central's policy on this matter has varied somewhat, but for the most 
part managers have either been discouraged from contacting the commissioners 
directly or ordered not to do so. Since the commissioners are aware of this 
policy, they are not about to respond in a positive manner. Nor are they likely 
to do so given the virtual absence of resources available to the managers for 
dealing with the commissioners. Another barrier is the hierarchical status 
discrepancies between the two groups of officials, as well as the commissioners ' 
(gradually diminishing) resentment towards OPS because of its presumed role of 
departmental "watchdog." Yet even these considerably roadblocks might have been 
partially overcome were it not for the bureaucratic ethos and some of its be- 
havioral consequences, especially behavioral rules 3 and 7: superiors hoard 
what authority they have and are averse to receiving critical information about 
departmental operations which indicates a need for chanae. 

Almost all the active managers who attempted to escalate service problems 
up to the commissioners’ level expressed a great deal of frustration in being 
unable to do so, believing that service problems could be far more effectively 
dealt with if they could contact the commissioners directly. This frustration 
was compounded by the shabby way the commissioners tended to treat them. In 
the words of one manager, "I'd like to see a change so that we would be welcome 


with the commissioners. Right now we're looked on as bad relatives as far as 
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the commissioners are concerned. They don't want to talk with us at all. We're 
underlings and so forth." Another manager reports that he once tried to get in 
touch with the Traffic and Parking Commissioner, only to find that his telephone 
calls went unanswered. Moreover, OPS' first Director sided with this commissioner. 
Part of the blame may be attributed to OPS central's policy of severely restrict- 
ing the managers' direct contacts with the commissioners. The previously quoted 
personal report of one manager who resigned his position also makes this point. 
"When the commissioners are informed that no manager can bother them, this leads 
to a certain attitude on the part of all the commissioners that their time is 
busier than our time. This may be true, but I think it's also safe to say the 
managers are also busy people. I think the whole lack of communication with com- 
missioners may have been one of the bigger problems. I think that with this 
barrier in existence, commissioners have played down the importance of OPS and 
the Little City Halls." A few managers have nevertheless gone to the commis- 
sioners with or without the blessing of the OPS Director. "If I want to talk to 
a commissioner, I run into him in a corridor or I go see him in his office. The 
memo stating that I must go through OPS central first, and then in turn talk to 
the commissioner--that I'm not capable to speaking directly to a commissioner 
without offending his fine senses--if that's the case then I shouldn't be here. 
If I'm here to take the lumps from the people in the community, and take their 
complaints, and take their abuse, and attend their meetings--if that were my 
only function, then I'm underpaid badly because I wouldn't take (the job) for 
$100,000. Not that I'd want to reject $100,000 a year, (but) physically I 
couldn't do it. I couldn't just take the lumps and abuse and nothing else." 

Even so, this particular manager has not been at all successful in dealing 
with headquarters officials. He receives the kind of evasive run-around and 
negative responses that his colleagues have also received. "If you go in town 


you get bogged down. The departments in town would spend, and gladly spend 
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one-half hour to tell you they can't do something, rather than five minutes of why 
they can. So if you're trying to get more equipment, where do you go? Each de- 
partment has someone who is in charge of equipment and who's pretty good at put- 
ting it down on paper so it will look well. And on paper the system should work, 
pt he's not concerned with whether the system is actually working or not in the 
area because that's not his job. His job is when he's called on to prove that 
the system is working on paper." According to some managers, not only do they 
receive the evasive "no equipment" reply, they are not even told when outstand- 
ing complaints will be handled. "Now the excuse or the answer that the differ- 
ent departments always give you...(is)'lack of equipment' and 'lack of person- 
nel.’ This is a cry we all have heard from the beginning of the Little City 
Halls...I don't say that just because when we call everybody should listen and 
tremble and do it. But I think that the departments should realize that if we 
come up and say that this situation is bad, they should listen to us and really 
have to resolve it. And if they can't resolve it, then give us the reason for 
it, because some of the times they do leave us hanging. And we don't know, and 
we can't give this (citizen) any satisfaction because all he is looking for is 
an answer. If it's a question of we can't do it now but that we can do it in 
three months and the reason why it takes so long--then I can see it their way." 
Another stock answer provided by higher-echelon departmental officials is: 
"We'll put it in the schedule." And the Little City Hall managers are supposed 
to be satisfied with that answer, even though they are often not even told what 
the schedule is. One manager who does not have many local line people stationed 
in his area, and is therefore often in touch with "in town" officials, put it 
this way: "If we call in a complaint, say a catch basin or patching the roads, 
the stock answer is ‘It will be done when the truck is over there.’ But we 
don't have any idea, so that if the complaint comes in--'A certain catch basin 


is flooding. When can we expect it to be cleaned?'--we can't say to them, ‘It's 
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going to be done immediately' because we don't know when it will be done. If 
I could have a schedule of when they're going to be here, it would be so much 
easier...If we could have the foremen and supervisors with more authority rather 
than going in above them in town to the main office, I think that would be much 
to our advantage here." 

Two or three managers have had some small successes with the commissioners. 


But only one manager is credited with more than a single "victory. In one 

case he learned of the Public Works Department's plans to spend a considerable 
amount of money in rounding off street corners, as recommended by the Engineer- 
ing Division. They were "proposing to round off street corners so a car could 
get around faster, or some stupid thing. To me it's ugly when you're done. 

I think it's bad waste...I took pictures of the street corners they were about 

to spend money on, and I got them to drop the project because it was just a 

waste of money." He also described how a foreman's report to the Sewer Division-- 
that six catch basins had completely caved in so that a pedestrian could fall 
right into them--was treated as just another piece of paper. "So I came into 
town with a bunch of Polaroid shots of those holes. And they said 'Okay,' 
they'll let a contractor fix the collapsed catch basins." When this same mana- 
ger was asked if he had been able to alter the way in han departmental services 
are provided, he mentioned his successful involvement in one case. "There was 

a real problem out here with people getting transportation at an early hour to 
get to work very early. I'm basically a transportation planner, so I was able 

to work with a community group to draw up a very good proposal which didn't 

have any technical holes in it for much better bus service at not much increased 
cost to the MBTA (the Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority). I was on good terms 
with the Traffic Commissioner. He used to be my boss when I worked for the Bos- 
ton Redevelopment Authority as a transportation planner. And so we got cooperation 


and the problem got solved. If I hadn't been on good terms with the Traffic 
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Commissioner I probably wouldn't have the contacts to do that." This last com- 
ment is only part of the explanation. Perhaps more important is his confident 
Sut low-key approach, which does not turn off departmental officials with higher 
status, combined with an intellectual resourcefulness and technical expertise 
rich allows him to make a persuasive case for his recommendations. 

The second path to the commissioner's door involves a stop at the OPS Di- 
rector's office in order to win his support for the proposed change; if success- 
ful, then the manager and Director attempt to persuade the commissioner to accept 
it. A caveat is in order here since the discussion is largely oriented around the 
managers ' perceptions and evaluations of the support received from the three OPS 
Directors. The perceptions are accurate, but the assessments are not necessarily 
valid. The extent to which the managers' evaluations are valid is reserved for 
the following section, which deals with the Directors’ activities in attempting 
to improve city services. To make the point differently, the present discussion 
deals with the managers' willingness and ability to use the OPS Director as a re- 
source for changing departmental practices. No attempt is made to assess those 
resources available to the Directors, the constraints under which they operate, 
and their strategies for influencing the commissioners. These are reserved for 
the following section. 

During Daniel J. Finn's tenure as OPS' first Director, the managers rarely 
used him as a resource in attempting to win the commissioners' assent to proposed 
changes. All those managers and OPS central staff members who were interviewed 
perceived Finn as being unconcerned or unsympathetic to the managers' efforts 
to enlist his support in escalating service problems up to the commissioner level. 
Given his hierarchical conception of OPS' organizational structure, it was diffi- 
cult for managers to see him on most matters. He was perceived as distant and 
aloof, characteristics unmitigated by any show of particular respect for the mana- 


gers as individuals or as a group. In fact, it is widely believed that he did 
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not know some of the managers, they having been hired by the deputy directors. 
Clearly the managers were discouraged from coming to Finn with their recommenda- 
tions. Even those who were able to overcome these "off-putting" features were 
discouraged by his responses. A few managers had the impression that he thought 
more highly of the commissioners than the managers, even taking their side on 
some occasions. In those few instances in which Finn took up an issue with the 
commissioners at the behest of the managers, he was thought to be generally in- 
effective. He was not seen to be making serious efforts to utilize the Mayor's 
authority and prestige in dealing with the commissioners. One manager remarked 
that "OPS was a bag of feathers to the commissioners under Finn." Perhaps the 
situation facing the managers during Finn's tenure is best described in the former 
manager's previously quoted report. "I have the feeling, and I think it is quite 
evident throughout the whole system, that the little city hall personnel feel 
completely cut off. They have been given a mandate to go out and do something 
and they have done it on their own. They have not had the administrative support 
nor administrative direction. We need someone to lean on, we need someone for a 
sounding board, at least I feel that I do. It cannot be expected that the little 
city hall managers can go out in the community and take on departments, take on 
field men, encourage staff and also have to put up with the inability of our own 
department to push forth on our internal and external problems." Quite clearly, 
under the first Director morale was exceedingly low. 

The style of the second director was almost uniformly seen as just the reverse 
of his predecessor's. In stark contract to the hierarchical, chain of command 
style, Davis' door was literally and figuratively open to the managers. He went 
out of his way to encourage informal and frequent Director-manager contacts. Many 
managers felt free to bring issues to his attention whenever they could not handle 
them at the local level. When one manager was asked to estimate his colleagues ' 


morale, he replied by comparing Finn and Davis. "Right now I think morale is 
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good, very good. We have an excellent Director now with Dave Davis. Dave has 
always opened his door to us. Any problems we have now, we can always go in and 
see Dave or reach him on the phone. And I think that was part of the problem 
before. The past administrator--he was a good administrator--but he was involved 
with other things and was a pretty hard guy to reach. But I think with Dave it's 
been a complete change." Compared to Finn, Davis was also seen as being far 
more active in pressing the managers' concerns upon the commissioners. Yet there 
was also considerable agreement that Davis was not pressing as hard or as fre- 
quently as he might have. While he relied upon the Mayor and the Mayor's Office 
more frequently than did his predecessor, most managers thought that Davis was 
not taking sufficient advantage of the Mayor as a resource vis-a-vis the commis- 
Sioners. The most positive assessment of Davis' efforts on behalf of managers 
with serious service problems comes from a manager who said, "I have found out that 
if I wanted something from OPS central--I really wanted it, and I put a good 
case for it--I usually got it. Sometimes it takes a lot of pressure, but then this 
is how I think: if somebody asked me for something out here--a group of people 
asked me for something--and they put a lot of pressure on me, I react by putting 
a lot of pressure on city hall. Now, the same way, if I want something real bad, 
I have to apply pressure and put a good case to OPS central. Therefore, it gives 
them some ammunition to put a good case to the department that I wanted some 
service from." 

The more typical assessments of Davis were critical of him for not fully 
using his resources to push the departments. One manager who held Davis in high 
' regard put it this way: "Davis is very well respected in the Mayor's Office, and 
_I think he should take greater advantage of that. I think he is reluctant to push 


' the Mayor too much. . .In the departments I think he could push more too. I've 
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been at meetings with department people where I've been disappointed that it 
wasn't pushed farther. I don't think Davis is taking maximum advantage of the 
leeway in the pressure he could have exerted upon the Mayor. And that is what some 
of us are trying to do--pressure him into pressuring the Mayor more. That's 
the only way we're going to pressure the department heads because they won't 
respond unless they get it from the Mayor." In asking for his evaluation of OPS 
central, one manager responded by saying that "possibly the biggest problem is 
Davis doesn't--isn't really able to-- deal with the commissioners. Now whether 
or not he isn't able or doesn't want to, I don't know. . .We've had X number of 
(managers') meetings going over every single department--what's wrong with them 
and verifying it--and nothing has ever happened. So you begin to feel that people 
at OPS central can't deal with the problems. And then again, I say, it's a 
question of whether or not they can or just don't want to." Another manager 
provided a specific example to illustrate the inadequacy of the Director's re- 
sponse to his requests. "I haven't had too many affirmative yes's, no matter 
what I've asked for. For example, we desperately need a truck and crew in this 
area to do a combination of things--help us clean the streets, areas that cannot 
be easily cleaned, and the pothole situation. Now that is an area where the leader- 
ship should be from OPS central. We've been asking for that truck and men for ten 
months. We haven't got them. That's the kind of situation where they're going 
to have to sit down with the Public Works Commissioner and decide it's necessary 
to have a truck and three men over here. We've lost fifteen men and some equip- 
ment since the (previous) Collins Administration. All I have out here is a couple 
of men, a Sweeper, and a truck one day a week." 

Although he doesn't mention the Director of OPS specifically, the efforts 
described by one manager to alter the manner in which sidewalks are repaired in 


one area of the city did involve Davis. Despite the manager's and Director's 
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efforts, the commissioner did not budge. "A great many of our complaints in this 
area are on the conditions of sidewalks. And if you look at where the city is 
spending its money, it spends a lot of money fixing streets and it doesn't spend 
any money fixing sidewalks. Yet, on the basis of the complaints, people care 
more about the sidewalks. Which I kind of believe, because (in this area) people 
walk a lot. . . If someone calls up with a hole in the sidewalk, the guys from 
the yard go down and patch it with black top. Usually the guy that complained 
then calls back madder than ever because the black top is messy and they don't 
have a roller, and it's a sloppy job. And where you had a two inch hole, now 
you have a two inch elevation and people trip just the same. They get the 
asphalt all over their rugs too. One day a lady came (into the Little City Hall) 
with a shopping bag full of asphalt and dropped it on the guy out at the front 
desk and said: ‘Here! I just swept if off my rug. Now you do something with 
it.' So we pushed that there should be a concrete crew in the local yard so 
that they can go out and fix the sidewalk adequately when there was a problem. 
It's ridiculous not to. Because what happens now is that the sidewalk goes to 
hell and, eventually, they let a contractor reconstruct the whole sidewalk, 
whereas maybe its really only four squares that are bad. So if you had a con- 
crete patching crew, you could probably save money as well as people being 
much more satisfied. We haven't succeeded in getting that yet. Commissioner 
Casazza doesn't like other people telling him what to do, and we haven't won that 
one yet". 

As an asset to the managers in their efforts vis-a-vis top departmental 
officials, the present Director closely approximates that of OPS' first Director. 
Although Dwyer's personal style is somewhat more affable and egalitarian than was 
Finn's, that appearance is belied by the present Director's unavailability to 


the managers. He is seen aS exceptionally distant and uncommunicative. Indeed, 
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some managers go so far as to characterize him as secretive. While it is by no 

means clear to them what Dwyer is doing as Director, one thing that he is not doing 
is quite apparent. He is not pressuring the commissioners on behalf of the managers. 
During Dwyer's tenure one important change was accomplished which significantly 
increased the managers' impact upon service deliveries. However, it was due 

to rather special circumstances and it was accomplished without Dwyer's help. 

For just these reasons it turned out to be a temporary change. Throughout the 
Summer and fall of 1971, the managers were able to select several projects each 

week which were passed on to departmental headquarters marked as requiring immediate 
action. The majority have been speedily resolved. The managers chose those 

projects on the basis of their importance to the residents, the length of time they 
had been left undone, as well as their visibility and political salience for the Mayor. 
These weekly lists included such problems as unfinished playgrounds, streets that need 
to be paved, the building of a long promised bus stop shelter, newly installed 

but non-functioning traffic lights, the provision of parking facilities on city- 

owned lots, the demolition of an abandoned gas station, the provision of promised 
auxiliary police, and so on. Many of these and other kinds of problems could not be 
handled by the managers at the local level alone. In order to get the departments 

to respond to them, the managers would have had to go "in town". Under the new 
arrangement the managers did not have to escalate these problems upwards; and their 
batting averages and track records in resolving such service issues were sharply 
improved. However, these arrangements were not initiated by the Director, nor 

were they due to his pressuring the commissioners. Rather, the managers' 

greater impact was related to Mayor White's re-election efforts in the Sept- 

ember primary and the November election. The idea of "special projects" 

originated among a few OPS central staff people, it was adopted and imp] emented 


by the Mayor's campaign director, and executed by OPS and some members of the 
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Mayor's Office. As the Mayor's appointees, the commissioners had a considerable 
stake in his re-election, which allowed the Mayor's administrative aides to 

move many of the projects through the departments. Thus the changes stemmed 
from the exigencies of an election year rather than from the efforts of the 

OPS Director. Apparently Dwyer did not see fit to place any pressure upon 

the commissioners to continue the arrangements after White was re-elected. 

And this even though it was widely recognized that speedy departmental action 

on many of the problems selected by the managers had an appreciable impact 

upon the voters. Manager-selected problems and priorities no longer enjoy any 
Special priorities. 

The third path to the commissioners lies through the Mayor's Office. Over 
and above his authority and prestige, the Mayor has a wide variety of sanc- 
tions, favors and trade-offs at his disposal which could be brought to bear 
upon the commissioners on the managers' behalf. Successive OPS Directors have 
not discouraged managers' contacts with the Mayor's Office as they have with 
regard to the commissioners. And the managers were especially fortunate that 
the Mayor's top assistant--a man widely reputed to be even more than the Mayor's 
right hand man in running the city--provided them with ready access. When 
Barney Frank spoke to the commissioners they knew that he was speaking for the 
Mayor. The managers all agreed that the Mayor and his immediate staff constitute 
a necessary and potentially valuable resource in providing the managers with 
some voice at the departments' upper reaches. Yet the managers diverged markedly 
in their perceptions and assessments of the Mayor's activities in this regard; 
they also varied in the frequency with which they attempted to follow this third 
path to the commissioners despite the accessibility and resources offered by 
Frank. 

The managers' disparate views of the Mayor as an available resource in 


improving service deliveries were most clearly voiced at a managers meeting after 
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Davis had left the room. Practically all the managers exhibited a great deal 
of frustration in being unable to effect departmental changes; several of them 
placed a large part of the responsibility upon the Mayor. According to them, 
the Mayor had not exhibited the same kind of support for the managers as they 
had given to him; the program did not have sufficient "teeth" to be effective 
unless the Mayor lent his full support. In one interview, a manager who was 
not at this meeting expressed a similar viewpoint. 

The theory of the program was that each department had 

certain responsibilities--each department had to be re- 

sponsive, and if they weren't, then we would push it 

through to Barney (the Mayor's top assistant). I think 

what we need is more backing from the Mayor. And I'm 

afraid that's the only way to do it. The only people 

the department people feel responsive to are the com- 

missioners, and the only person the commissioners are 

responsive to is the Mayor. 

A few managers also took exception to the fact that until then the 
Mayor had only met with them twice as a group, and at neither time did he 
manifest a willingness to assist the managers in their efforts to improve 
services. The first meeting took the form of an "orientation" session. At 
the second meeting, called by the Mayor's staff, he was far more concerned 
with the communities’ reactions to him as Mayor (he was about to enter the 
gubernatorial race) than in asking about service problems in the communities 
and how he could back up the managers. 

Several managers did express their general approval of the Mayor's sup- 
port. They, too, were unhappy with his effectiveness, explaining this, how- 
ever, in terms of the constraints facing the Mayor as well as the managers’ 
own inadequacies. At the meeting in which the managers most clearly expressed 


their frustrations, one manager pointed out that they could not expect the Mayor 


to intervene on their behalf unless he was presented with specific recommendations. 
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Only then could he go to the commissioners, telling them that the program en- 


joys his full support, and if it is going to be effective, the departments 

must effect specific changes. Two managers also made the general point that the 
managers had not yet proved themselves to the Mayor, and until then, they could 
not expect his full support: "This program has to prove itself to him in order 
to get more support;" "we must have a strategy and stage a performance with 

the Mayor." One of the managers who was not at the meeting expressed a fairly 
typical ambivalance by saying that while more support was needed, the Mayor 


was confronted with overwhelming demands on his time. "I think that the Mayor 


cares for the program. I think that in his own eyes it's the number one program.... 


Insofar as priorities he has outlined, not only to us but to the commissioners, 
this is his number one program. So I think we have enough support out of the 
Mayor, but the Mayor has a city to run and he has to delegate authority. So, 
therefore, he's not really in close touch with what is going on, other than what 
he hears from OPS central. I think he could be better informed by talking with 
the managers more frequently...I think he's getting a secondhand view from OPS 
central. But what he has done so far, I think, is the most that he can do, 
such as putting the various commissioners on the line as to helping out the 
program in any way they can. He has done this many times, which we're grateful 
for. The leadership is there. But he just doesn't physically have the time to 
sit down and give it the attention you'd like or come into the area more often. 
It's a practical matter. He can't do it. But I know we have his full support." 
Three managers in particular expressed their satisfaction with the Mayor's 
efforts on behalf of the managers, although one of them is the single manager who 
is personally close to the Mayor. As he put it, "I've hever been turned down by 


the Mayor on anything that I sat down and talked out with him." According to 
another manager, "the Mayor has really done enough. When the program first 
started, we had a problem with the commissioners. The Mayor did call the commis- 


Sioners in and he said he wanted this program to work, and to more or less stand 
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up and take notice. And the Mayor has, on several occasions, been very bene- 
ficial to the managers." Referring more specifically to his own relations with 
the Mayor, another manager said that "the Mayor has certainly given me support 
when I wanted it. I think the support's been there. I mean, the Mayor op- 
erates on the principle that you go to him and if you don't go to him, he assumes 
things are all right...The Mayor has responded when people go to him with spe- 
ficic things. He does them. On anything that I have been personally involved 

in I've had good luck with the Mayor." Yet even this manager went on to note an 
additional limitation upon the Mayor's effectiveness. He can order a commissioner 
to do something, but even if the commissioner agrees at the time, it will not 
necessarily be implemented. And the Mayor can only assume that it has been 

done unless it is brought to his attention again and again. He illustrated 

the point with reference to the trimming of trees on city streets and the cut- 
ting down of dead ones. "We made a proposal in our comments on the Parks De- 
partment, which controls the Tree Division, that they should...parcel out the 
staff in a reasonable manner. Like (this area) is seven or eight percent of 

the city, give us the tree division seven or eight per cent of the time. You 
know, whether that works out to be two days every three weeks, just give us 

our share of their time and let us know when that time is. Then when someone 
calls up with a problem we can say ‘We're sorry, we are understaffed, but 

there will be a man there three weeks from now.' And that came up in the Mayor's 
Office and the Mayor said 'yes--that's a reasonable way to do it.' The commissioner 
didn't want to do it, but then agreed, 'Okay, we're going to do it.’ It never 
happened. It happened for a short while, and then there was a crisis in the Park 
Department--some kind of union problem--which hit the morale of the Tree Division 
particularly hard...So what they do now, is they do show up for a given number 

of days, but we still don't nave dependability of schedule. Like they showed up 


last week, we didn't know they were coming...I think as far as the Mayor is 
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concerned, the trees are being cut on schedule, because I doubt that anybody 
got back to him and said, ‘Hey, it never happened.'" 

The managers ' perceptions and assessments regarding the Mayor may be sum- 
marized as follows: virtually all the managers feel frustrated in not being 
able to bring about departmental changes; the Mayor is seen as their most ef- 
fective resource; some managers believe the Mayor has given them insufficient 
Support while others disagree, believing the Mayor to have done a good deal in 
light of the various constraints facing him and inactivity on the part of some 
managers. This capsule statement then raises the question: which assessment of 
the Mayor's activities is the most accurate? 

To a considerable extent, the criticisms that portray the Mayor as providing 
inadequate support to the managers and the program in general are warranted. It 
can be fairly said that the Mayor did not go out of his way to meet with the 
managers, either as a group or as individuals. He did not take the initiative 
in eliciting information regarding departmental inadequacies from the managers 
with a view to improving performance. Part of the explanation is to be found 
in the heavy demands of the gubernatorial campaign. Another reason why the 
Mayor and his top aide did not undertake supportive actions on their own 
initiative--such as taking the managers' side in disputes with the commissioners 
in order to underscore the managers' importance--related to their low evaluation 
of the managers aS a group. Most of the managers had not proved themselves to 
the Mayor's Office. While their over-all assessment was partially warranted, 
neither the basis of this critical evaluation nor its consequences are entirely 
defensible. The individual managers' performances were judged by two primary 
criteria: the frequency with which they came to the Mayor's Office with re- 
quests for assistance and support or with information about the community's po- 
litical sentiment and activities. Managers who were not heard from were as- 


sumed to be performing poorly. Yet these are only two of some half-dozen 
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possible criteria by which to judge the managers. And, despite the partial 


validity of this assessment, it does not necessarily follow that relations 
between the managers and the Mayor's staff should be down-graded in impor- 
tance. Considering the program's potential effectiveness and publicly stated 
importance, the Mayor and his staff could (and should) have taken the initia- 
tive in establishing closer relations with the managers just because only a few 
of them took it upon themselves to do so. 

On the other hand, when additional factors are taken into account, it 
would appear that these criticisms of the Mayor are only partially warranted. 
For one thing, the Mayor had sent memoranda to the commissioners telling them to 
be responsive to OPS, and these admonitions were repeated at meetings with the 
commissioners. Secondly, one of the managers was quoted as saying that the Mayor's 
style is one of assuming that things are working well unless he hears differently ; 
that he expects the members of his administration to come to him whenever they 
need his help without having to make periodic inquiries and without having to is- 
Sue personal invitations. Not only is this an accurate description of the Mayor's 
style, it is clearly a viable and more than defensible style in view of the de- 
mands on his time and energy. It is also clear that the Mayor has been general ly 
accessible when the problems warranted treatment at the highest level. None of 
the managers claimed that they had tried to see the Mayor yet were unable to do 
so. This is even more true of Barney Frank, his top assistant. Not only did 
Frank have the Mayor's ear and confidence, it is widely acknowledged that vir- 
tually any statements or requests made by Frank had the Mayor's full authority and 
prestige behind them. Whatever beliefs the managers exhibited toward the Mayor, 
they were uniformly positive with respect to his top assistant. The contrasting 
assessments of the two men were most heavily underscored when one manager was 
asked whether he thought that the Mayor had done an adequate job in supporting 


the program. “Well, to begin with, I consider Barney Frank the mayor--the number 
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one man. Kevin White is a phantom. And as far as calling Barney Frank and get- 
ting things done, by and large they get done...Whoever sees the Mayor?" Even 
‘if the Mayor were a "Dhantom" , this critical evaluation misses the point. Inso- 
far as Frank was the "mayor", and since he was both accessible to the managers 
and effective on their behalf, White has indirectly lent his strong support to 
the program in giving Frank the authority and leeway to assist the managers. In 
other words, while all the managers recognize Frank's accessibility and influence, 
those who are critical of the Mayor's role fail to take this important factor in- 
to account. One final point must pe made. There are two types of issues which 
the managers would take to the Mayor's Office: departmental issues and community 
or political issues. If the Mayor and Frank had as little concern with departmen- 
tal issues aS Some managers believed, then the latter should be far more recep- 
tive to managers when they appeared with community issues which could hurt or bene- 
fit the Mayor politically much more than service issues. Yet neither in the 
managers' meetings nor in the interviews was it ever stated that managers coming 
to the Mayor's Office with service problems were short-changed compared to those 
who wanted some action on more politically salient problems. 

In short, if it is claimed that the Mayor's Office path to the commissioners 
was insufficiently used, the Mayor could be fairly criticized for not having taken 
as many initiatives as he might have, such as attending managers' meeting specifi- 
cally to talk about the departments. On the other hand, the largest share of re- 
sponsibility must be attributed to the managers themselves (with some notable 
exceptions) for not taking advantage of the easy access and available resources 
in the Mayor's Office. 

Directors and Commissioners 

A comparison of the three OPS Directors indicates marked variations in 
their efforts and relative impact upon the top departmental officials in at- 
tempting to improve city services. There were significant differences in the 


importance which they attributed to this role; while they enjoyed similar resources -- 
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the Mayor's potential support, membership in the Mayor's cabinet, positions of 


status comparable to those of the commissioners, and a large staff--they did 
not make similar use of these various resources; and they also adopted sharply 
different approaches in dealing with the commissioners. 

OPS' first Director did not make extensive efforts to improve city services; 
he did not see himself as influencing the decisions and behaviors of the top de- 
partmental officials. In Chapter II it was pointed out that Finn conceived of 
the Little City Halls as having three primary functions: to serve as a two-way 
communications linkage between the citizens and City Hall, to provide direct ser- 
ices to the residents, and to serve as complaint-referral centers. The absence 
of significant efforts to improve city services may also be explained by the way 
in which he defined his own role. It would appear that he saw the job of Di- 
rector primarily as that of being the Mayor's lieutenant. As previously men- 
tioned, the managers were strictly forbidden to make direct requests of the commis- 
Sioners. This may be viewed as part of Finn's desire to avoid antagonizing the 
commissioners in order to preserve their goodwill both toward OPS and the Mayor. 
Finn's conception of his role as the Mayor's lieutenant (in a strict sense) also 
would account for the fact that he rarely sought out the Mayor. He waited for 
the Mayor to call upon him, and given the Mayor's style, which assumes that all 
is well unless told differently, these calls were less than frequent. In fact, 
at these meetings Finn continued to behave as a lieutenant. Instead of trying 
to elicit the Mayor's support on service issues, Finn would take the opportunity 
to brief the Mayor in a rather general fashion. In a few instances he made at- 
tempts to secure the cooperation of the commissioners, but with little success. 
The approach used by Finn and one of his deputy directors was distinctly authori- 
tative in tone. OPS had just been established and was bathing in the limelight of 
being the "Mayor's number-one program." This image not only led many managers 


to "come on too strong" with departmental supervisors, it apparently also 
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encouraged OPS central to take a similar approach toward the commissioners, with 


equally little success. It only succeeded in further antagonizing the commis- 
sioners who were already distrustful of OPS. Having encountered the commissioners ' 
recalcitrance, on a few occasions Finn attempted to have the Mayor settle 

his disputes with the commissioners. These efforts also proved unsuccessful. 
Despite his governmental experience, Finn had not yet developed the expertise and 
working knowledge of the departments which allowed him to argue cases success- 
fully against the commissioners. Nor had OPS central yet developed the staff 
capability which would have provided him with detailed data. 

According to one manager, “Davis stepped in as Director at a bad time. OPS 
under Finn was a bag of feathers to the departments. People had been exposing 
their ignorance so that the departments were still in the position of teacher. 
Davis inherited all these errors." The "inherited" difficulties with the depart- 
ments could hardly be said to have facilitated fulfillment of the primary respon- 
sibility which Davis chose for himself: that of improving city services. 

Davis conceived of OPS, and his role in particular, as "the Mayor's manage- 
ment arm." Indeed, it would appear that his strategy vis-a-vis the commis- 
Sioners can best be understood, and to some extent explained, by this role defi- 
nition. Delivery of services were to be improved by pushing the departments as 
much as possible, but without going so far as to antagonize the commissioners. 
The Jogic of this role dictated two preliminary steps: try to build as cordial 
a set of working relationships with the commissioners as possible, and get to 
Know the departments' operating procedures and capabilities as well as possible. 
If Davis planned to make continuing recommendations to the commissioners, it 
would obviously be important to be able to do so within the context of good per- 
Sonal relations. After a few months in office, Davis was talking to each of the 
commissioners a few times a week. In order to make sensible and persuasive sug- 


gestions for departmental changes, especially to unreceptive commissioners, OPS 
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must first acquire considerable knowledge about departmental operations. Such 
information would reduce the likelihood of outright conflict; without it the Di- 
rector would find himself in the position of suggesting departmental changes which 
could not be carried out with existing capabilities or which would have detrimen- 
tal consequences. We may also presume that the commissioners would have greater 
regard for a Director who knew a good deal about the departments he was trying 
to improve, eliminating the possibility of Davis being seen as presumptuous and 
audacious. And if it were to come down to an trrecone; Tapa dispute--privately 
or before the Mayor--a knowledgable Director would obviously fare better; even 
if he lost, it would not be an embarrassing defeat. Davis not only went to con- 
siderable lengths to educate himself on departmental affairs, he also added 
three persons to the research staff to analyze departmental operations. 

Davis' style of approach to the commissioners was exceptionally low-key, 
patient and reasonable, backed up by a considerable working knowledge of the 
departments. This combination allowed him to press the commissioners for changes 
when confident that such changes were both advantageous and feasible, con- 
comitantly minimizing the risk of antagonizing them. The extent to which this 
approach was successful in establishing good working relationships is indicated 
by the frequency with which commissioners would come to see Davis in his office. 
Here there is a parallel with the informal egalitarian approach adopted by some 
managers in creating sociable relations with departmental supervisors. It was 
noted that the managers could not rely upon sociability alone in eliciting the 
cooperation; managers also had to offer some trade-offs to reciprocate for the co- 
Operation received from the civil servants. Otherwise their good working rela- 
tionships would be stretched out of recognition by the managers' continual re- 
quests for service deliveries. The same applies to relations between the 
Director and the commissioners. Davis was able to offer the commissioners some 


trade-offs. Davis loaned one department an OPS central staff person to assist 
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in the preparation of federal grant proposals. He testified effectively before 
the City Council in seeking a supplementary budget for one of the departments. 
On certain occasions a commissioner would ask Davis to intercede on his behalf 
with another commissioner. Presumably his low-key approach and good working 
relationships with most of the commissioners made him a useful intermediary 
who could also be effective in influencing and coordinating the commissioners. 
As the Mayor's former fiscal officer, a few commissioners asked Davis to help 
them gain the Mayor's approval for their budget requests. Perhaps the commis- 
sioners also viewed Davis as a broad-gauged resource because of his widely 
reputed good standing with the Mayor. 

Davis' role definition also accounts for the extent and manner in which 
he used the Mayor as a resource. If he had frequently relied upon the Mayor 
to settle disputes with the commissioners, his good working relations with them 
would clearly have been destroyed. He might have come out on top in these con- 
flicts, but in doing so he would have made it exceptionally difficult to change 
departmental operations in the future. Frequent confrontations with the com- 
missioners in front of the Mayor would reactivate the commissioners’ antagonism 
toward OPS, and Davis might also begin to lose some standing with the Mayor--a 
Mayor who does not enjoy having to decide between two of his top officials and 
who wants OPS to become integrated with the departments rather than acting as 
their adversaries. As a result, Davis only arranged for a confrontation with 
the commissioners when the issue was both irreconcilable and crucial. In doing 
so he made it clear to the commissioners in advance that he was doing so reluc- 
tantly; the situation left him no choice but to try to enlist the Mayor's sup- 
port for the OPS position. He was generally, but by no means always, successful. 
It now becomes apparent why Davis' activities were somewhat critically assessed 
by many managers. His role of constantly pushing the departments toward change, 


but doing so without antagonizing them and without relying heavily upon the 
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Mayor's authority and prestige, means that the managers' perceptions were accurate: 
Davis was not pressing the departments as hard as he might have and he did not 
maximally utilize his good standing with the Mayor. But in order to be "the 
Mayor's management arm", neither approach was possible, or at least neither was 
advantageous . 

Davis' strategy may be better appreciated by discussing some specific in- 
stances in which his efforts led to the improvement of city services. And when 
these are taken together, it should be possible to gauge the strategy's effective- 
ness and the extent of his success. According to the theoretical analysis of 
the Boston bureaucracy, the departments tend to be unresponsive to citizen needs 
and desires. One of Davis' major concerns as OPS Director was to improve serv- 
ices by moving the departments toward greater responsiveness. To a significant 
extent he was successful in doing so with the Parks and Recreation Department, 
the Public Works Department and the Housing Inspection Department. 

One member of the OPS research staff was assigned to analyze the Parks and 
Recreation Department's operations and to suggest improvements wherever feasible. 
The staff member was successful in gaining entree to the department's top of- 
ficials through a combination of a low-key approach, in which she tried to make 
it clear that she was partly there to try to help them out, and a misunderstandnng 
on the commissioner's part. He had thought that some of her time would be at the 
department's disposal. Even after this misunderstanding was rectified--she was 
later to work for the department on loan from OPS--the commissioner turned out 
to be cooperative. He told the central staff to make all the department's 
records and schedules available to the OPS staff member. These covered the 
department's annual plans for capital improvements, including plans for new 
playgrounds. Davis then sent this list out to the managers, asking them to com- 


ment on the proposed projects from their own and the communities' perspectives. 
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Would it be better to improve one playground rather than another? Would the 
community get more use out of a playground built on one site rather than on 

| another? When Davis presented the managers’ recommendations, the commissioner 
agreed to accept them, but other departmental officials were less than enthusias- 
“Hc. Only after it became clear that OPS' recommendations would not mean a net 
increase in cost did they reluctantly go along with the commissioner. This agree- 
ment led to the kind of departmental responsiveness which meant, for example, 
that according to the community's wishes a playground would receive new athtetic 
equipment for the teen-agers’ use rather than a new "tot lot" for pre-schoolers 
as originally planned by the department. In short, OPS gained some inputs into 
the department's annual capital budget. At the meeting with the commissioner 
Davis also recommended that the department be responsive to community wishes 
in another manner as well. He suggested that the designers hired by the depart- 
ment for the building of new playgrounds should be sent out to the communities 
in order to elicit and respond to the residents' preferences. Although the commis- 
tioner had begun thinking along such lines himself, Davis' success was presumably 
also due to the good working relationship that had already been established. Again, 
the commissioner agreed. The process began when the department's Engineering Divi- 
sion informed the OPS liaison officer that a designer was ready to begin work on a 
new playground; she then asked the local Little City Hall manager to assemble repre- 
sentatives from appropriate community-wide groups and residents in the playground's 
immediate vicinity; a meeting was then arranged between them and the designer in 
which the residents indicated their design and construction preferences. These 
have been readily accepted. 

Davis was the OPS Director for almost a year before the Public Works De- 
partment assented to his requests. One of these involved greater responsiveness 
to community needs and desires. In the past, the department's annual list of 
Streets and sidewalks to be resurfaced, reconstructed and repaired was drawn 


up entirely by the Highway Division's upper echelons. OPS was not even informed. 


The procedure was changed to give the Little City Hall managers some "input." 
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One of the researchers hired by Davis inserted himself into the Public Works 
Department largely through sheer doggedness. After seeing him around for a long 
enough time the Public Works officials finally came to accept his presence, and 
after he developed a good deal of expertise, they also came to accept some of 
his recommendations. With him in the department, Davis knew when and how street 
and sidewalk improvements were being scheduled. The commissioner's negativism 
gradually gave way, and he allowed OPS to make certain inputs into the annual 
schedules. The procedure, as before, is to have the Highway Division come up with 
a preliminary list of repairs. But at the same time, the OPS liaison officer to 
the department now informs the managers that the list is being drawn up. The 
managers send him their list of recommended repairs based on their perceptions 
of community needs and preferences. The Highway Division reviews both lists, 
coming up with a composite list that largely takes into account the managers’ 
recommendations. Although the two lists may not be radically different, the mana- 
gers have another opportunity to influence the final list; they are given a few 
weeks to review the combined list and to present a case for the inclusion of pre- 
viously recommended streets which had not been accepted. The OPS liaison officer 
and the managers then present the case for the inclusion of particular streets. 
They have done so with considerable success. 

The department's willingness to permit OPS to make this kind of input is 
partly due to the persuasive powers of the managers. For example, the Public Works 
Department had planned to spend $200,000 to reconstruct a major avenue. The 
Little City Hall manager and the OPS liaison officer investigated the area thor- 
oughly and made a strong case for spending the money for the repair of a large 
number of smaller streets. The result was a compromise in which half the money 
was spent on the main street and the other half for the side streets. In another 
instance a Little City Hall manager had been asking the department to spend less 
money on street repairs and more on sidewalk repairs. Since the residents did a 


great deal of walking in this densely populated area, he wanted sidewalks to be 
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repaired with concrete rather than the raised black hardtop--a surface treatment 
‘which causes people to trip and flakes off so that the residents unwittingly carry 
tar into their houses. It took a long time, but after the manager and Davis had 
brought up the issue often enough, the department agreed to repair sidewalks with 
concrete and spend less on street repairs to compensate for the additional cost. 
In this case, the department's cooperation was also attributable to the good 
relations established with both the OPS Director and some Little City Hall mana- 
gers. The “in town" officials who have the final word on street repair plans are 
well aware of those managers who have established good working relations with 
departmental supervisors. Recommendations for certain priorities coming from such 
managers are taken seriously, and unless there are some compelling engineering 
‘problems standing in the way, they are accepted. Incidentally, OPS' involvement 
in the planning process has also made it possible for the Little City Halls to 
inform many residents with street and sidewalk complaints that these are already 
scheduled and that they will be completed by a certain date. 

Again, after a drawn-out effort Davis finally succeeded in having the 
Housing Inspection Department make some changes in its procedures to the advan- 
tage of the citizens with housing complaints. In the past, tenants would not have 
any knowledge of the department's proceedings. A housing inspector would investi- 
gate a problem and then contact the landlord, without informing the tenant of the 
likely or possible outcomes, the time it would take to have the problem rectified, 
the tenant's rights or his alternatives other than departmental enforcement. In 
short, the inspectors were operating according to work patterns rather than service 
patterns. While the commissioner remained adamant for a long time in refusing to 
make any procedural changes, unlike some other departments, once the commissioner 
assented to certain changes they were carried out on a regular basis. These changes 
include a joint venture on the part of OPS central and the department in preparing 
a tenant's rights manual. This manual is sent to the tenant by the Little City 


Hall, along with a letter from the manager informing him what the inspection dis- 
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closed. The letter also suggests that he should turn to particular sections 


of the manual in order to determine what the Housing Inspection Department will 
probably do if repairs are not made immediately. The manual also suggests when 
it would be advisable to consult a legal aid office. This is now possible since 
the inspectors furnish the tenants with a copy of the violation report and the 
results of the investigation. Perhaps most importantly, along with this documen- 
tation and information the inspectors indicate whether the violation entitles 

the tenant to withhold or reduce his rent. 

To some extent Davis also succeeded in speeding up the delivery of services. 
After considerable persuasion, the commissioners of those three departments about 
whose activities the Little City Halls received the greatest number of complaints 
finally agreed to have their local supervisory personnel make daily visits to the 
Little City Halls. A housing inspector, a maintenance supervisor from the Parks 
and Recreation Department, and the local public works supervisor now make daily 
visits to the Little City Halls in order to pick up citizen complaints. In addi- 
tion, housing inspectors are permanently stationed in the two Little City Halls 
with the greatest proportion of housing complaints. Having the supervisory 
personnel come into the Little City Halls every day has presumably speeded up 
services slightly, at least where the managers had not established good working 
relationships with the local supervisors. In some cases it has also led to 
greater cooperation, while in others, the arrangement has allowed the Little City 
Hall manager to exercise some supervision over the line departments' activities. 
Davis has also made some headway in getting the commissioners to agree to a 
mini-cabinet, or public service board, in each of the Little City Halls. The 
manager would call in the various departments' district supervisors in order to 
improve the speed, efficiency and coordination with which service problems are 
handled. However, the managers varied greatly in their beliefs about the advan- 
tages and practicality of such meetings because of the particular departmental 
personnel who would be assigned to them, the crisscrossing pattern between various 


departmental districts and Little City Hall districts, and the specific problems 
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facing their neighborhoods. As a result, the public service board concept has 
only been implemented in one Little City Hall. 

By and large Davis was successful in acting as the "the Mayor's management 
arm." Through his efforts and those of the OPS central staff, departmental re- 
sponsiveness to citizen needs and desires was increased significantly, and ser- 
vices were speeded up slightly. On many other occasions Davis succeeded in 
bringing about departmental changes of a similarly specific and limited variety, 
although nothing was done to raise departmental efficiency. Consequently, by 
the end of his tenure, Davis had won considerable respect for OPS, and to a 
Significant extent OPS was "integrated" into the administration rather than 
being seen as the departments' adversary or watchdog. Given the unpropitious 
time at which he took over OPS, this was no mean accomplishment. It could be 
said that OPS did not even attempt to effect radical changes within the depart- 
ments, but there are some persuasive rebuttals to this criticism. Thorough- 
going changes would have been bitterly resisted, probably suceessfully so, given 
the nature of all bureaucracies and the Boston bureaucracy in particular. OPS 
clearly has insufficient resources to serve as a major change agent. The Mayor 
would not have lent his crucial support to OPS. And if the attempt were made, 
it is more than likely that the less dramatic changes which were made would not 
have occurred once the good working relationshins with the commissioners had been 
broken. Moreover, it may well be that Davis received as much support from the 
Mayor as he was willing to give. For there is reason to think that Mayor White 
nas not been interested in using OPS as his "management arm" Perhaps he did not 
fully grasp or appreciate the systematic uses to which OPS could be put in this 
regard. It may also be that White did not have the time to do so given the many 
"fronts" on which his administration acted during the first two years, and the 
demands of the gubernatorial and mayoralty campaigns during the next two years. 

Perhaps the most succinct statement that can be made about Dwyer's role is 
this: if Finn served as the Mayor's lieutenant, Dwyer sees himself as the Mayor's 


colonel. Both Directors saw themselves as owing their first and virtually only 
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allegiance to the Mayor; neither OPS as an organization nor any of its purposes 


could come close to rivalling their attachments to the Mayor. But then the 
parallel begins to break down. Colonels have greater command and staff responsi- 
bilities than lieutenants. 

In approaching the commissioners as the Mayor's colonel, Dwyer adopted a 
distinctly authoritative tone. In effect, Dwyer told the commissioners to respond 
to OPS because the Mayor wants them to do so. Several factors account for the 
adoption of an authoritative approach. Although the commissioners are Dwyer's 
hierarchically defined equals, he relied upon an authoritative approach because 
of his belief that he is more loyal and responsive to the Mayor than are the 
commissioners. Moreover, Dwyer was appointed to the job largely because the Mayor 
wanted someone as Director who is politically attuned. As business manager and 
then President of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ local, 
and later as a high ranking member of the White campaian staff in his unsuccess- 
ful gubernatorial bid, Dwyer brought a keen political awareness to the job. With 
that kind of background, and coming to OPS in an election year, Dwyer's authori- 
tative approach was buttressed by his expectation that the commissioners should 
respond to him because his directives were assigned to reap political benefits for 
the Mayor. Also relevant here is Dwyer's interpersonal style. Its surface 
sociability is belied by a distinct aloofness and mistrustfulness, creating an 
impression of a manipulative distance. 

What kind of impact has OPS had upon the commissioners during Dwyer's tenure? 
During his first six months as Director the authoritative approach did not produce 
any positive results. Several commissioners responded to Dwyer by figuratively 
(and perhaps literally) saying, "Get off my ear." The good working relationships 
that Davis had built up with the commissioners quickly evaporated. Once the 
mayoralty campaign began in earnest, Dwyer devoted most of his energies in that 
direction. Yet as previously noted, he was not involved in establishing the 


temporary arrangements whereby manager-selected projects received high priority 
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from the departments. The absence of any efforts on Dwyer's part in getting the 
departments to accept these arrangements underscores the failure of the authori- 
tative approach. For if it is ever to be effective it would be in the context of 
the mayoralty campaign. It is then that the Director could take on additional 
‘influence vis-a-vis the commissioners because of his more extensive political 
responsibilities. And since the commissioners are also interested in the Mayor's 
re-election, they need less prompting to iron out service problems. Since the 
November, 1971, election Dwyer has had preciously few contacts with the com- 
missioners. Presumably this is to be explained by the failures attendant upon 
the authoritative approach, and an interpersonal style which does not allow for a 
sociable and egalitarian approach. Having chosen to minimize his personal con- 
tacts with the commissioners, the job has been left to the two deputy directors. 
One of them was promoted to this position after serving as the manager who enjoyed 
the most success with the commissioners. Yet without the Director's backing he 
has accomplished very little. Several OPS central staff members have tried to 
get Dwyer to press the commissioners for the attainment of two objectives: the 
continuation of the arrangements whereby the departments accorded manager-selected 
projects high priority, and the reassertion of OPS and neighborhood inputs into 
the capital budget of the Parks and Recreation Department. In both instances he 
apparently demurred, or if an effort was made, it did not succeed. OPS is in- 
volved in only one effort for improving services. and the idea originated 
during Davis' tenure. The deputy directors have apparently been successful in 
effecting an arrangement which will make the city's streets somewhat cleaner. 
They have brought the Police and Public Works Commissioners together on the pro- 
blem of ticketing improperly parked cars which hinder street sweeping operations. 
Given the inadequate number of police officers who precede the street sweepers, 
the Police Commissioner has consented to having public workers supervisors 


deputized so that they can issue parking tickets. 
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OPS Central as a Monitoring Agency 
For reasons which should soon become apparent, one potentially important 

resource at the Director's disposal is discussed here separately. This resource 
consists of the great bulk of data concerning individual complaints and depart- 
mental responses. Since the program's beginnings the standard complaint forms 
have been used in recording the great majority of complaints. The information 
on the forms is coded, programmed and computer processed. Data collection began 
during Finn's tenure, but it was only after Davis became Director that extensive 
claims were made for OPS' ability to improve city services by serving as a moni- 
toring agency. The information needed to perform this function was to come from 
three sources: two of these--the manager's recommendations and those of the 
departmental liaisons--have already been discussed; the third source is the com- 
puter analysis of the complaint data. In his 1971 budget presentation, Dwyer 
noted that 

Boston is unique among those cities with Little City 

Hall efforts because its day-to-day complaint business 

is seen as having a vital relationship to more long-term 

efforts to improve management and service delivery. . 

Every effort will be made to strengthen the OPS role as 

coordinator and monitor of city services, working to make 

service delivery more efficient. 

In terms of its potential significance, the extensive claims that have 

been made for OPS as a departmental monitoring agency are largely warranted. 
"One of the most widespread, significant, and complex control devices employed in 
bureaucracies consists of separate monitoring organizations for inspecting and 
reporting on performance. "4 Downs goes on to mention four advantages accruing to 
the officials or politicians responsible for the bureaucracies' operations. 
Monitoring agencies multiply the surveillance capabilities of top-level officials. 
They create a second channel of communications with its own distortions, which 
differ from those of the operating department. Top-level officials can by-pass 


middle level officials in extracting data out of lower levels in the operating 


bureau. And finally, monitoring agencies constitute a rival to the operating 
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bureaucracy, featuring overlapping jurisdictions but differing incentives.° 


As a monitoring agency OPS could provide the Mayor with alternative sources 

of information about the department's inefficient use of personnel, poorly 
designed operating procedures, and low performance levels. If the information 
were made comparable across departments, the Mayor would be in a good position 

to criticize and influence the weakest departments. The same kinds of data could 
also be passed on to the departmental commissioners with three possible goals: 
the commissioners could use this alternative and unbiased information to analyze 
and make departmental changes; OPS central staff members could work with the top- 
ranking departmental officials in order to eliminate those bottle-necks and 
deficiencies indicated by the data; the OPS Director could use the data analyses 
which are critical of the departments for bargaining purposes, indicating that 
they would be turned over to the Mayor unless the departments showed some willing- 
ness to make the needed changes. 

These are some of the uses to which the data on departmental operations 
might have been put. Yet it turns out that OPS' monitoring operation has not 
fulfilled its potential. In fact, it would not be far off the mark to say that 
OPS has not used the available data to make a single significant contribution as 
a monitoring agency. The responsibility lies with OPS itself, in particular 
with the Director and the deputy director responsible for monitoring operations. 
Certainly the failure cannot be attributed to a lack of resources. Throughout 
the last three years at least two OPS central staff persons devoted all of their 
time to the collection, coding, programming and processing of the complaint data. 
At times, as many as four staffers were involved. Moreover, a great deal of 
clerical work was asked of the Little City Hall personnel in having them record 
the complaints in the proper form. (Parenthetically, some resentment developed 
towards OPS central when the assistant managers and service coordinators became 
aware of the poor use to which the data was being put.) 

Nor can the failure be attributed to the departments or the Mayor. This 


would have been the case if meaningful analyses of the data had emerged, but then 
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the departments had refused to make use of them or the Mayor did not react to 


them. In the past, the Director regularly sent the deputy commissioners bi- 
monthly reports on the number and type of complaints received regarding their 
departments' operations. According to behavioral rule 7, we would not expect 
high ranking officials to take these reports seriously since they are averse to 
receiving potentially critical analyses of their departments. Indeed, in only 
one instance did an official accept the Director's invitation to sunnly additional 
data. On the other hand, it must be said that the top officials could easily 
ignore the reports. For they approximated fact sheets more than analyses of 
departmental performance with explicit or implicit criticisms, not to mention 
implicit recommendations for changes. If the latter had been the case, and if 
the reports were sent to the commissioners, one or two of them might have been 
sufficiently impressed with the findings to overcome some very real constraints 
to take a serious look at the problems indicated. Thus part of the responsi- 
bility for the departments' lack of interest lies with OPS central, especially 
Since one or two staff persons were capable of doing a sophisticated 

analysis of the data. A similar statement may be made with regard to the Mayor. 
Although he probably would not have made systematic use of the data in getting 
some departments to improve services, he was never given the opportunity to do 
So. 

Not only was the data not ordered and interpreted in a meaningful manner, 
the complaint forms themselves were not well designed to provide the kind of raw 
data which might have been usefully analyzed. The forms called for some unim- 
portant information--such as the time of day the complaint was registered--while 
the crucial information regarding departmental response times was coded in an 
overly brief and misleading fashion. OPS central accepted the departments' own 
definitions of completed complaints, which very often meant registering as com- 


pleted, evasive replies or replies indicating that the work would be done at some 
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future time. "Completed" complaints often included those that had not been 


dealt with at all, and others that had not been resolved by the date indicated on 
_ the forms. The complaint data thus consistently made it appear that the depart- 
ments were responding faster and more effectively than they actually were. Yet 
the data might still have been put to some good use. The departments' average 
response times could have been compared; within each department the average 
response times for particular types of complaints might have been compared, 
although in doing both, it would have been necessary to make allowances for ex- 
pected differences in response times given the nature of the problems being 
confronted. Even with the limited and misleading data, it would have been pos- 
sible to write a persuasive report documenting departmental inadequacies and 
perhaps pinpointing bottlenecks as well. With this kind of documentation at 
hand the Director could have assumed a stronger "negotiating" position with the 
commissioners. The Director could also have turned the report over to the Mayor 
who would have quickly seen that average response times were inordinately long 
and that many complaints were not being handled at all. He would also have seen 
that some departments were performing poorly even in relation to others. The 
commissioners would not have been able to question the data themselves since their 
departments supplied the "completion" replies. The commissioners would, of course, 
have defended their departments by pointing to the particular constraints facing 
them in responding to certain types of complaints. But if the analysis had been 
done properly, these constraints would already have been taken into account in 
gauging the departments’ inadequacies relative to the problems facing them. Which 
is to say that despite the weaknesses in the data themselves, a meaningful analysis 
along these or other lines could have been undertaken and then presented to the 
commissioners and the Mayor. Yet OPS central failed to do so. 

The criticisms may be readily substantiated. On several occasions OPS has 
set out its supposed accomplishments as a monitoring agency. A glance at these 
statements indicates that the claims are almost entirely unwarranted. One ex- 


ample has been repeatedly cited in the Directors' newspaper interviews and other 
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public statements to illustrate OPS' monitoring activities. This alone suggests 
that there has only been one instance in which these activities have paid off. 

It has frequently been said that an analysis of complaints relating to the Parks 
and Recreation Department showed that a small, but disproportionate, number 
referred to overgrown and dead trees on city streets and parks which needed to be 
pruned or cut down. Given their small number compared to other kinds of complaints, 
it is most unlikely that this problem would have been identified without a computer 
analysis; it was also found that there was a shortage of departmental workers 
assigned to this job. OPS was then successful in having the available tree crews 
assigned to various Little City Halls on a systematic basis, although this arrange- 
ment broke down shortly after it was instituted. 

In both the 1970 and 1971 budget presentations two pages were devoted to OPS' 
Supposed accomplishments in the area of data analysis. In a section entitled 
"Results of Statistical Analysis," Davis' 1970 budget presentation actually ends 
up by claiming preciously little. In addition to the well-publicized tree pruning 
example, it is also claimed that OPS has come to work closely with both the Public 
Works Department and the Housing Inspection Department in getting them to assign 
particular personnel to make daily visits to the Little City Halls in order to 
pick up complaints. These changes have already been mentioned. The relevant 
point here is that the claims being made for OPS' statistical analyses are being 
stretched out of recognition. For it had been claimed that it was due to the 
statistical analyses that OPS central came to realize that most of their complaints 
involved these two departments, thus leading to the new arrangements whereby 
their personnel make daily visits to the Little City faite Yet the time and 
effort devoted to monitoring activites were hardly necessary to make this ob- 
vious discovery, and there were more important reasons for the new arrangement 
unrelated to the number of complaints per se. The 1971 budget was presented by 
Dwyer, but the year's accomplishments are attributable to Davis, who had only 


recently moved to another position. This presentation included a section called 
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"Monitoring-Planning," which makes a number of claims for OPS' accomplishments 


during the previous year.° Yet except for the unimportant point that the per- 
centage of complaints which are referred to the departments has remained constant 
over the last two and one-half years, and the vague claim that "OPS research and 
action priorities have been set in light of these statistics," none of the other 
claims begins to underscore the utility or relevance of the year's monitoring 
activities. 

Recognizing that in the past OPS central was more interested in recording 
complaints than in analyzing them, Dwyer recently made some changes designed to 
make better use of the complaint data and computer facilities. In particular, 
the operations section is to follow up on outstanding complaints and design new | 
complaint forms to provide more useful and accurate information. Unlike the 
previous efforts in designing the forms, the present ones are being prepared in 
cooperation with the most important departments concerned. Since the largest 
number of complaints received are referred to the Housing Inspection Department, 
it has been closely involved in developing the new format. But by the time new 
forms have been completed and used for a long enough time to collect an adequate 
amount of information, it will be another six months before OPS will have the 
capability of doing a sophisticated analysis. And even then, there is no assurance 
that the data will be analyzed in a meaningful manner and then employed effectively 
with the commissioners or the Mayor. With regard to the operations section's 
follow-up responsibilities, the staff is continuing to record and computerize the 
complaint data. The routine complaints are then to be identified, by the computer 
every five days to determine whether or not they have been resolved. If not, the 
section's assistant director or one of the staff members is to take the outstanding 
complaints to the responsible department, and presumably after being reminded often 
enough action will be taken. Given the limited staff, the section's first efforts 
were confined to a single department. It was found that a disproportionate number 


of the Traffic and Parking Department's outstanding complaints referred to the 
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placement and repair of traffic signs. Yet neither the assistant director nor 
the Director have yet succeeded in getting the department to alleviate the bottle- 
neck. Even leaving aside the problem of departmental unresponsiveness, the new 
arrangement is impractical. While the goal of following up on complaints is an 
important one, it is unrealistic to think that one or two staff members have the 
time to take even a proportion of the outstanding complaints to the departments. 
They would not be able to get out from under the hundreds of uncompleted complaints. 
Thus despite Dwyer's concern with improving and using OPS' monitoring capabilities, 
up to now they remain virtually untapped. 

In short, OPS has not fulfilled its minimal potential as a monitoring agency 
after more than three years of collecting and computerizing complaint data. And 
what OPS has produced in this regard hardly warranted the elaborate and extensive 
resources devoted to the task. Here is one of the few areas in which some city 
councillor's criticisms of OPS are warranted. Several of them have criticized 
OPS for being just a referral agency, and one of them has repeatedly taken OPS 
to task for its inadequate monitoring activities. At the two most recent budget 
hearings he voiced his disappointment in OPS' inability to utilize the complaint 
data in developing recommendations for improving service deliveries. On the 
other hand, it may be said that the failure to act as a monitoring agency by 
relying upon the complaint data has been partly mitigated by the activities of 
some Little City Hall mangers and the work of OPS central's departmental liaisons. 
Between them this group of some dozen people has made a significant number of 
recommendations for departmental changes based upon their own observations and 
research. While additional recommendations for operational changes would certainly 
have been forthcoming, and their desirability substantiated, if OPS' monitoring 
activities had been adequately performed, it can at least be said that the gap 
has been significantly filled by that small group which has suggested and worked 


for operational changes. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CITIZENS AS CLIENTS 

The previous two chapters dealt with OPS' impact upon the departments. The 
present one asks: to what extent, and in what ways, have the Little City Halls 
served individual citizens? This broad question may be broken down into several 
subsidiary ones, the answers to which not only provide a description of OPS 
activities in one crucial area, but are equally useful for evaluating OPS' effect- 
iveness. How many citizens are even aware of the Little City Halls' existence? 
The answer indicates the extent of OPS' success in turning itself into a potential 
resource for citizens with needs which can be handled by the Little City Halls. 
What proportion of Boston's residents have actually used the Little City Halls? 
Clearly this kind of information is crucial in estimating the program's relative 
importance to the citizens, and is thus a critical indicator of its effectiveness. 
Similarly, it would be important to know what proportion of the Little City Halls’ 
clients are satisfied with the services received. In addition to determining 
the proportion of citizens who are potential clients, actual clients and satisfied 
clients, it is also important to determine whether the Little City Halls are reach- 
ing various critical population groupings. Not only are the over-all proportions 
of clients significant, their distribution throughout the population is also sig- 
nificant. One such critical population consists of those citizens with special 
needs for city services which might be provided through the Little City Halls. 

Are the Little City Halls reaching them as frequently as those citizens with 
less pressing needs for city services? If not, the program cannot receive a high 
rating in this important regard. 

In Chapter II we relied upon the 1970 survey data in order to delineate 
patterns of governmental disaffection and citizen assessments of city services. 
The same survey data form the basis for the analysis in this chapter, except 
that most of the questions used here appeared only in the Boston supplement to 


the ten-city survey. 
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Awareness, Use and Evaluation of the Little City Halls 


Before the Little City Halls can become an actual resource for citizens, 
‘they must constitute a porentin resource. Citizens obviously must. be aware of 
their existence and purposes before they can use the Little City Halls. A 
high level of awareness in this regard would allow us to conclude that Little 
City Halls are an important potential citizen resource which can be "activated" if 
and when a need for them arises. When asked "Have you heard of the Little City 
Halls here in Boston?" 67 per cent of the respondents replied that they had 
heard of them. This figure is not only large in absolute terms, it takes on 
greater significance in relative terms when it is realized that citizen awareness 
of city policies and programs is generally quite low. Furthermore, the survey 
was carried out only a little more than a year after the program had become fully 
operational. Presumably the proportion of citizens with some awareness of the 
Little City Halls would be significantly higher today; in the interim, more people 
have presumably used the Little City Halls and they have received particular 
attention as an issue during the 1971 mayoralty campaign. Yet awareness of the 
Little City Halls is the minimal condition that must be satisfied if they are to 
constitute an important potential citizen resource. The public must also have a 
relatively clear notion of what the Little City Halls are meant to do for them as 
individuals. Awareness combined with glaring misconceptions regarding the Little 
City Halls' services would be of little significance. Those respondents who had 
heard of the Little City Halls were also asked: "What do you think the Little 
City Halls are for--what are they set up to do?" The replies to this open-ended 
question are shown in Table 6. 

These data indicate that a very large proportion of citizens has an accurate 
idea of the Little City Halls' activities and purposes. The first four types of 
replies--the Little City Halls are said to take complaints, provide direct ser- 
vices and information, help the local community, and more broadly, bring govern- 


ment closer to the people--represent valid beliefs about the Little City Halls’ 
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TABLE 6 


BELIEFS ABOUT THE LITTLE CITY HALLS' PURPOSES 
(Among Those Respondents Who Know of 
the Little City Halls‘ Existence) 


Referralvagency; rtake-complaat tse) eam! bat ee Neen eae 


Provide direct services and information. . 


Help local community; representr locals groups: .g-5,. «= se eeeecee 


Bring government closer to the beoe le. intermediary between 
MaVOr cand’ 10.1 Zen oie ne ny eee mc ee 


Generally negative; political trick. ..... eee A ee eee 6 


OCNCY A cick sack oe ke eee eee BERL ME Ae ae 


Done Geknownee: 


*The percentages total is more than 100 per cent due to 
multiple responses. 


.31% 
. 28% 


23% 


- 14% 
. 15% 

3% 
« oF 





1172%* 
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purposes. These four types of responses were offered by fully 96 per cent of 


those who knew of the Little City Halls' existence. Clearly the respondents who 
- replied that they had heard of the Little City Halls were not simply trying to 
impress the interviewers with their knowledge; almost all of them had a reason- 
ably good idea of the program's activities or purposes. On the other hand, not 
all of these respondents perceived that the Little City Halls were engaged in 
activities from which the public could benefit as individual citizens. It is one 
thing for the citizens to have a reasonably accurate picture of the program's 
activities and purposes; it is quite another if these beliefs refer exclusively 
to activities or purposes which do not directly involve services to individual 
citizens. Those respondents who stated that the Little City Halls assisted their 
local communities and represented local groups were quite correct in their per- 
ceptions, but since the great majority of citizens are not mambers of local groups 
whose concerns may involve them with the Little City Halls, many of these re- 
spondents might not have viewed the Little City Halls as a potential resource for 
themselves--as a resource for citizens with individual needs and problems. 
Similarly, those citizens who saw the Little City Halls as bringing government 
closer to the people were not necessarily aware of the services available to 
them as individual citizens. They might have simply been thinking of better 
citizen-government communications generally. On the other hand, 59 per cent of | 
those who knew about the program were aware of its possible uses to them as 
individuals, either by taking complaints about city services or by providing 
direct services such as consultations with Social Security representatives and 
the assistance of a notary public. In all likelihood the proportion of respon- 
dents who are aware of the Little City Halls as a potential resource for them- 
selves as individual citizens is higher than 59 per cent. This may be surmised 
from the 23 per cent who replied that the Little City Halls were involved in 
helping the local community and representing local groups, for it presumably 


requires greater knowledge of the program to identify these activities than it 
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does to single out those involving individual citizens. Thus some of these 
respondents were presumably also aware of the Little City Hall's services to 
individual citizens. To a lesser extent, the same might also be said of those 
respondents (15 per cent) who did not actually reply to the question, but saw 
fit to criticize the program or call it a "political" trick. It would thus seem 
reasonable to conclude that upwards of two-thirds of those respondents who know 
of the Little City Halls are also aware of them as a potential resource for them- 
selves as individuals. 

In short, as of mid-1970, two-thirds of the public was aware of the Little 
City Halls' existence, and at least two-thirds of this group (or about half of the 
entire population) perceived them as potential resources for individuals like 
themselves. Assessing these figures is somewhat risky. Should it be said that 
fully half the citizens see the Little City Halis as a potential resource for 
themselves, or that only half the citizens do so? Colloquially speaking, is the 
glass half full or half empty? The issue cannot be decided in absolute terms, 
although the 50 per cent figure is certainly not a disreputable one. The Little 
City Halls are potentially useful to a very large number of citizens. In relative 
terms, the figure becomes more impressive. Presumably if survey data were avail- 
able which indicated the extent to which citizens know the names of various city 
councillors, their state representatives, the nature of the City Council's rent 
control ordinance, the Concentrated Code Enforcement program, or other major 
policies and programs, the proportion of citizens capable of supplying accurate 
responses whould likely be no greater than 50 per cent, and perhaps significantly 
lower. It is also relevant that extensive efforts have been made to publicize 
the program. The Mayor attended the opening ceremonies of almost all the Little 
City Halls; the OPS Director and deputy directors appeared at more than a hundred 
community meetings when the Little City Halls were being set up; and each of the 
Little City Hall managers meet three to five times a week with local associations 


and ad hoc community groups. Thus if the 50 per cent figure is interpreted as 
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being somewhat on the low side, it can still be said that extensive attempts 
have been made to publicize the program. Perhaps many of those citizens who have 
“not heard of it simply cannot be reached through normal channels. 

In order to determine how frequently the Little City Halls are rene corned 
from potential into actual citizen resources, the respondents were asked: "Have 
you (or someone living with you) ever called or gone into one of the Little City 
Halls?" Since a very large proportion of the citizens' contacts with the Little 
City Halls affect the entire household (e.g., a complaint about broken street 
lights), the question was phrased in such a manner to identify the percentage of 
households rather than individuals who had been serviced by the Little City 
Halls. Among those households in which the respondents were aware of the Little 
City Halls, they have been used by one-third of them. In terms of the entire 
sample, 22 per cent of the respondents replied that they or someone in their 
households had used the Little City Halls. This means that 46,000 of Boston's 
approximately 220,000 households have been served by the Little City Halls. In 
absolute terms the figure of 46,000 households or the figure of 22 per cent of 
Boston's households indicates that the Little City Halls have developed a sizable 
clientele. 

The positive evaluation that may be placed upon these figures is further en- 
hanced when three considerations are taken into account. About three-quarters of 
Boston's households contain two or more people. And many of the services pro- 
vided by the Little City Halls benefit the entire household, not just the indi- 
viduals who contacted the Little City Halls. Thus the number of people actually 
served by the Little City Halls may very well be in the vicinity of 100,000 or 
more. Secondly, a very large number of those respondents who replied that they 
or someone in their households had contacted the Little City Halls did so more 
than once. Given the different services offered by the Little City Halls and 
the various reasons any one individual may have for utilizing these services, 


this is a safe assumption. The point becomes quite conclusive when it is noted 
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] 
that in 1970 alone, citizens contacted the Little City Halls on 248,701 occasions. 


In various ways this figure is artificially inflated. For example, if a citizen 
contacted the Little City Hall two or three times with regard to the same problem, 
these were recorded as separate contacts. And many of these contacts had little 
or no significance for the citizens who made them. The total figure includes 
everything from crank calls to questions and problems which are far outside the 
program's responsibilities. After allowances are made for such factors, it would 
seem that citizens contacted the Little City Halls on some 200,000 occasions. 
This figure should then be reduced by another 40,000 for those citizens who had 
to visit the Little City Halls in order to receive their residential parking 
ttn leaving a total of roughly 160,000 meaningful contacts. Ina city 
with 220,000 households it follows that most which used the Little City Halls 
did so on two, three, four or more occasions. Thirdly, the program was fully 
operative for little more than a year at the time the survey was conducted, and 
even then, a few major residential areas were not being served by a Little City 
Hall. If the survey were conducted today, probably a third of the respondents 
would have replied that they or someone living with them had used the Little 
City Halls. This point is buttressed by OPS data on the use of Little City Halls 
in 1969 and 1970. The total number of Little City Hall contacts increased by 60 
per cent during these two pie Since the program had become fully operational 
by the beginning of 1969, the 60 per cent increase cannot simply be attributed to 
the opening of additional Little City Halls in 1970. Thus the data indicate a 
sharp upward trend in the use of the Little City Halls between 1969 and 1970 
which might be extrapolated to 1971, although not necessarily at the same rate 
of increased use. 

Having established the fact that the Little City Halls have a sizeable 
clientele, the various reasons for which the Little City Halls are being used can 
be explored. Those respondents who replied that they or someone living with them 


had contacted the Little City Halls were asked the reason for doing so. Among that 
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22 per cent of the sample which constitutes the program's clientele, 41 per 
cent registered complaints about city services, 30 per cent came in to use a 
‘direct service, and 25 per cent requested information. (The remaining 4 per 
cent of the contacts involved other disparate purposes.) The 41 per cent 
figure of contacts involving complaints as a proportion of all contacts closely 
corresponds to the 45 per cent figure calculated from the OPS data.“ This 
figure takes on particular importance when it is seen that the Little City Halls 
have sharply increased the number of citizens experiencing delivery problems 
who actually do something about them. Many citizens would not have registered 
their complaints or requests for city services were it not for the presence of 
the Little City Halls. 

There are several kinds of evidence to support the crucial point that a 
greater number of citizens with service problems are now complaining about them 
rather than sullenly or fatalistically accepting them. During the previous 
city administration a complaint office was situated at the entrance to city 
hall. It was instructed to act as a 

mediator between city departments and the citizens of Boston: 

to eliminate delays and inadequate attention where essential 

services are affected; to promote efficiency in operations 

with a high degree of courtesy and consideration; and to 

thoroughly follow up all complaints received until some def- 

inite action has been taken. 
Yet in spite of these ambitious goals, the complaint office received no more 
than 3,000 complaints annually” Since the Little City Halls received 77,000 
complaints and fulfilled some 40,000 requests for information in 1970 Aji 
the conclusion is obvious: prior to the establishment of the Little City Halls, 
thousands of citizens with complaints were not acting upon them. 

Moreover, if the Little City Halls only attracted those citizens who would 
have registered complaints even in their absence, it should turn out that alter- 


native complaint channels have been less frequently used since the program qot 


underway. But there does not appear to have been a reduction in complaints 
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handled through other channels. There is a 24-hour complaint service in city 

hall which accepts complaints by telephone and transmits them to the appropriate 
departments. This service was in operation for almost a year before the first 
Little City Halls opened their doors. Here then is an alternative channel for 
registering complaints, and one that offers complaint-referral assistance similar 
to that received from the Little City Halls. Yet there has not been a decrease 

in the number of calls coming to the 24-hour service since the Little City Halls 
were established. This would suggest that most of those citizens who are regis- 
tering complaints with the Little City Halls would not have done so in their 
absence. Similarly, the number of complaints received by the departments them- 
selves has not decreased since 1969 when the program became widely operative, 

with the exception of one department which did experience a significant decline. 
In addition to the 24-hour emergency service and the departments themselves, there 
are two other alternative channels: the city councillors and state representatives, 
with the latter receiving the larger number of complaints because of the at-large 
representation of councillors and the ward-based representation of state repre- 


sentatives. Yet neither group of legislators has reported a drop-off in the 
7 


Indeed, if the city councillors and state representatives were receiving only a 


number of constituents asking for their assistance with regard to city services. 


small proportion of the Little City Halls' business, they would be swamped with 
complaints. They would then be unable to carry out their other responsibilities 
or they would have to ignore most of the complaints. According to one of the 
most perceptive managers, 


people probably called their state reps in the past as 

the person who was most visible, and he was doing the job. 
But our staff is busy, and we've got three and four people 
here most of the day between eight and six, and we're all 
busy. Now what is one state rep going to do--you know, 
he's supposed to be a legislator. Presumably he wasn't 
getting all the phone calls we're getting because, by being 
here, we've developed the awareness in people that they can, 
in fact, go someplace. But whatever he was getting before 
--say, he was getting a fifth of what we are getting in the 
way of complaints--that's a full day's work, taking care of 
those things. 
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In short, the Little City Halls are not only being frequently used as complaint- 
referral centers, perhaps more significantly, most of their clients would not 
“have registered their complaints in the absence of the Little City Halls. 

What kinds of city service problems are the citizens taking to the Little 
City Halls? One set of answers to this question is provided in Table 7 where 
complaints are broken down according to the departments responsible for handling 
them. Clearly the largest proportion (44 per cent) are referred to the Housing 
Inspection Department. With its five divisions, which sometimes form separate 
departments in other cities, the Public Works Department received 30 per cent 
of the complaints in 1970. The other five departments do not approach these two 
in the proportion of complaints received through the Little City Halls. Among 
these, the Police Department receives the largest proportion (8 per cent) and 
the Parks and Recreation Department, the lowest (2 per cent). Thus the majority 
of complaints refer to poor housing conditions and inadequate provision of city 
housekeeping services. This point is underscored and specified in Table 8, which 
breaks down complaints according to the clients' particular problems. Inadequate 
provision of heat and hot water is the single most frequent complaint (13 per 
cent), followed by the presence of garbage and litter in open lots (10 per cent), 
and dirty streets (7 per cent). Only after the tenth most frequently experienced 
problem is reached (abandoned, stolen, speeding and illegally parked cars), do | 
we come across one which does not refer to housing or city housekeeping problems. 

In assessing the program's impact upon citizens, it is also important to 
ask how well the Little City Halls serve their clients. To what extent do the 
Little City Hall staffs do their best to provide the desired services? How 
do the citizens themselves evaluate the services received? These questions may 
be answered with regard to the three services provided by the Little City Halls. 
The first thing to be said about the complaint-referral service is that the Little 
City Halls have made it easier for citizens to register complaints--reducing the 
time, trouble and inconvenience in doing so. One manager's comment is presumably 


applicable to a large number of citizens experiencing delivery problems. "People 
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TABLE 7 


CITIZEN REQUESTS FOR SERVICE BY DEPARTMENT: 1970* 


Department Percent of Total 
BuULLdIng Departnent... 2) cumini ge wen en. ee Err eS 
Heal th.and. Hospitals Depa vtmenice a.m mr aes cues nn. ere nn eee «| saeeeeee 
Housing Inspection Depa tment. ccpee ails: eur ane. oe re 44.1 
Parks and?Recreation Wenartment. 3. ce asuess ccm c: cee ese ee Las 
Police:.Department.) 3. ot swtsatar ee saieemts oss Cin oe mse ans ee ay pee 
Public Works Depar tient. cgcst a. e ees ns pices sy Come ee 30ca 


Highway Division a2 
Sanitation Division ald 
Sewer Division 4.4 
Street Lighting beg 
Water Division ESS 


TraffitervandsParking Department 2°ae. Sartes it) Se. cm: te eee 4.3 


ATT Others 52-5 NB. ae 2, FROM Sh PSaaa ae Stats: ect cere an 4.4 





100% 


*The table is taken from the 1971 Budget Presentation, where it appeared 
as Table IV among the statistical appendices. 
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TABLE 8 
1968-1970: SUMMARY OF CITIZEN REQUESTS FOR SERVICE* 


Percent of Total 


No heat, hot water Housing Inspection 132 
Open lots - garbage, litter Housing Inspection oe] 
Garbage and refuse on streets Sanitary Div. - P.W.D. TAS. 
Catch basin, sewer malfunction Sewer Div. - P.W.D. bigs 
Streets - surfacing, cleaning Highway Div. - P.W.D. Us 
Defective plumbing Housing Inspection uals) 
Building - garbage, litter Housing Inspection 4.2 
Water leaks (non-hydrant) Water Div. - P.W.D. 3.8 
Sidewalks - surfacing, cleaning Highway Div. - P.W.D. 3.4 
Cars - abandoned, stolen, speeding, 

illegally parked Police Department Shae 
Vermin, rodents Housing Inspection 2.8 
Vacant, abandoned buildings Building Department Zoedi 
Physical defects in houses Housing Inspection ye ri) 
Water pressure Water Div. - P.W.D. ne 
Teenagers - vandalism, loitering Police Department 1.6 
Street sign request Traffic and Parking 126 
Adults - loitering, citizen 

harassment Police Department i Ass, 
Broken street lights Lighting Section - P.W.D. 1.4 
Business establishments Health and Hospital Dept. Aee3 
Tree pruning Parks and Recreation Dept. 9 
All others 22.4 


*Table provided by the Office of Public Service. 
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aren't clear on which department to call. They don't go around with a map in 
their heads of the fact that the catch basins used to be in the Highway Division 
and now they're in the Sewer Division, and they're both in Public Works". Citi- 
zens need not concern themselves with such questions. All they need do is de- 
scribe their problems, and the Little City Hall staffs take it from there. With- 
out the Little City Halls they might have to make several telephone calls to the 
departments until they reached the appropriate official, and by that time they 
might have become thoroughly discouraged. The Little City Hall staffs have 
gotten the message across that citizens should complain--that they have every 
right to do so, and the city has an obligation to respond, and to respond with 
some dispatch. The Little City Hall staffs have also been consistently patient 
and understanding in explaining why and how certain problems can or cannot be 
handled by the departments. In the discussion of the relations between the 
Little City Halls and local supervisory personnel (Chapter IV), it was noted that 
the Little City Halls have managed to speed up departmental responses to a signi- 
ficant extent. Thus the only major weakness of the Little City Halls as complaint- 
referral centers is their failure to follow-up on complaints to insure that they 
have been resolved. 

These estimates are confirmed by the clients themselves. Those 41 per cent 
of clients who registered service problems were asked: "How do you feel about 
the kind of help you (your family) have gotten from the Little City Hall? Were 
you very satisfied, fairly satisfied, or not satisfied?" The largest number 
of respondents said that they were "very satisfied" (42 per cent); another 
33 per cent said they were "fairly satisfied," with 25 per cent voicing dis- 
satisfaction. Thus three-quarters of those clients with city service problems 
were satisfied with the Little City Halls' efforts on their behalf. Moreover, 
when the remaining 25 per cent were asked the reasons for their dissatisfaction 
not a single respondent criticized the. Little City Halls themselves. Rather, in 


one way or another, they all pointed to the city departments as unable or un- 
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willing to act upon their complaints, thereby realistically recognizing the 
Little City Halls' limited capabilities for influencing recalcitrant or 
“unresponsive departments. 

With regard to that 30 per cent of clients who are interested in receiving 
direct services, it can certainly be said that these are conveniently provided. 
Rather than having to go "in town" to city hall or the federal government office 
building, much of the citizens' business with public agencies can be conducted 
conveniently in their own neighborhoods. Direct services are especially important 
for the elderly, for whoma long ride on public transportation can often be es- 
ceptionally strenuous. With them in mind, the writer of a newspaper column 
directed to the elderly wrote that "the little city halls (are) just about the 
biggest bargain in government. "8 He went on to urge elderly citizens to voice 
their support of the little City Hall program to the City Council at a time when 
it was considering OPS' proposed 1971 budget. Direct services fall into two 
categories. Citizens may conveniently use the Little City Halls to take care 
of routine business and clerical concerns. They can pay their water, sewer and 
real estate taxes, pick up their residential parking permits, apply for common 
tax abatements, have legal papers notarized, petition for a review of rent in- 
creases, register to vote, apply for public housing and pick up copies of birth 
marriage and death certificates. Secondly, OPS central has been resourceful in 
establishing advisory services in the Little City Halls. Representatives from 
the Social Security Administration spend two afternoons in each Little City Hall 
to help the elderly with their problems. In February and March officials from 
the Internal Revenue Service provide assistance in preparing income tax returns. 
Most recently, an innovative program was instituted to assist citizens with con- 
sumer problems. Through a grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity one 
member of each Little City Hall participated in a two-month training program 
for consumer legal aides. Clients are now being helped with complaints about 


warranties which are illegally ignored, misleading and false advertising, goods 
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damaged in delivery, and faulty home repairs. 

There are also the 25 per cent of the Little City Halls' clients whose 
contacts involve requests for information of various kinds. They want to know 
on what days of the week rubbish is picked up, when and how the annual Spring 
clean-up is to be conducted, how long it will take before new street lights 
are installed or streets resurfaced, when and where recreational and social 
events are to take place, which private social agency can help out with family 
or drug problems, etc. In the great majority of cases the staffs have been 
able to supply citizens with answers to such questions promptly and courteously. 
And when unable to do so immediately, efforts are usually made to call back 
the citizen with the information. Those respondents who used the Little City 
Halls for direct services and to acquire information were not asked to evaluate 
the help provided. However, given the positive assessments offered by those 
clients with city service complaints, as well as the relatively greater ease 
with which direct services and information can be provided, there is no reason 
to think that clients with the latter two types of requests are significantly 
dissatisfied. 

Two other surveys provided an over-view of citizen reactions to the program 
three years after the first Little City Halls were established. One of these 
surveys was conducted privately on behalf of the Mayor, and since it included 
much data bearing upon White's mayoral campaign it has not been made public. 
However, one result was released to a newspaper just prior to the City Council 
hearings on OPS' 1971 budget. In the Boston Globe's editorial urging the Coun- 
cil not to slash OPS' funding, the results of "an independent poll" were used 
to buttress the argument that the Little City Halls have "begun to succeed". 

It was reported that "60 per cent want the Little City Halls retained; 15 per 
cent have no opinion, and only 25 per cent want them sense This poll 
was conducted some time in late 1970. ‘During the summer of 1971, the Boston 


Globe ran a series of articles on each of Boston's neighborhoods. They were 
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based on surveys conducted among 100 people contacted by telephone in each 

iG the neighborhoods. One of the questions tapped the residents' reactions 

to the Little City Halls. "Should they be continued as is, be improved, or 

done away with?" Averaging the responses in the ten areas sampled could cause 
some distortion since the areas are of unequal size; yet 100 respondents were 
sampled in each. However, since the variations among neighborhoods are not 
extreme, and since there is no association between neighborhood size and re- 
actions to the Little City Halls, the distortion is minimal at most. When the 
individual neighborhood responses are averaged together, it turns out that 35 
per cent fully support the Little City Halls, 37 per cent want them continued 
with some improvements, 16 per cent would like to see them eliminated, and 13 
per cent said they had no arene It should be noted that the question was 
phrased in a biased manner, by asking if the Little City Halls should be "im- 
proved", rather than asking if the respondents were "generally satisfied" with 
them. Presumably a significant number of respondents who might have registered 
their full support for the program chose this response since all programs are 
subject to improvements. Nevertheless 72 per cent of those sampled favored the 
program's retention, compared to only 16 per cent who wanted to see it abolished, 
a ratio of more than 4 to 1 in favor of the Little City Halls. The results of 
this survey thus indicated significantly more support for the Little City Halls 
than the privately-commissioned poll. The difference may be due to different 
sampling methods or the six-month gap between the time the two polls were con- 
ducted, or both. But even if greater confidence were attributed to the results 
of the first poll, it still turned out that more than half the population wanted 
the Little City Halls retained, and more than twice as many citizens wanted them 
retained as wanted them eliminated. 


The citizens' positive assessment of the Little City Halls was also mani- 
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fested in three communities that petitioned the Mayor for Little City Halls. 

One community originally stated that it did not want a Little City Hall when 

the program was first being implemented. The community's umbrella civic assoc- 
jation sent the Mayor a letter to this effect, although it would appear that this 
was largely inspired by the community's strong support for White's opponent in 
the 1967 mayoral election. A few months later, 1,500 signatures were collected 
asking for a Little City Hall after all. In 1970, after the program had become 
fully operational, 800 citizens from one area and several civic groups from an- 
other asked for their own Little City Halls. Both requests had to be turned 

down because the City Council refused to allocate the necessary funds to expand 


the program further. 


Three Critical Populations 


In order to gauge the program's impact upon the public it is necessary 
to go beyond the number of potential clients, clients, and citizen evaluations 
of the Little City Halls. Impact also must be assessed according to the par- 
ticular populations affected by the Little City Halls. If the Little City Halls 
are performing effectively, the number of potential and actual clients should 
be as high among certain critical population groups as among their non-critical 
counter-parts. Given the program's purposes of reducing governmental disaffection 
and improving city services, the comparisons of critical populations which cor- 
respond to these objectives with their non-critical counter-parts become esp- 
ecially important in evaluating the Little City Halls. Do the Little City 
Halls have as significant an impact upon disaffected citizens and those with 
special needs for city services as they do upon those who are not disaffected 
and who are not exceptionally dependent upon the city departments? There is a 
third critical population--citizens with weak participatory dispositions-- 


which is also relevant here although OPS' functions and purposes only define 
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jt as such implicitly. 

There are several reasons for thinking that those citizens who manifest 
what may be called weak participatory dispositions constitute a critical popula- 
tion; to the extent that the Little City Halls constitute as large er eeoncce 
Pr citizens with weak as with strong participatory dispositions, they may be 
said to be operating effectively. First, if the Little City Halls are propor- 
tionately reaching those citizens with weak participatory dispositions, they 
would be serving just those individuals who would otherwise tend not to obtain 
public services for themselves. In "bringing government closer to the people", 
the Little City Halls should be bringing it closer to just those citizens who 
are most distant from it. Secondly, if the Little City Halls are dispropor- 
tionately reaching citizens with strong participatory dispositions, they 
would be serving just those individuals who would probable be using alternative 
channels for obtaining public services in the absence of the Little City Halls. 
Consequently there would be somewhat less need for them. Thirdly, if the Little 
City Halls are reaching those with low participatory dispositions, this would 
indicate that OPS is making special efforts to develop this critically important 
clientele. For without such efforts, we would expect to find a significantly 
higher proportion of individuals with strong participatory dispositions among 
the Little City Halls' clientele. Just as a government which satisfies the 
requests of the powerless performs better (on this single criterion) than one 
which only responds to the demands of the powerful, so too the Little City 
Halls' performance may be evaluated according to their success in making special 
efforts to fulfill the more difficult goal of serving those people who lack the 
personal resources or motivation to participate in governmental affairs. 

Participatory dispositions are attitudes which subjectively dispose in- 


dividuals to take some part in political, governmental and public affairs. 
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Such dispositions are based upon a number of subsidiary attitudes, including 
beliefs about one's own efficacy as a political actor, beliefs about the openness 
of the political system and the government's receptivity, positive norms regarding 
the legitimacy of citizen participation, and interest in and knowledge of 
public affairs. Ideally, two survey questions would be used to tap these 
dispositions directly. "If you had a problem with (mention one or two specific 
problems with city services) could you do anything about it?" This question 
would be followed up with one which asked, "would" you do anything about it? 
Those respondents who replied that they could not do anything about the problem, 
or that they could but would not, would be characterized as having low par- 
ticipatory dispositions. Unfortunately, such questions were not included in the 
citizen attitude survey. It will therefore be necessary to rely upon indirect 
behavioral indicators for determining participatory dispositions--indicators 
which do, however, consistently correlate with the strength of such dispositions. 
Three such indirect indicators are available in the survey. Electoral 
participation, interest in politics and associational membership have been 
consistently found to correlate positively with participatory dispositions 
and ehietics Our respondents were asked: "About how often would you say 
you vote in city elections--for mayor and city councilmen--just about always, 
more times than not, once in a while, or almost never?" Since electoral 
participation is one form of participation, and since participatory dispositions 
help shape electoral turn-out, the responses to this question may be used as 
indirect indicators of participatory dispositions. "How interested would you 
say you are in city politics--very interested, fairly interested, or not too 
interested?" Since participatory dispositions are partly based upon interest 
in and knowledge of public affairs, the responses to this question may also be 


taken as indirect indicators of participatory dispositions. The respondents 
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were asked if they “belong to any clubs, neighborhood groups or other organ- 
_izations that are working on city problems in any way". There is a consistent 
association between organizational membership, especially when such membership 
involves the members in public issues, and participatory dispositions, which 

are heightened in various ways through organizational membership. Thus, despite 
the need to rely upon indirect indicators, we may do so here with a good deal 

of confidence, given the use of three different indicators, with each of them 
relating to participatory dispositions in different ways. 

Table 9 allows us to determine whether or not potential and actual clients 
are proportionately found among those citizens with low participatory dis- 
positions. According to each of the three indicators the Little City Halls 
are not reaching citizens with low participatory dispositions to the same 
extent as those with stronger participatory dispositions. The percentage 
differences in awareness of the Little City Halls among individuals with the 
strongest and weakest participatory dispositions are not especially large-- 
differences of 13 per cent, 11 per cent and 7 per cent appear on the three 
indicators. Yet the percentage differences with regard to use of the Little 
City Halls are of some significance, clustering as they do around the 17 
per cent figure. In addition, the proportion of Little City Hall clients 
decreases linearly as participatory dispositions become weaker. Thus among 
those citizens who are very interested in city affairs 33 per cent have used 
the Little City Halls; this number drops off to 20 per cent and then to 16 
per cent among those who are fairly interested and uninterested, respectively. 
On this indicator as well as on the other two, approximately twice the 
proportion of Little City Hall clients are found among those individuals with 
strong participatory dispositions than among those with weak participatory dis- 


positions--the group constituting our critical population. 


TABLE 9 


PARTICIPATORY DISPOSITIONS, KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS 
AND USE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS 


Frequency of Voting in City Elections 


Almost Often or Almost 

Always Occasionally Never 
Heard of Little City Halls 72% 75% 59% 
Used Little City Halls 31% 12% 13% 

(N=239) (N=87) (N=98) 


Extent of Interest in City Problems and) Por iigics 


Very Fairly Not too 
Interested Interested Interested 
Heard of Little City Halls 71% 68% 60% 
Used Little City Halls 33% 20% 16% 
(N=129) (N=234) (N=136) 


Associational Memberships 


Members Non-members 
Heard of Little City Halls 73% 66% 
Jsed Little City Halls 38% 20% 


(N=63) (N=441) 
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The problem can also be transferred from the attitudinal to the social 
sphere. One social stratum that generally manifests low participatory disposi- 
‘tions is the foreign-born. ‘We should therefore examine this stratum's potential 
and actual use of the Little City Halls. The foreign-born tend to have little 
confidence in themselves as political actors and as citizens with certain rights 
and prerogatives (it is not really "their" country), they are relatively sus- 
picious of government, they have a sparse knowledge of city government, and they 
often have serious language problems, each of which weakens their participatory 
dispositions. Recognizing these difficulties, the program's directors have made 
special efforts to attract Boston's immigrants to the Little City Halls. With 
its 16 per cent immigrant population, Boston has the highest proportion of 
immigrants of any city except for New York. Italian, Yiddish, Spanish and 
Chinese speaking staff members have been assigned to half of the Little City Halls. 
The presence of this second-language staff, assisted by the preparation and 
distribution of foreign language brochures, has attracted numerous immigrants to 
the Little City Halls. This is not to say, however, that the Little City Halls 
have been completely able to overcome the immigrants' low participatory dis- 
positions. It does mean that the program's administrators have recognized the 
need for special efforts if the foreign-born are to be proportionately and 
adequately served. 

The extent to which these efforts have been successful may be gauged from 
Table 10. Among those respondents born in the United States or Canada, 67 per 
cent heard of the Little City Halls, the proportion then dropping somewhat to 
57 per cent among the foreign-born. With regard to actual use of the Little 
City Halls, the proportion also dropped slightly from 25 to 16 per cent. The 
decrease here is significantly smaller than the drop-off when using the three 
indicators of participatory dispositions. In part, this is to be expected since 


not all immigrants have low participatory dispositons, especially since many of 
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TABLE 10 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF PERSON, KNOWLEDGE 
OF LITTLE CITY HALLS, AND USE 
OF Lire E GELySHALUS: 


Place of Birth 


Born an. Usse 
or Canada Foreign Born 
Know of Little City Halls 67% 57% 
Have Used Little City Halls 24% 16% 


(N=434) (N=70) 
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them have lived in the United States for most of their lives, and the Italian 
population is well represented politically. On the other hand, the smaller 

’ differences in use of the Little City Halls in Table 10 compared to Table 8 
suggest that OPS' purposeful efforts to attract the foreign-born may have been 
partly successful. Were it not for OPS activities, a significantly smaller pro- 
portion of clients would probably have been found among the foreian-born. 

However, the main point remains: the critical population grouping of in- 
dividuals with weak participatory dispositions has not been proportionately, and 
thus adequately, served by the Little City Halls. 

A meaningful criterion with which to evaluate the programs performance is its 
success in reducing governmental disaffection by turning disaffected citizens 
into potential and actual clients. Reducing citizen alienation also happens 
to be one of OPS' major purposes. In the previously cited Boston Globe editorial 
urging the City Council to retain the Little City Halls, it was claimed that 
their establishment alone has had some influence in reducing disaffection from 
the government. "The major reason for continuing the Little City Hall program is 
that it gives the people of Boston a feeling that someone is listening, and 


nl2 tt may be that in and of itself the program's 


something might be done. 
establishment has had some small impact upon citizen attitudes toward city govern- 
ment. The establishment of Little City Halls at least indicates that the 2cnhinic 
stration is attempting to assist citizens by making it easier for them to register 
complaints about city services, while providing direct services in a manner that 
is most convenient for the residents. The Mayor's publicly stated goal of 
“bringing government closer to the people" may also have helped convince some 
citizens that the government is not quite as unresponsive as they had believed, 
and perhaps more responsive than it was during previous administrations which 

were perceived as giving greater attention to downtown than to neighborhood 
development. !3 However, if the Little City Halls are to have a marked influence 


in reducing disaffection, they will probably do so only over a three to five 


year period, and then only if they adequately serve the critical population of 
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disaffected citizens. Given the extensiveness and intensiveness of citizen 
disaffection--recalling the survey findings cited in Chapter II indicating 
that Boston's citizens exhibit the highest level of disaffection among the ten 
cities surveyed--it would seem that change will only occur after the Little City 
Halls succeed in having a significant impact upon individuals as clients. Indeed, 
as one manager remarked, the disaffected may not even be using the Little City 
Halls. "Some of the people here don't even believe in government enough to 
complain anymore, and we're worried about the people that don't complain." Only 
if the disaffected frequently use the Little City Halls will manv citizens be 
convinced that the government's performance is not as inadequate, and the be- 
havior of its elected officials is not as unresponsive as they had believed. 
Four measures of governmental disaffection were used in Chapter II to de- 
lineate the extent of the problem in Boston. Two of these refer to critical 
evaluations of the government's performance, and two refer to negative beliefs 
about the behavior of elected officials. The first two measures of disaffection 
are related to awareness and use of the Little City Halls in Table 11. On 
the basis of their assessments of the “way that the city is qoverned” the 
respondents are separated into four groups. The results indicate that the Little 
City Halls are not only reaching a proportionate number of the disaffected com- 
pared to those who give the government's performance good ratings, but that they 
are actually reaching a disproportionate number of the disaffected. As we move 
from left to right toward the highly disaffected group, the proportion of those 
who have heard of the Little City Halls increases from 50 percent to 78 percent, 
and the increase occurs in a linear fashion. Indeed, this 28 per cent difference 
is the largest we shall encounter with regard to awareness among the three criti- 
cal population groupings. There is also a marked variation with regard to use of 
the Little City Halls. Of the least disaffected, 15 per cent are Little City 
Hall clients, and this figure more than doubles until it reaches 35 per cent 


among the most disaffected. The respondents were asked to evaluate possible 
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TABLE 11 


GOVERNMENTAL DISAFFECTION, KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS, 
ANDEUSEFOF SIT ILES OM YsHALES 


Evaluation of the Way in Which the City is Governed 


Very Good Not so Not Good 
Good Enough Good at All 


Heard of Little City Halls 50% 62% 71% 78% 


Used Little City Halls 15% 22% 22% 35% 
(N=34) (N=149) (N=223) (N=68) 


Evaluation of Possible Changes in Governmental 
Performance During the Last Five or Ten Years 


Better Same Worse 
Heard of Little City Halls 67% 65% 74% 
19% 24% 24% 


Used Little City Halls 
(N=110)  (N=196) (N=162) 
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changes in the city government over the past five or ten years. Here again 

the conclusion is that the disaffected are more frequently aware of the Little 
City Halls' existence and have used them more often than those citizens who are 
only mildly disaffected or not at all so. The variations are not as large as in 
the case of the previous measure. Even so, the Little City Halls are reaching 
Slightly more than a proportionate number of the disaffected to which may be 
added the observation that the first measure clearly explains disaffection in 

a more direct and meaningful manner than does the second. 

In order to get at the second dimension of governmental disaffection, cen- 
tering around highly critical beliefs about the behavior of elected officials, 
the respondents were asked whether or not they agree with the statement that 
"city officials don't care much about what people like me think." In Table 12 
the replies are related to the potential and actual use of the Little City Halls, 
The data show that the Little City Halls are not only reaching a proportionate 
number of the disaffected, they are reaching a disproportionate number. The 
disaffected have a slightly greater awareness of the Little City Halls. More 
importantly, among those respondents who disagreed with the critical statement, 
19 per cent were Little City Hall clients, whereas 27 per cent of those who 
agreed with it have used the Little City Halls. Also relevant are the respondents 
beliefs about the concern of city officials with those problems that citizens 
consider important. The pattern repeats itself, except that increased awareness 
and use of the Little City Halls do not increase linearly as disaffection be- 
comes more extensive. 

Two sequentially linked conclusions are indicated by the findings in 
Tables 11 and 12. The Little City Halls are performina effectively in reaching 
the critical population of disaffected citizens. And in the near future, this 
kind of performance may very well contribute to a reduction in the extent and 
intensity of governmental disaffection. The presence of the Little City Halls, 


their convenient provision of direct services, their encouragement and assistance 
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TABLE 12 
GOVERNMENTAL DISAFFECTION, KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS, 
AND USE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS 


"City Officials Don't Care Much About 
What People Like Me Think" 


Disagree Agree 
Heard of Little City Halls 67% 71% 
Used Little City Halls 19% 27% 
(N=199) (N=259) 


Extent to Which City Officials are Concerned About 
the Same Problems that Concern the Respondents 


Very Hardly 
Much Some A Little at All 
Heard of Little City Halls 68% 65% 64% 74% 
Used Little City Halls 21% 19% 25% 27% 


(N=117)  (N=192) — (N=75) (N=74) 
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to those citizens with service problems, their help in remedying these problems 
with some dispatch -- these factors may well convince some disaffected clients 
that the government is beginning to perform adequately and that elected officials 
are concerned about them. 

In attempting to improve city services OPS operates at two levels. At the 
higher level OPS central deals with commissioners and other ton echelon officials; 
at the lower level the Little City Hall staffs deal with the local supervisory 
personnel. An obvious precondition for success at the lower level is a large 
number of citizens coming to the Little City Halls with their service problems; 
only then can the Little City Halls help remedy individual problems and speed 
up service deliveries. In the previous section of this chapter, it was demon- 
strated that this precondition has been satisfied. However, if the Little City 
Halls are to help improve services for individual citizens, they should be doing 
so with special regard to our third critical population grouping -- those citi- 
zens with pressing needs for city services. If the Little City Halls are pro- 
portionately reaching these citizens, they would be having a considerable quali- 
tative impact upon the public insofar as those citizens with more serious problems 
were being helped by the Little City Halls. From its inception to the present, 
the program has been conceived in city-wide terms. Little City Halls were located 
in almost all residential communities rather than limiting them to, and thus ex- 
clusively concentrating upon, those areas which have greater needs for city ser- 
vices. It is privately recognized, however, that certain population groupings 
are exceptionally dependent upon the city departments. Some efforts have thus 
been made to combine the two approaches. Practically all areas should have the 
benefits of their own Little City Halls, and at the same time additional efforts 
are to be made both in OPS central and in various Little City Halls to assist 
those most in need of city services. For example, a few managers and central 


staff members developed a "No Heat Manual" designed to help Little City Hall 
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personnel to expedite assistance to citizens whose landlords purposefully shut 
off the heat at "convenient" times and to residents of multiple dwelling units 
| with accident-prone heating systems. This manual was distributed to all the 
Little City Halls, but it was written with only certain areas of the Cy aan 
mind. 

In delineating the extent and nature of city service problems in Chapter II, 
it was shown that those groups most in need of city services think of themselves 
as receiving less adequate attention than their counter-parts with less pressing 
needs. Three groups of respondents were identified as having special needs for 
city services: the poor, those with inadeqate housing, and Blacks. There is 
a fourth group which should also be identified. It includes those citizens who 
see their neighborhoods as receiving unsatisfactory city services relative to 
other neighborhoods. They, too, have pressing needs for additional or qualitatively 
different services. Do the Little City Halls represent potential and actual 
resources for these four high priority groups to the same extent as they do for 
their non-critical counterparts? 

The poor have greater needs for city services. Compared to those who are 
better off financially, the poor are confronted with a greater number of prob- 
lems, and usually more serious ones as well, for which the city has some service 
responsibilities. The poor also have more frequent needs for convenient pro- 
vision of direct services by the Little City Halls, especially those involving 
advice on consumer problems, federal income tax returns and social security 
matters. Those respondents with family incomes of less than $5,000 certainly 
qualify as poor--at least when living in a large northeastern city. An exam- 
ination of Table 13 indicates that this group of respondents is not using the 
Little City Halls as frequently as those groups with larger incomes. There is 
almost a linear increase in the proportion of Little City Hall clients from 19 per 
cent among the poor, to 35 per cent among those earning $15,000 to $25,000. It 


may be that this nearly linear increase is partly accounted for by the generally 


TABLE 13 


INCOME, KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS, 
AND USE OR LETILE. CHI Y.HALLS 


Income 
(Total. Family Income) 


$1,000- $5,000- $7,000- $10,000- $15,000- 
4,999 6.999 hehe 14,999 24,999 


Know of Little City Halls 66% 68% 72% 74% 63% 


Have Used Little City Halls 19% 22% 21% 271% 35% 
(N=165)  (N=78) (N=95) (N=83) (N=51) 
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stronger participatory dispositions of higher income class individuals. This 

interpretation of the data is indirectly supported by the previously noted 

finding that citizens with weak participatory behavior use the Little City 

Halls less than do those with strong participatory dispositions. Although 

the data indicate that the poor are not being proportionately served by the 

Little City ane it should be noted that is virtually no difference between 

them and the next two highest income groups: 19 per cent vs. 22 per cent. 

It is only in comparison to those citizens earning upwards of $10,000 that 

the differences become significant: 19 per cent vs. 27 per cent and 35 per 

cent. Thus the poor are not losing out in their share of the Little City Halls' 

services to quite the extent it would appear from a first glance at Table 12. 
Housing inadequacies make residents exceptionally dependent upon the city. 

These often involve far more than simple discomfort when there is no heat, 

no hot water, defective plumbing, falling ceilings, dangerous stairs, defective 

electrical wiring, malodorous garbage and rats. In many (or most) of these 

cases the landlords refuse to make the necessary changes, which means that the 

residents are entirely dependent upon the city's code enforcement activities 

if the problems are to be mitigated. Nor are housing problems at all uncommon. 

They constitute almost half the complaints received by the Little City Halls. 

The respondents with such pressing needs for city services were identified 

by their replies to the following question: "In some neighborhoods people tell 

us about problems with the way houses are kept--things like dangerous floors, 

poor heating, bad wiring, toilets that don't work, rats and other things. 

Do you have any problems like that here in this building?" Among those 

respondents who rent their apartments, it turns out that those with special 

needs for code enforcement services are being proportionately served by the 


Little City Halls. Identical numbers of those with and without housing problems 
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have heard of the Little City Halls (65 per cent) and have used them (19 
per cent). 

Those citizens who see themselves as receiving services which are inferior 
to those received by citizens in other neighborhoods also have extensive 
needs for additional or qualitatively different services. They do so in 
view of the city departments' low over-all performance. While subjective 
perceptions of relatively poor services do not always accord with reality, 
the theoretical analysis of the Boston bureaucracy strongly suggests that in 
the present case, the two do not diverge markedly. Several behavioral rules 
indicate that certain areas of the city and citizens with particular types of 
problems would receive relatively poorer services. For example, civil servants 
tend to avoid difficult problems--a hypothesis supported by a study which 
showed that sanitation services are quantitatively inferior in the city's 
poorer areas. Moreover, even if subjective perceptions do not always cor- 
respond to objective realities, it may still be said that those people who 
(incorrectly) see themselves as receiving relatively inadequate services 
constitute a critical population grouping to be proportionately served by the 
Little City Halls. Thus responses to the following question may be used to 
identify another group of respondents with special needs for city services. 

Thinking of all public services--fire and police pro- 

tection, schools, parks, transportation, trash collec- 

tion, street maintenance, and other things--do you think 

the services here in your neighborhood are generally 

better than in other parts of Boston, are they about the 

same, or are they not as good as in other parts of the 

city? 
Table l4relates the responses to awareness and use of the Little City Halls. 
The data reveal that the Little City Halls constitute a potential and actual 
response for those citizens with special needs for city services at least as 
much as they do for those with less pressing needs. In fact, 25 per cent of 


those who believe their communities' services to be relatively inferior used 


the Little City Halls, compared to 21 per cent of those who said that services 
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TABLE 14 


NEED FORS CITY SSERVICES ) KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLEeCITY HALLS, 
ANDEUSEP OR EL TTEEs CITY TRALES 


City Services in Respondent's Neighborhood in 
Comparison with Services in Other Parts of the City 


Better Same Worse 
Heard of Little City Halls 73% 64% 69% 
Used Little City Halls 21% 24% 25% 


(N=136)  (N=222) (N=106) 
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are relatively better in their neighborhoods. This measure of the Little City 
Halls' effectiveness is distorted somewhat if it is argued that those respond- 
ents who presumabley receive inferior services have many more reasons to use 
the Little City Halls as complaint centers. Therefore, they should be using 
the Little City Halls much more frequently than those respondents who pre- 
sumably enjoy relatively better services. But since there is no way in which 
to calculate such differences, the point remains that the Little City Halls 
are proportionately reaching those citizens who live in communities with 
presumably inferior services. 

The Little City Hall idea received its first major impetus from the Kerner 
Commission Report. In making its recommendation for establishing Little City 
Halls, the Commission most heavily emphasized the servicing of just those 
citizens with especially pressing needs for city services: the Black ghetto 
residents. According to the Commission's Report, the 1967 riots occurred 
because a substantial number of Negroes were disturbed and angry about local 
governments' failures to solve their problems. In analyzing the reasons for 
this volatile situation the Commission placed a great deal of emphasis upon 
the ghetto residents' pressing needs for city services. Blacks are 

disproportionately supported by and dependent upon pro- 

grams administered by agencies of local government. . 

Almost by definition. . .the typical ghetto resident has 

complicated social and economic problems which often 

require the services of a whole variety of government and 

private agencies. 
Pressing needs for city services also arise due to the actual and perceived 
inadequacies of existing services and the manner of their delivery. Because 
of their dependency upon city agencies and the long history of racial dis- 


crimination, Blacks 


are more often subject to real or imagined official 
misconduct ranging from abrasive contacts with public 
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officials to arbitrary administrative actions. . .For 

example, inadequate sanitation services are viewed by 

many ghetto residents not merely as instances of poor 

public service but as manifestations of racial discrim- 

ination. . .(And they are) often unaware of (their) 

rights and opportunities as they exist under public 

programs and unable to develop the necessary guidance 

from either public or private agencies. 

Thus the Kerner Commission's Report argues that the Black ghetto 
residents have special needs for city services, and that Little City Halls 
should be established to "improve the ability of local government to respond to 
the needs and problems of ghetto Pr ic(datauen It should also be pointed 
out that Blacks also have special needs for city services because of their gener- 
ally lower incomes, more frequent housing problems and relatively inferior 
city services. The data in Table 15 indicate that Boston's Little City Halls 
are fulfilling the Commission's hopes insofar as they are proportionately serving 
the Black community. Among Boston's white residents, 68 per cent have heard 
of the Little City Halls and 23 per cent have used them. The number of 
Blacks served by the Little City Halls is almost, but not quite, proportionately 
as large; 64 per cent of the Black respondents have heard of the Little City 
Halls and 21 per cent have used them. The differences between the proportions 
of Black and white citizens who have been reached by the Little City Halls is 
thus small enough to allow us to conclude that the program has performed 
adequately in serving the Black population with its special needs for city 
services. 
Thus, with the exception of low income residents, the Little City Halls 

are performing effectively by proportionately serving three types of citizens 
with special needs for city services--those with housing problems, residents 
living in communities receiving generally inferior services, and Blacks. 


An examination of the relevant data for the three critical population 


groupings indicated that the Little City Halls are effectively reaching those 
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TABLE 15 
ETHNICITY, KNOWLEDGE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS, 
AND USE OF LITTLE CITY HALLS 


Puerto 


White Black Rican* 


Know of Little City Halls 68% 64% 67% 
Have Used Little City Halls 23% 21% 8% 
(N=384)  (N=100) (N=12) 


Oriental* 


50% 
38% 
(N=8) 


*Although these two ethnic groups are included in the table for the sake 
of complete coverage, the numbers of Puerto Rican and Oriental 
respondents are too small to warrant any confidence in the findings. 
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citizens who are disaffected from city government and those with pressing needs 
for city services. noneren the Little City Halls have not succeeded in reaching 
a proportionate number of citizens with weak participatory dispositions. On the 
other hand, citizens with weak participatory dispositions are less important in 
evaluating the Little City Halls' performance than the "needs" group and the 
disaffected group. Several reasons were cited for the assumption that the weak 
participatory population should be proportionately served by the Little City 
Halls, but none of them directly relates to the program's functions or purposes. 
Moreover, if the program is to succeed in reducing citizen alienation and im- 
proving city services, the disaffected citizens and those with pressing needs 
for city services have to be reached. 

To summarize the impact of the Little City Halls upon the citizens, it may 
first be concluded that they have a relatively large number of potential clients 
who are aware of the Little City Halls, as well as a considerable number of 
actual clients, many of whom use the Little City Halls several times a year. 
Those clients who have used the Little City Hal!s as complaint-referral centers 
offered a decidedly positive evaluation of the services received, and consider- 
ably more than a majority of the public favors the Little City Halls’ retention. 
The Little City Halls have performed effectively by proportionately reaching 
the two (out of three) most critical population groupings--those citizens who 
are disaffected from city government and those with special needs for city ser- 
vices. It can thus be surmised that from the citizens' perspective, at least, 
the Little City Halls are an established and accepted part of Boston's govern- 


mental landscape. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MANAGER, THE COMMUNITY AND THE MAYOR 

After examining OPS' impact upon the city departments and the citizens as 
individuals, the present chapter analyzes its impact upon the community. In 
doing so the discussion primarily centers around the Little City Hall managers. 
In order to promote OPS' three purposes--those of increasing governmental res- 
ponsiveness, reducing alienation and improving city services--the managers have 
been accorded four functions. They are to serve as a community resource capable 
of catalyzing and energizing its organizational efforts in dealing with local 
problems; they are expected to serve as a communications channel between the 
Mayor's Office and the communities with information being primarily carried from 
the latter to the former rather than vice versa; they have been assigned the task 
of facilitating citizen participation with respect to community issues. which has 
taken the more specific form of establishing and working closely with the Local 
Advisory Councils; and while not publicly stated as one of OPS' functions, some 
managers have served as issue advocates, pressing community issues upon the Mayor 
and appropriate public agencies. Prior to discussing the managers' four func- 
tions it would be well to examine the problem generally by discussing the role 
strains, conflicts and frustrations that many managers experience in their com- 
munities. 
Role Strain and Boundary Role 

The manager is expected to be both the Mayor's representative in the com- 
munity and the community's representative in city hall. The contradictions in- 
herent in this dual role can create considerable strain for the manager, especially 
since it also happens to be a boundary role. Not only would he be likely 
to experience divided loyalties, he could also be confronted with conflicting 
expectations. It is no easy matter for the manager to neutralize his divided 


loyalties. In order to do so he must adeptly define his two tasks--representing 
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city hall in the community, and the community in city hall--as separate if not 
mutually exclusive responsibilities. Even the most adept managers are unlikely 
to succeed completely. Moreover, the problem is aggravated by conflicting ex- 
pectations. The community expects him to be their man in city hall, and in city 
hall, OPS central and the Mayor view him as part of the administration--city 
hall's front-line representative in the netabborhoods! The manager who disappoints 
those holding either set of expectations will definitely suffer. If OPS central 
and the Mayor's Office perceive the manager as excessively attached to the com- 
munity's interests, his resignation would be accepted with little anguish. More 
commonly, since it might prove overly embarrassing to fire such a manager, there 
are less severe sanctions that could be employed. Low salary increments are 
effective, if overt. A general loss of bargaining effectiveness and resources 
in the Mayor's Office and OPS central would be more subtle, and probably more 
effective. City hall's control of sanctions would then virtually rule out one 
optional role for the manager--that of leading a "let's fight city hall" move- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the manager is also constrained by the community from 
becoming exclusively the "mayor's man." Even a slight loss of confidence in him 
aS a person concerned with the community's best interests can have important con- 
sequences for the manager's effectiveness. This problem is especially serious 
during the manager's first months on the job. Because of the rarely broken rule 
that the managers reside in areas other than those in which they are working, 
the managers come into the community as "outsiders" who must win the community's 
confidence before being accepted. In those communities which are strongly op- 
posed to the Mayor's big-city type of liberalism the managers face an additional 
hurdle. They must convince the communities that they themselves are not oveniya 


liberal in their feelings or beliefs, and that they thus do not fully support 
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the Mayor's political philosophy. Some of the managers were indeed more pol- 
jtically sympathetic to Precr communities than to the Mayor; others were more 
liberal than their communities. Both seem to have resolved the conflict by 
failing to support the Mayor fully. Rather than "talking up" the Mayor's 
actions and policies, most of the managers tended to make "excuses" for the 
Mayor when their communities differed with him politically; they would explain 
that he is the Mayor of the entire city, not just one section of it, rather 
than attempt to defend the Mayor's positions. Over and above attaining the 
community's confidence, the manager must also convince the community that he 
has a purpose in being there. This may be done most quickly by generating 
improved service deliveries. As one manager put it, "the first part of a 
manager's role is to justify his existence in the community--become an integral 
part of the community by dealing with all the picayune complaints, by respond- 
ing and getting service as quickly as possible." 

It is thus essential, even if extremely difficult, for the managers to 
steer a middle course between city hall and the communities. And as such, the 
extent to which the managers have succeeded in representing both the Mayor and 
the community may be used as a general criterion against which to evaluate their 
effectiveness. There are basically two ways in which a manager can meet the 
problem of conflicting expectations with their accompanying role strain. Ina 
positive manner, he can deliberately try to bring about a balance between the 
two, calculating the point at which a balance exists and then attémpting to 
attain it. About half of the managers have succeeded in this, winning the con- 
fidence of both city hall and the community. Ina myriad of ways they have 
been able to straddle the nebulous, ill-defined, but crucial boundary line be- 
tween these two conflicting expectations. The manager can also circumvent the 
problem in a negative manner by withdrawal--by opting out of those community 


activities which could easily result in some role strains. These managers -- 
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about half of the group--have concentrated their efforts upon service delivery 
problems at the local level, while engaging in some community work--serving as 
organizational catalysts in relation to non-controversial projects, for example, 
which avoids a possible role conflict. These alternatives constitute personally 
satisfying and*creditable roles. However, in generally assessing the managers ' 
handling of the boundary problem, it must be concluded that about half the man- 
agers have only succeeded in dealing with the problem by avoiding it, thereby 
reducing their usefulness to the community and indirectly to city hall as well. 
The managers are confronted with another fundamental role strain--one which 
also helps account for the decision of many managers to opt out of their more 
demanding community activities. Those managers who have attempted to pursue 
all their community functions have experienced intense and gnawing frustrations 
due to the paucity of power, leverage and resources at their disposal. In and 
of itself this scarcity is the source of much frustration; it is compounded by 
several additional factors stemming from the managers' boundary role. Here 
the difficulties arise not from their divided loyalties, but from their position 
at the interface between city government and the public. This kind of position 
is generally a difficult one; it becomes especially difficult when the managers 
find themselves close to the source of power--the Mayor's Office and to a lesser 
extent the city departments--yet simultaneously too far away from it to have a 
considerable impact. This is not simply a matter of subjective personal frustra- 
tion at being unable to effect policy changes. Managers are also subject to the 
expectation of achievements beyond their actual capacity. They are continually 
confronted with complaints about city services and public policies from citizens 
who expect a manager to have the leverage, if not authority, to remedy problems 
by virtue of his closeness to the Mayor. Frustrations have been further com- 


pounded on those several occasions when the Mayor's Office made commitments to 
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_ community groups without consulting, and sometimes not even informing, the mana- 
gers. In short, all the managers are dissatisfied with the amount of power ac- 
corded them. This has led some managers to opt out of their fully defined com- 
munity roles; others have pursued demanding community activities despite the 
deep frustrations stemming from their minimal power. 

The role strains and frustrations imposed upon the managers by their bound- 
ary role and minimal power go a long way in explaining why most of them have not 
become fully involved in their various community roles. (It was also for these 
reasons that two assistant managers turned down offers of managers' positions.) 
The managers' performance as a group can therefore not be evaluated in an espe- 
cially positive fashion. It may be legitimately said that despite the strains 
and frustrations more managers should have been able to overcome them, or alter- 
natively, that a different group of managers should have been hired in the first 
place. On the other hand, this evaluation is incomplete. There are other factors 
which account for some managers opting out of their various community roles-- 
factors which are beyond the control of the managers themselves. This overly 
general and negative assessment of the managers’ community activities will there- 
fore have to be modified somewhat as these additional constraints appear in our 
discussion of the managers’ four community-related functions. 

Managers as Organizational Catalysts 

The managers act as organizational catalysts in helping informal resident 
groups and organizations to ameliorate community problems and provide additional 
services. What perhaps best characterizes these community efforts is the ab- 
sence of any opposition to them. Everybody who is aware of the problems and 
projects being undertaken is, if not in favor of them, at least not against them 
in principle. For example, no one is opposed to setting up a drop-in center for 


teenagers, except perhaps the people living next door to the proposed center. 
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What conflict exists within the community is thus of a rail variety center- 
ing around somewhat different conceptions of how best to achieve certain object- 
ives with little or no disagreement on the objectives. These projects and act- 
ivities are to a large extent accomplished by the residents themselves, relying 
upon their own time, efforts and resources. In some cases, however, it is either 
necessary or advantageous to enlist the cooperation of the city departments in 
relatively minor ways. Since the departments are not being asked for a great 
deal, and since the requests do not significantly impinge upon their interests, 
there is little if any conflict between the community and the departments. Mana- 
gers thus act as liaisons between the community and the departments rather than 
pressing the departments for improved services. 

Unlike the other functions, all the managers have to some extent acted as 
organizational catalysts. For it is not an especially demanding or time-consum- 
ing task. The task is seen to be an important one by OPS central and the resi- 
dents; if it is effectively pursued it can win the manager the kind of credit, 
recognition and support from the community which may be put to good use in carry- 
ing out other functions. Perhaps most importantly, in each community there is 
considerable scope for the managers to act as catalysts, and there are few, if 
any, constraints which limit the managers' activities. 

As organizational catalysts the managers enjoy a variety of resources. 

They have considerable expertise and information at their disposal regarding the 
responsibilities and resources of the city departments. Some managers have spe- 
cial expertise from their previous experience as social workers, community ad- 
vocates, governmental employees, lawyers, etc. They are also "centrally" situ- 
ated in their communities, giving them much information about existing community 
organizations and resources, as well as the location of potential human and 


material resources. Managers spend a great deal of time talking to community 
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leaders and attending meetings, which places them in a position to exercise 
leadership, provide information and be generally available to residents who are 
in search of assistance and advice. In serving as catalysts they have behind 
them the prestige of their positions and in most cases the community's belief 
that the managers are there to help the residents rather than being in it for 
themselves or the Mayor. In only a few cases does the community identify the 
manager with one faction or side in a community dispute, thereby casting him in 
the role of a neutral arbitrator, or more diffusely, of a neutral resource who 
can be employed without prejudicing the outcome of a dispute. And while the 
managers do not have any financial resources at their disposal, they do control 
the summer work crews which can be assigned to help with community projects. 

Taken together, these resources provide the managers with three avenues 
in carrying out their task as organizational catalysts. Managers have acted as 
liaisons in bringing community groups together with the city departments and 
other public agencies. They have helped to organize volunteers and private re- 
sources of a material and financial variety. And they have constituted a gen- 
eral resource by serving on committees where they can put their expertise, in- 
formation and contacts to good use in helping to plan, coordinate and implement. 
the groups’ activities. What follows are some examples of these three types of 
managerial activities. 

To some extent city departments and other public agencies are responsive to 
citizen requests if these are presented to the appropriate officials and if they 
do not entail significant costs. The managers can serve as middle-men in bring- 
ing the residents' requests to the appropriate officials. One manager did this 
after an informal group came to see him about the slight re-routing of a bus 
service. This group spoke for the elderly living in a public housing project 


situated almost a mile from the existing bus route. Not only was this a con- 
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siderable distance for them to walk under any circumstances, doing so at night 
or while carrying food purchases made it an arduous journey. The residents thus 
wanted some buses to leave the main route--a request which the manager took to 
the transit authority, adding to it the point that such a change would not sig- 
nificantly affect the bus schedules nor require much additional time. The re- 
quest was granted. Another manager learned that the residents were attempting 
to convert vacant lots owned by the state into ballfields. He worked with both 
the State Right of Way Bureau and the City's Real Property Department to facil- 
itate the City's take-over of these empty lots which could then be converted to 
recreational purposes. One manager went somewhat further by both contacting and 
coordinating city departments in turning a city-owned vacant lot into a vest- 
pocket park. Through his intervention and coordination three departments were 
brought together and persuaded to provide a few lights, benches and trees, which 
were then installed by the residents. One manager also worked with a local org- 
anization in getting a private contractor to lend a bulldozer and the Parks and 
Recreation Department to clean up a park that had been used as a dump. 

Some community projects require the cooperation and coordination of volun- 
teers and private resources. One manager, for example, helped convince a pri- 
vately endowed hospital to take over a dental clinic in the community which had 
previously been run by the City's Health and Hospitals Department. Several mana- 
gers have assisted elderly residents by helping them to find suitable meeting 
rooms for their Senior Citizens Clubs, arranging meetings at which federal legis- 
lation of interest to the elderly would be explained, coordinating the efforts 
of senior citizens who volunteered to make daily calls to older people restricted 
to their homes, and soliciting financial contributions from private sources to 
provide the elderly with Thanksgiving and Christmas day dinners. The elderly 


who were unable to pick up their surplus food allotments because of transport- 
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ation problems were assisted by one manager whose efforts were later copied by 
several others. This manager contacted a private car rental agency, which don- 
ated the use of a truck, arranged for volunteers to pick up the food, and finally 
persuaded the State Welfare Department to let the volunteer vereeuce the elderly 
‘residents' food surplus cards. One manager made arrangements with a local uni- 
versity to provide a public housing project with welfare, health and social 
services as part of the students' training programs. Another manager helped a 
resident group in finding volunteers for a high school tutoring program. Several 
others were closely involved in establishing teen-age drop-in centers. 

All the managers are members of at least two or three committees in their 
neighborhoods. Here they bring to bear their expertise, knowledge, contacts and 
ideas in facilitating the committees' activities. Two managers reported that 
their presence helped coordinate citizen groups that had previously been rather 
uncooperative. Two managers were partly responsible for setting up inter- 
agency councils at which leaders of private and public organizations met regularly 
to pool information and resources bearing upon community problems. One manager 
continued his work as chairman of an important committee dealing with the com- 
munity's transportation problems even after he was transferred to another Little 
City Hall. Another manager worked closely with a volunteer citizen patrol in 
its efforts to prevent robberies and muggings. Several managers sat on committees 
which represented the community in its dealings with the School Department and 
the Public Facilities Department, which is responsible for planning and building 
new schools. One manager was made treasurer of a group which provided 24-hour 
heat emergency services, from listing available plumbers to paying hotel expenses 
when immediate repairs could not be made. Another manager was involved in start- 
ing Boston's first Spanish-language newspaper. Others helped to implement com- 


munity centers and day care programs. 
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Managers as Communication Channels 


To the extent that the managers function as effective communications chan- 
nels from the communities to city hall, they contribute to two of the program's 
purposes. Good communications are essential for increasing governmental respon- 
siveness, especially when the Mayor does not have a well organized political 
party at his disposal to supply him with information about community concerns. 
To a lesser extent, better communications between the communities and city hall 
may reduce the level of governmental disaffection--a disaffection premised on 
the widely held belief that citizens are not being heard in city hall, combined 
with the expectation that if they were heard, the government would respond to 
reasonable concerns. The managers are in an exceptionally advantageous position 
to perform the communications function. They spend most of their time in the 
neighborhoods listening to complaints, visiting areas with particular problems, 
meeting informally with many residents, and attending numerous ad hoc and org- 
anization meetings. This extensive coverage not only allows the managers to ob- 
tain a great deal of information, they are also sufficiently well acquainted with 
the various groups, factions and organizations to estimate the extent to which the 
leaders' opinions are representative of both their followers’ opinions and those 
of the unorganized strata. More specifically, the managers are able to assess 
the degree to which the most vocal and demanding individuals actually reflect 
community sentiment. In addition, some managers are in close touch with, and 
have the confidence of, community groups and leaders. These managers would then 
be sought out by community leaders in order to channel messages to the Mayor; 
they would also tend to know ahead of time that a crisis is brewing, thereby 
giving the Mayor some lead time to head off the crisis. 

It would thus appear that the managers’ communication function is an espe- 


cially important one, and one which they are readily capable of performing effect- 
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ively. Yet after certain additional factors are taken into account, it turns 
out that neither statement is completely warranted. To begin with, the commun- 
ities have alternative communications channels at their disposal, thereby de- 
tracting from the importance of the managers' role. The solidly middle-class 
communities tend to have a sufficient number of politically well-connected indi- 
viduals, many of them enjoying the additional influence of their professional 
positions, perhaps even allowing them to contact the Mayor's Office directly. 
Indeed, since most Little City Hall managers have not attained a position of 
considerable prestige in their communities, community leaders consider their 

use as both unnecessary and somewhat injurious to their status compared to their 
taking a direct path to city hall. For example, when the residents of one of the 
city's most prosperous areas learned of a hospital's expansion plans--an expan- 
sion which was perceived as adversely affecting property values--they did not 
even make their position known to the local manager. They went straight to the 
Deputy Mayor. Some of the city's poorest areas also have a direct line to the 
Mayor through their activist organizations whose calls have always been well 
received, even if not always listened to. Moreover, two city agencies whose 
responsibilities sharply touch upon citizen concerns have established their own - 
channels of communication in many communities. After experiencing the wrath of 
numerous citizen confrontations, the Boston Redevelopment Authority has met 

many demands for greater citizen participation in urban renewal decisions by 
setting up consultative organizations which also serve as communications channels 
to city hall. To a lesser extent, the Public Facilities Depart- 

ment has encouraged the establishment of resident groups and the holding of ad 
hoc meetings in the communities in order to elicit citizen views on plans for 
new school buildings. (Parenthetically, these consultative activities do not 


contradict the generalization made in chapter III,where it was noted that the 
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city departments are unresponsive to citizen concerns. For neither the BRA nor 
the Public Facilities Department falls under the purview of civil service requl - 
ations.) Finally, in two communities with particularly high racial tensions, an 
alternative communications channel has been established as an adjunct of the 
Mayor's Office. The Office of Human Rights has its own personnel working in 
these areas, and with regard to communications to the Mayor, their activities 
overlap with those of the Little City Hall managers. 

In addition to the "competition" from alternative channels, the managers 
also experience a few constraints which limit their effectiveness. In principle, 
the managers have the responsibility for sorting out the various voices in their 
communities according to their representativeness; those individuals and groups 
which make the most noise are not always speaking for the largest number of cit- 
izens. Yet the Mayor has acted in just the way that most other mayors -have when 
confronted with small, but vocal and active groups. He has listened carefully, 
and often responded positively, even though they cannot be said to be represent- 
ative of community wishes. Secondly, the communications function is not politi- 
cally neutral; it is colored by the nature of the messages transmitted. When 
discussing the managers as issue advocates, it will be seen that they almost al- 
ways opt out of this role when the community is a divided one. Here it can only 
be said that in divided communities, managers are also likely to opt out of the 
seemingly neutral communications function for similar reasons. And it is just 
in those communities, divided by politically-salient issues, that the managers' 
communications function would be especially important. Thirdly, the Mayor and 
his top assistant have not sought out the managers, but have left it for them to 
take the initiative in providing the Mayor's Office with information regarding 
resident concerns. The managers know that the Mayor's Office evaluates their 


performance according to the amount and accuracy of the information provided. 
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_ Yet due to several largely’ self-imposed constraints only a few managers have 
taken the initiative on more than a sporadic basis. 

One of these self-imposed constraints is the managers' diffidence in con- 
tacting the Mayor's Office, feeling that the Mayor should be taking the initia- 
tive more often and showing greater support for the managers. Some managers 
are also reluctant to forward the kind of information which is unfavorable to 
the Mayor, of which there is a considerable amount, especially in the white 
ethnic communities. At one of the very few meetings that the Mayor had with 
the managers, he asked them about his standing in their communities. The replies 
greatly exaggerated his popularity as the later results of the gubernatorial 
elections were to show. The managers may also have been reluctant to take the 
initiative due to the fact that the Mayor ignored their information and advice 
when it was offered on what later turned out to be a crucial issue. One such 
example of this, the Infill controversy, is discussed below. Here it need only 
be said that several managers warned the Mayor that their communities would 
vehemently oppose Infill housing which could move Black people out of the ghetto 
and into the white ethnic areas. The Mayor went ahead with the program, only to 
reverse himself when the opposition became so strident that he had little choice 
but to back down. Over and above these considerations there is a simple, and 
perhaps more important explanation: a few managers were either unwilling or in- 
capable of taking any important initiatives beyond their basic responsibility of 
operating a complaint and referral center. 

The managers may be readily placed on a continuum with regard to their 
effectiveness as communications channels. At one end are three managers who 
continually provide the Mayor's Office with information about community sentiment 
on problems as they arise; sometimes they are able to anticipate a public outcry. 


They are in contact with the Mayor's Office at least once a week, and sometimes 
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two or three times a week. In the words of one of these managers, 


I talk to Barney (Barney Frank, the Mayor's top aide) all 
the time--about 2 or 3 times a week when things are happen- 
ing out here. That's almost as good as talking to the 
Mayor. For example, I told him about the community becom- 
ing angry when they heard that the telephone company was 
buying up property in the area. I talk to him a lot about 
the highway issue and the rent problem. Also, I just saw 
him about the MBTA (the Metropolitan Boston Transit Auth- 
ority) dropping one of its lines into (the area). Then 
there are a lot of more routine things that I keep him 
informed on, like complaints about the BHA (the Boston 
Housing Authority). 


This manager went on to say (somewhat colloquially) that if it were not for 
Frank's keen interest in the information brought to him about the community's 
concerns, the job would become even more frustrating. It would become more 
frustrating because this manager defined his own role largely as an issue ad- 
vocate for the community, and to perform that role effectively, he must first 
function effectively as a communications channel. 

Three or four other managers contact the Mayor's Office occasionally. For 
example, one manager originally placed great value upon his access to the Mayor's 
Office as a way of making the government more responsive to the neighborhoods. 
But he has become sharply disillusioned because the information he provided was 
ignored, especially since he himself agreed with the community's position. 


When I go in town. . .they're not asking me of my own per- 
sonal opinion. What they're actually asking is, ‘How will 
the community receive such and such an idea?’ And I may 
not get bouquets for what I say, but I'm not saying it be- 
cause it's me that's saying it. I tell them that the com- 
munity will not accept it, and they would be dead set 
against it, and I would give their reasons. This becomes 

a sounding board for the community's likes, dislikes, needs, 
etc. If this conflicts with what city hall feels the com- 
munity should have, well, then I become a bastard. . .Now 
they may or may not go on what I say. In the past there's 
been several occasions when they haven't. Like when I said 
that in this area Infill would be out--it wouldn't be re- 
ceived. Or when I recommended that an extra area be in- 
cluded in the housing code enforcement area because it was 

a neighborhood where the Neighborhood 
Association is strong. And they would make a fuss about it. 
The Mayor and the Housing Inspection Department ignored me. 
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Only later, after an irate public hearing did they re- 

verse themselves. Like they also reversed themselves 

on Infill when the community has gone up in arms against | 

it and stopped it. Which is assinine. Because you 

would almost feel that this is what they're looking 

for. . .I'm not saying that they enjoy it, but it's 

crazy. You know, if someone tells me there's a cliff 

fifty feet in front of me and I'd better stop, I'm not 

going to go fifty-five feet just to find out that there 

1S a cliff. No. But they do it. 
Admittedly, this manager's reactions are atypical in their intensity, but other 
managers have similarly felt discouraged in their communications role, among 
other reasons, because of its seeming futility. 

There are also the remaining half-dozen managers who rarely, if ever, ful- 
fill the communications function. They are found at the extreme end of the 
continuum representing the absence of any effectiveness as communications chan- 
nels. The fact that half the managers are not fulfilling this function at alt, 
and only a few are fulfilling it fully, constitutes a significant weakness in 
the program's over-all performance. However, it needs also to be said that to 
some extent, the "competition" from alternative communications channels and the 
constraints facing the managers, unavoidably account for their inadequate per- 
formance. In fact, there are some indications that these managers are beginning 
to serve as communications channels. 

During early 1970 the Mayor held "town meetings" in almost all the commun- 
ities to initiate the formation of Local Advisory Councils. These are dis- 
cussed below with regard to the managers' activities in facilitating community 
participation. Here it need only be said that each manager presented the Mayor 
with a statement of community concerns, problems and issues; some managers also 
provided him with a list of critical and potentially embarrassing questions that 
he could expect from the audience. The comprehensiveness and accuracy of these 


statements helped make most of these meetings highly successful ones for the 


Mayor. It is impossible to know whether the Mayor's comments and replies to 
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questions from the audience helped convince some residents that government was 
not as unresponsive as they had believed. But it is certainly a possibility. 
In the long run, perhaps the more important consequence of the Mayor's satis- 
faction with the managers as reliable guides to community sentiment is the de- 
velopment of some confidence in them as individuals whom he can rely upon in 
the future when dealing with the communities. The Mayor has certainly relyed 
upon the managers far more heavily in his recent mayoral campaign than he did 
during the gubernatorial race. And here, too, many managers apparently performed 
effectively in getting information to the Mayor to make him aware of likely com- 
munity reactions, even if he did not always come out on the "right side" of the 
issues for any particular community. 
Managers as Facilitators of Community Participation 

In one important respect the function of facilitating community participa- 
tion is potentially the most important of OPS' seven functions. It is the only 
one which has a direct bearing upon each of the program's three purposes. (See 
Diagram 1 in Chapter II above.) Insofar as OPS succeeds in facilitating com- 
munity participation, governmental responsiveness could be heightened, govern- 
mental disaffection reduced and city services improved. The primary responsibil- 
ity for performing this function has been assigned to the Little City Hall man- 
agers. They were to facilitate community participation through their close in- 
volvement with the Local Advisory Councils. The committee which was responsible 
for developing the rationale, guiding the implementation and delineating the re- 
lations between the managers and the Local Advisory Councils was chaired by a 
manager, and its members included managers and OPS central staff. The managers 
in each community were responsible for directing the councils' establishment, 
and once set up, the managers were to serve as their “executive directors". In 


order to assess the extent to which the Local Advisory Councils have contributed 
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to OPS' three purposes, it is necessary to begin with their underlying rationale 
as delineated by the managers, the OPS Director and the Mayor. 

The councils were conceived as unofficial organizations whose members 
would be representative of their communities, and as such, would play an import- 
ant advisory role in determining the distribution of city services. The fullest 
and most authoritative statement of their underlying rationale and operation may 
be found in a memorandum drafted by the OPS committee on the Local Advisory 
Councils which Davis sent to the Mayor. The Mayor in turn sent copies to all 
the commissioners along with a memorandum of his own in which he said: "I ex- 
pect all Department Heads to help me honor my commitment that 'The Local Advisory 
Councils will be the first (but not the only) voice I will listen to in dealing 
with the community's affairs.'" According to Davis' authoritative memorandum 
the councils are being established in order to enable the communities to gain 
regularized and adequate access to the city government. It is also expected 
that in accurately speaking for their communities' concerns they would influence 
the allocation of scarce city resources among communities and between different 
purposes within the same communities. The councils are conceived as local plan- 
ning groups, which means that the city departments must involve them in their 
future plans at the proposal stage to allow them sufficient input before alter- 
native possibilities are foreclosed. Moreover, given their prominence as re- 
presentative bodies, the departmental personnel should deal almost exclusively 
with the Local Advisory Councils rather than with other organizations that are 
territorially or functionally more circumscribed in their composition. The Mayor 
instructed the commissioners to comply with Davis' memorandum: when city depart- 
ments are confronted with requests or complaints from other neighborhood groups, 
“whenever possible they should refer them to the respective LAC as the community 


body which the Administration recognizes and works with in the first instance." 
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The managers are to serve as the actual linkage between the councils and the 
departments. 

The Manager of the Little City Hall is the LAC's contact 

with the city departments. Requests for information or 

staff assistance for the LAC will be directed to the de- 

partment through the Little City Hall Manager. When re- 

quests directly involve the Department Head, the Little 


City Hall Manager should go through the Director of the 
Office of Public Service. 3 


The departments were also to use the managers to keep the councils informed of 
their activities. 

It is the responsibity of the Little City Hall Manager 

to submit all city department proposals and plans which 

will involve community discussion or participation to 

the Local Advisory Council. . .With this in mind, it is 

necessary that the Little City Hall Manager be informed 

of all department plans and visits by department per- 

sonnel to the community in order to coordinate city pol- 

icy and LAC activities. 
In short, while the Local Advisory Councils were not accorded official status 
or given any authority, they could derive considerable influence from the 
Mayor's directive to the commissioners as well as the restrictions placed on 
alternative channels of influence leading from the neighborhoods to city hall. 

Although not stated publicly, the OPS committee which developed the pro- 

gram attributed some additional purposes and advantages to the councils. For 
one thing, they would hopefully coordinate and reduce overlap among various 
functional associations in some neighborhoods. The communities’ influence would 
increase somewhat as the various organizations were brought together in one body 
which could speak with a relatively unified voice. It was also expected that 
the councils’ concern with future planning would reduce the stream of criticism 
levelled at the administration because of the departments ' poorly executed city 
housekeeping functions; rather than taking an exclusively negative posture to- 


ward the administration, the civic associations would expend their energies in 


a more positive manner as they became involved in drawing up future neighborhood 
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. plans. Lastly, some managers expected their own influence and prestige to be 
enhanced once they were working with, and had a powerful Local Advisory Council 
behind them. 

Considerable attention was given to the manner in which the council members 
were to be chosen. Different recruitment strategies, as the community action 
program proponents of OE0's "war on poverty" learned, have varied and sometimes 
salutary effects on practical sears oy These earlier experiences explain 
the concern with which the matters of council composition and selection proce- 
dures were tackled. Should the members be those individuals who already repre- 
sented the community as organizational leaders, or should the members come from 
those citizens who have been minimally active in community affairs? If the 
former, then the managers and a few community leaders should invite selected in- 
dividuals to serve on the Local Advisory Council. If the latter, an election 
would be called for. Within the Mayor's Office and OPS the co-optive method 
was strongly preferred. In support of this position it was said that the coun- 
cil’s effectiveness is more important than a maximization of their representa - 
tiveness. Not only is the existing organizational leadership more capable of 
influencing the government, if these individuals did not become members they 
would see the councils as threats to existing organizations, thereby making their 
acceptance as the community's single voice highly problematic. Elections were 
also opposed because they might turn the councils into politically and personally 
divisive bodies. This would be unnecessary in the absence of genuine issues, and 
counter-productive since it would create personal competitiveness rather than the 
kind of well-intentioned unity required if the councils were to present an effect- 
ive united front. It was also claimed that elections would produce council mem- 
bers who are primarily interested in trying out their political wings, or who are 


actually unrepresentative of the majority. Yet despite the strong sentiment for 
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co-option methods, a firm decision was made to leave the mine of selection or 
election with the communities themselves. The councils were offered to the com- 
munities as very much of an open-ended entity in order to avoid charges of inter- 
ference and attempted control by the administration. However, in a real sense 
the decision was significantly prejudiced. Since elections would be opposed by 
the existing community leadership, OPS would have had to offer a helping hand 
along with considerable encouragement if elections were to be seriously consid- 
ered. Moreover, the committee of managers and OPS central staff which developed 
the program and guided its implementation sent a memorandum to the managers out- 
lining a "preferable" model that clearly entailed the co-optive method. Accord- 
ing to this model, the councils' sub-committees would be an “amalgamate of exist- 
ing committees, plus interested residents." These subcommittees would elect 
their own chairmen who would then form the council's executive committee. It 

is thus not surprising that the electoral method was chosen by only one community, 
and as might be expected, one which contains few existing organizations and a 
dearth of community leaders. 

As planned, the program was implemented in a number of stages. During the 
early part of 1970 the managers called "town meetings" at which time the Local 
Advisory Council concept was first introduced by the Mayor. Attendance varied 
from a few hundred to fifteen hundred people, the latter being due to the fact 
that a community issue was particularly salient at the time and the Mayor was 
expected to take a stand. Those members of the audience interested in serving 
on the councils or its subcommittees were asked to leave their names with the 
Little City Hall managers. Although there were some variations, most of the 
managers then convened two or three meetings of all those who had previously 
filled out the sign-up cards. They also invited representatives from the neigh- 


borhood organizations to attend. The managers chaired and set the agendas for 
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these meetings around four questions: the proposed structure of the councils, 
Behe nature of their subcommittees, the method by which the members would be 
elected or selected, and the election of an interim chairman or executive com- 
mittee. However, one manager who was very much concerned with the successful 
establishment of the council undertook a different and more prominent role. 

He contacted community leaders to form a planning committee, each of whom then 
became chairman of one of the sub-committees, and together they constituted an 
interim executive committee. Then the "town meeting" was held, and the people 
who had left their names and their particular interests were assigned to one of 
the ten sub-committees. The manager preferred to get the council off the ground 
before holding the mass “town meeting" to avoid the kind of conflict and poli- 
ticking that could prevent its establishment. 

The "town meetings" were held in the first months of 1970, and the meetings 
convened by the managers were held in the Spring. More than a year later only 
five councils were in operation. No efforts were made to set up Local Advisory 
Councils in two communities: One already had an elected urban renewal commit- 
tee and the other had an elected Model (Cities) Neighborhood Board, thereby 
sharply decreasing the councils' potential significance. But in more than a 
half-dozen other communities where efforts were made to set up councils, they 
were met with mixtures of outright hostility and a foot-dragging kind of en- 
thusiasm. An important factor in the refusal of some communities to set up 
councils is found in their suspiciousness of city government, and the White ad- 
ministration in particular. Many community leaders view the councils as the 
government's attempt to create rubber stamps which would give popular approval 
to future ieee With regard to the White administration, suspicions were 
aroused because of hostility to the Mayor and the upcoming mayoral election. 


The disinclination of many existing organizations to be locked into a more en- 
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compassing community-wide body also accounts for the reluctance to set up the 
councils. Even some leaders who saw the advantages of coordinating community 
efforts and interests attached greater importance to the unhampered continua- 
tion of their eyakes Sikes programs and activities. Other organizational leaders 
felt directly threatened by the councils. The communities’ organizational 
structure, or their lack of one, also hampered their establishment. In commun- 
ities with few and minimally effective organizations the problem was one of 
identifying representatives and leaders capable of gaining some community-wide 
acceptance. Problems also arose in communities with an active associational 
life. Where the organizations are fragmented, along with an over-abundance of 
leaders, the Local Advisory Council proposal engendered competition and jeal- 
ousies among organizations and individuals. On the other hand, in those com- 
munities with active organizations which were relatively cohesive and capable 

of mutual cooperation, the councils’ rationale was significantly diluted. There 
was little need for them as a coordinating body of already co-operative organiz- 
ations. 

Even though OPS was unsuccessful in establishing Local Advisory Councils 
throughout the city, they are operating in five areas. And if these are opera- 
ting effectively, not only might they be furthering OPS' three purposes, they 
might also serve as models that would lead other communities to reconsider their 
negative decisions. Although the councils do not have any authority or resources 
of their own, their influence might have turned out to be considerable if a cru- 
cial principle were put into practice. According to the program's rationale, 
the access of organizations and informal groups other than the councils was to 
be sharply curtailed and their representatives questioned by the Mayor, the 
Mayor's Office and the departmental commissioners. They were to listen first 


and foremost (although not exclusively) to the councils as the community's 
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_representative body in requesting additional city services and in planning 
future projects. Yet this principle was not put into practice. Individual 
organizations continued to have access to the Mayor and the commissioners even 
though Local Advisory. Councils were operating in their areas. And in one in- 
stance the Mayor and the Boston Redevelopment Authority Director proposed the 
building of a huge stadium for professional football games without even consult- 
ing or notifying the appropriate council prior to their announcement. While 

the pressure of time in this case was compelling, if the local Advisory Councils 
enjoyed some importance in the administration, this particular council should 
have at least been informed prior to the proposal 's public announcement. 

The five operating councils have to some extent influenced the distribution 
of city services. On several occasions the Little City Hall managers and the 
OPS Director arranged for council members to meet with the Mayor and the appro- 
priate commissioner. At these meetings the members were given the opportunity 
not only to voice their concerns and preferences to the Mayor himself, they 
also witnessed his personal directives to the commissioners to resolve their 
particular difficulty. Since these meetings were pre-arranged, it would have 
been surprising had an amicable agreement not emerged. More specifically, some 
councils were consulted by the managers with regard to their choice of streets 
to be scheduled for skim-coating improvements. Some councils had a considerable 
influence in deciding whether or not certain areas should be included in the 
federally-funded Concentrated Code Enforcement Program, requiring that all 
houses in the area be brought up to minimum code standards, offering home owners 
financial inducements to do so. One council successfully voiced its preference 
for the building of a playground rather than housing for the elderly on a parti- 
cular site. Another council's sub-committee on health problems succeeded in aet- 


ting the Health and Hospitals Department to provide part of the financing for a 
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local clinic. In another area, the health subcommittee MWR in vetoing 
the selection of a director for the local clinic because it had not been con- 
sulted prior to the announced appointment. Two councils had some influence in 
deciding how the funds for the Mayor's drug program would be spent in their 
communities. 

While these examples do not cover all the work done by the Local Advisory 
Councils, they do constitute a list of most of the important work undertaken. 
As a record of the Local Advisory Councils' achievements over a year-long period, 
the list may or may not be viewed as an especially impressive one, quantitatively 
or qualitatively. But if the record is viewed positively, this assessment must 
be somewhat diluted because in all likelihood, the city's decisions would not 
have been markedly different in the councils' absence. There is little evidence 
or reason to think that the councils provided the communities with greater in- 
fluence over city policy; nor did their presence lead to the formulation of com- 
munity positions that differed significantly from what would have emerged in their 
absence. Thus the councils have not served as a mechanism for significantly in- 
creasing governmental responsiveness; nor have they significantly altered the 
quantity, quality of distribution of city services. With regard to their third 
purpose--that of lessening citizen alienation--the failure to fulfill the other 
two purposes makes it most unlikely that they have had an indirect impact upon 
the level or intensity of alienation. Moreover, there is no reason to believe 
that the Local Advisory Council proposal or their establishment have had a dir- 
ect impact upon the public's strongly negative attitude toward city government. 
The absence of any great enthusiasm for them, the outcries raised against the 
administration for trying to set up the councils as rubber stamps for its poli- 
cies, along with a diffuse suspiciousness simply because they were introduced by 


the government, all militate against a positive interpretation being placed upon 
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_ the councils as a mechanism for lowering the level of alienation. Then, too, 
the manner in which most council members were selected and the members them- 
selves--aptly described as the "same old faces" of existing community spokesmen 
and organizational leaders--could not have had a significant impact in altering 
citizen attitudes toward city government. In short, the most that can be said 
for the councils is that they have had some marginal influence upon the quantity 
and distribution of city services. 

Considering the kind of negative reactions many community leaders evinced 
when the councils were introduced--reactions that were beyond the control of 
the Mayor and OPS--it is entirely possible that the program would have failed 
despite their best efforts. On the other hand, it can be argued that these neg- 
ative reactions might have been partly overcome; a substantially different ap- 
proach on the part of the administration might have been more productive. The 
basic point is simply this: neither the Mayor nor OPS evidenced a strong and 
enduring commitment to the program. Although they accepted the idea of commun- 
ity participation in principle, in practice there was a good deal of hesitation 
and a half-hearted fulfillment of the Local Advisory Councils' tl ete The 
reasons for the administration's wariness cannot be exactly specified, although | 
it is likely that several factors were of some importance. The councils would 
make it more difficult to implement city-wide politics and priorities. They 
would allow the white ethnic areas and the solidly middle-class communities to 
put up strong opposition to policies which benefited the poor and the Blacks. 
The most important of such policies was Infill housing, which would not only 
have placed additional public housing in the former areas, but the housing would 
have been largely occupied by ghetto residents. There was also probably a general 
distrust and wariness in according the community representatives greater stature 


and visibility through the councils, which could then be used to embarrass or 
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challenge the Mayor politically. Then, too, the administration may not have 
believed in the program strongly enough either to accept the risks involved or 

to invest additional time, effort and resources. Even after their establishment, 
the councils could be discounted because it was felt that they represented only 
particular interests in the communities. 

Whatever the exact reasons may have been, it is clear that far more could 
have been done to insure the program's success. Several alternative approaches 
were not attempted or even seriously considered. The councils might have been 
accorded official status within the structure of city government. Even if not 
accorded a veto power over certain community-related decisions, the Mayor could 
have placed greater pressure on the commissioners to give the councils consider- 
able advisory powers of an exclusive variety. But neither the Mayor himself nor 
the commissioners gave any indication that the councils really constituted "the 
first but not the only voice" which would be listened to. The OPS committee 
which developed the program strongly believed in the desirability of giving the 
councils some resources of their own. In particular, it was felt that they 
needed the expertise of district planners if they were to have an influential 
voice in determining future planning. But despite Davis' support, this was 
never implemented. Most importantly, the program might have turned out quite 
differently if a small percentage of some departmental budgets were "allocated" 
to the councils. For example, if 10 percent of Public Works Department monies 
to be spent in particular communities were "given" to the councils, they could 
decide to allocate all of it to additional trash collection services rather than 
to street repairs, or vice versa. This would have given them a considerable role 
in determining how public funds were to be spent in their neighborhoods; in ad- 
dition, once such decisions were being made by the councils, their importance 


and stature in the communities would have been markedly heightened. Yet the 
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administration did not even seriously consider the possibility of giving them 
some budgetary discretion. Of course, it could be argued that desnite the 
desirability of some of these ideas the program has to be developed gradually. 
Perhaps, but the reasoning behind this position has never been persuasively 
Specified. In any case, the record suggests that the approach taken was far 
too gradual. Little emerged from the program because, as implemented, little 
was changed to begin with. 
Managers as Issue Advocates 

The managers’ fourth function within their communities places them in the 
role of issue advocates on behalf of their constituents. OPS has not publicly 
stated this to be one of its functions to avoid possible challenges from the 
city councillors who might come to see the Little City Halls as infringing upon 
their prerogatives and responsibilities. Although the OPS Directors have not 
gone out of their way to encourage issue-oriented activities, several managers 
have more than adequately fulfilled this function, and have consequently re- 
ceived warm praise from the Directors. As successful issue advocates these 
managers have helped increase governmental responsiveness to citizen concerns, 
presumably reducing citizen alienation somewhat in the process. Issue advocacy 
involves managers in redefining and broadening particular complaints and prob- 
lems into issues with a community-wide appeal, and then attempting to secure 
the Mayor's support in introducing new policies or changing old ones. As issue 
advocates, the managers bring their resources to bear in articulating, represent- 
ing and pressing conmunity issues upon the Mayor. 

In doing so they enjoy some limited resources. They can avail themselves 
of direct acess to the Mayor's Office, where they have found the Mayor's top 
assistant to be fully accessible. And rather than taking exception to their 
pressures, he has welcomed and been impressed by those managers who have pushed 


him hard on behalf of their communities. Managers can also take advantage of 
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their visibility in the communities and their frequent contacts with community 
leaders and organizations. On a few occasions they have also been able to call 
upon the OPS central staff for research and technical assistance. Because of 
their backgrounds some managers also possess expertise in relevant fields, and 
some are experienced in community organization work. Yet issue-oriented managers 
also run certain risks in their communities. If the manager successfully pub- 
licizes and mobilizes support for an issue, he will be embarrassed and suffer 
a loss of stature if the Mayor fails to support the community. Or if the com- 
munity adopts an intransigent position and expects all-out advocacy on the man- 
ager's part, he will be placed in a tenuous position. He will either disappoint 
the community or take a stand which is unpalatabie to a Mayor who would presum- 
ably prefer the issue to be resolved in a more amicable and bargaining spirit. 
The last point raises a basic question: under what kinds of circumstances 
are the managers able to act as issue advocates? Under what circumstances are 
they able to steer a middle course between their loyalties to the community 
which they serve and the Mayor to whom they are responsible? A middle course 
is neither easy to pursue nor always readily available. It requires that the 
managers select and pursue issues without embarrassing or harming the Mayor 
politically. At the same time they must at least give the appearance of support- 
ing the community's interests, doing so without causing dissension within the 
community which would impair the managers' future effectiveness. These general 
constraints place significant limits upon the opportunities available to issue- 
oriented managers, and thus the failure of the great majority of managers to 
act as issue advocates must be evaluated accordingly, at least in part. The 
discussion of managers as issue advocates is organized around the various con- 
ditions which allow them to play this role, and it will then be seen that at 


least one manager has done so each time that conditions allow it. 
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Of the two sets of constraints facing the managers, those stemming from 
the Mayor are apparently more important than those relating to the eomaniercs 
The managers cannot act as issue advocates if they risk embarrassing or threaten- 
ing the Mayor politically. But there are a number of conditions under which 
they can act as issue advocates with little risk to themselves or the Mayor. 
One such opportunity is present when the Mayor has not taken a position on the 
particular issue. The issue is a salient one for many community residents, yet 
the Mayor has not taken a stand on it. It has not been widely defined as a 
problem for which the city government has some responsibility, nor hes it been 
politicized as a city-wide issue. During the first year of White's administra- 
tion citizen concern with steadily-escalating rents satisfied both these cri- 
teria. It was an especially serious problem in one lower-middle class community 
in which almost one-third of the dwelling units are occupied by university stu- 
dents. Some students were able and willing to pay higher rents than the less 
prosperous and elderly residents, and others were able to afford the high rents 
by sharing apartments with several other students. Here was a potential issue 
which was worrying a Yarge number of residents, yet neither the Mayor nor the 
city councillors had recognized the city's full responsibility or its political 
salience. So as not to risk embarrassing the Mayor or himself, the Little City 
Hall manager's efforts to define it as an issue and win the Mayor's support were 
pursued privately. If done publicly, and if the Mayor then found it to be an 
unacceptable issue, the Mayor would have been politically embarrassed and the 
manager would have suffered at the hands of both the Mayor and the community. 

The manager first became aware of the problem when he found that a dispro- 
portionate number of complaints coming into the Little City Hall were related 
to housing matters. Perhaps because of his past experience as a social worker 


concerned with the problems of the elderly, he first became involved in the rent 
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problem by working with landlords on individual cases of rent subsidies for 

the elderly. He then wrote an unsolicited position paper on the rent problem 
and sent copies to OPS central (where it received little attention) and to 
Barney Frank in the Mayor's Oiffice. At first, the Mayor's staff was not en- 
thusiastic about rent control. There was already an interim rent appeals 

board (although it had no authority to prevent rent increases), the Mayor might 
lose the support of real estate interests, and the staff simply knew very little 
about either the citizens' concerns or the economic issues. The manager finally 
succeeded in persuading the Mayor of both the desirability of rent control and 
its potential as a political issue. It was thus at the instigation of this 
manager, and largely through his persuasive efforts, that the Mayor introduced 

a rent control ordinance to the City Council, even before the councillors began 
discussing the issue. Indeed, the ordinance passed by the Council was drafted 
by the manager. 

Managers may also pursue issues when the community is opposed to a non- 
city agency. Since the Mayor has no control over, or responsibility for, the 
opeations and policies of non-city agencies, he cannot be held accountable for 
their actions, as would be the case if one of the city departments were being 
opposed by a community. Not only would some political advantage be derived by 
publicly siding with the community, in doing so the Mayor would not be taking 
any risks. If he failed to alter the agency's policy, he could not be blamed, 
given his minimal informal influence over a non-city agency. He could rightly 
maintain that he did his best to support the community. Two such non-city 
agencies were stirring up community opposition during White's administration: 
the Massachusetts Port Authority, which was trying to expand the airport further 
into a residential district, and the State Public Works Department, which had begun 
to clear land for a super-highway cutting through a residential area. In both 


cases the Little City Hall managers played a prominent part in securing the 
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Mayor's public opposition to the agencies. 

| It may be fairly said that prior to the issue advocacy of one manager , 
no one in city government had seriously listened to the residents' opposition 
- airport expansion. During the previous administration the city did not 
oppose airport expansion and thus indirectly supported its central city and 
suburban users at the expense of the residents who were immediately affected. 
The manager only accepted the position in this Little City Hall after being 
assured that the Mayor would support him on the airport issue. 

When I took the job I knew (the airport) was going to be 

one of the key problems, and I took the job with the under- 

standing that I wasn't going to fool around getting sewers 

cleared if the city was not going to stand up to the air- 

port. 
Prior to his appearance at the Little City Hall, a civic association had un- 
successfully entered several lawsuits against the Port Authority's acquisition 
of particular land parcels. When he took over the Little City Hall, none of 
the area's civic associations was pressing the case. But he himself encountered 
many residents who feared the taking of their homes or the gradual disintegration 
of the neighborhood as the airport continued to expand its runways. At the man- 
ager's suggestion, he and a community leader encouraged and worked for the coal- 
ition of two neighborhood associations to fight airport expansion by going to 
the city rather than the courts. Given his background as a transportation plan- 
ner and his access to city hall, the manager was able to supply the concerned 
residents with the kind of technical information they would not have been able 
to acquire or understand on their own. He also lobbied within the administration. 
He first tried to secure the support of the Traffic and Public Works commissioners, 
and when the Mayor began to have meetings at which the airport was discussed, he 
was always invited. The combination of his strong views on the issue and his 


relevant expertise turned out to be persuasive. The Mayor hired a technical 
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consultant to study the Port Authority's latest claim Fiat the taking of an 
additional street was necessary in order to satisfy the Federal Aviation 
Agency's requirements. The consultant concluded that the claim was invalid. 
The manager then urged the Mayor to refuse the Port Authority's petition to 
take the additional land. By this time he had won the technical arguments. 
But then a second possible stumbling block appeared. He thought the Mayor 
might offer the Port Authority a trade-off. In return for letting them have 
the particular street around which the conflict now centered, the Port Authority 
would grant the city certain concessions which were of some concern to two de- 
partmental commissioners. The Mayor may or may not have been considering this 
trade-off very seriously. If he was, the manager's contention that the city's 
failure to support the threatened residents would further their sense of alien- 
ation and thus the stature of the Little City Hall prevailed. The Port Auth- 
ority's petition was refused. And when the land was taken by right of eminent 
domain, the Mayor took the case to the state's congressional delegation, the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the courts. These efforts all failed. But they 
did win community support for the Little City Hall and the Mayor, and presum- 
ably reduced governmental disaffection since this was the first time that the 
community's deepest concern elicited some positive response from the government. 
When the Little City Hall program was begun, the State Public Works Department 
had already acquired extensive land holdings for the planned Southwest Express- 
way, which was to link the inner city to a major suburban highway. The resi- 
dents of the area through which the expressway was to run had already formed an 
active committee in opposition to highway expansion. The man who became the 
Little City Hall manager in the area had previously served as chairman of its 
technical subcommittee, and from both these vantage points he was able to exer- 


cise considerable influence on the Mayor. His strong issue orientation first 
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helped win the Mayor's support for a depressed roadway rather than an elevated 
“Chinese Wall" which had been supported by the Public Works Commissioner. The 
next year he was transferred to another Little City Hall, but he continued to 
eerie as chairman of a crucial sub-committee which led the area's anti-highway 
Opposition, and he continued to advise the Mayor's Office on highway matters. 
In that dual position he played some part in persuading the Mayor to call upon 
the Governor to issue a moratorium on highway Se teehee The Governor did 
just that, although the Mayor's strongly articulated position was probably not 
critical in getting him to do so. Nevertheless the Mayor at least demonstrated 
his administration's responsiveness to a large group of concerned residents. 

There is a third set of circumstances under which the managers may take it 

upon themselves to pressure the Mayor. However, it requires the confluence of 
several factors and is thus not likely to occur often. When the Mayor has al- 
ready publicly taken a position, a manager can only be effective on the issue 
when the entire community is not only opposed to the Mayor, but very strongly 
Opposed; there is strong opposition in other areas as well; the manager has 
extensive access to the Mayor as well as his confidence; and the manager is able 
to structure the conflict in such a way that the Mayor does not appear to oppose 
the community. All these conditions are necessary except for the last, which 
is an important facilitating condition. There must be strong and extensive 
opposition that cannot have been kindled or organized by the manager himself 
since that would deflate his argument and earn him the Mayor's condemnation. 
The manager must have direct access to the Mayor so that his efforts are not 
derailed by the Mayor's staff, who would attempt to ignore the manager's argu- 
ments since the Mayor had already taken a position. The manager also needs to 
have the Mayor's confidence to be able to say that he made a mistake. And the 


manager should be able to structure the conflict so that the Mayor appears to be 
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working with rather than against his opponents, thereby eRoua iG him with a 
not overly embarrassing means of retreat. Clearly these conditions are unlikely 
to be found together more than occasionally. In fact, they have only appeared 
with regard to a single issue, that of Infill, and even here they were only 
satisfied in one of the three communities which were strongly opposed to the 
Mayor's policy. 

Shortly after assuming office, Mayor White announced his first major pro- 
gram. Between 1968 and 1970 the Boston Redevelopment Authority would build 
1,000 units of public housing for large, low income families. The small build- 
ings--housing two to four families--would be built upon lots acquired by the 
city through tax foreclosure. They were to be scattered throughout two predom- 
inantly Black areas and three largely Irish, working class and lower-middle 
class areas. Managers in two of these Irish communities had originally warned 
the Mayor that he would run up against severe opposition once it became appar- 
ent that poor Blacks would be moving into the areas, and paying less for their 
more attractive and spacious housing than the residents. White went ahead with 
the program not because he thought the managers' assessments were incorrect-- 
although he underestimated the extent and intensity of the opposition--but be- 
cause he was convinced that Infill housing provided a relatively cheap and ex- 
peditious attack upon the housing shortage in the ghetto. At the end of 1968 
the City Council approved the program, and in the Spring of 1969 the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development granted funds for 200 units. By the Fall the 
opponents of Infill had mobilized themselves, signing petitions to the Mayor 
and the City Council, and appearing in good numbers at hearings held by the 
Zoning Board, the Boston Redevelopment Authority, and the City Council. Mayor 
White became widely known as "Mayor Black." 


The first condition for a manager's issue-oriented involvement was thus 
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met: there was not only opposition in one area, there was strong opposition 
' in three areas of the city. But the other conditions were only satisfied in 
one of these. One manager opted out from the beginning, rather than taking 
the community's side in opposition to the Mayor. 

The community was not ready for Infill. They did not 

want Infill. Although I couldn't openly say that I was 

against the Mayor's program, I just didn't believe in it. 

IT didn't feel that more low-income housing was warranted 

in a community where there was thirty per cent low-income 

housing to begin with. 
This manager was personally reluctant to act as an issue advocate in general, 
especially when it entailed opposition to the Mayor, and his distance from White 
due to political differences made it impossible to intervene privately. A 
second manager took a few steps toward the assumption of an issue-oriented posture. 
Without opposing the Mayor publicly, he let it be known that he agreed with the 
community's position, and he helped arrange for a private developer to build 
a modular duplex in the parking lot next to the Little City Hall. This model 
house was put up to show what could be done through non-public efforts in providing 
inexpensive housing which could be privately purchased by community residents. 
The manager was less successful in persuading the Real Property Department to 
auction off some city-owned lots which could then be privately developed. This’ 
manager saw the administration as being insensitive to the community. 

They think they know best what the community needs. 

You tell them what the people want and they decide what 

the people need. I'm on the community's side in 

housing...I have a core of people in the community 

who support me and I can call on them as a pressure 

group when necessary. That's my only source of 

power. 


But since the community's civic associations were already mobilized, the mana- 
yy 


ager had no role to play here. And having already voiced his strong objections 
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to the Mayor, and given the absence of a close relationship between them, he 
could do very little as a community advocate. 

The manager in the third area opposed to Infill was the only one who 
helped reverse the Mayor's position. For this task he enjoyed two crucial 
assets. He had the Mayor's confidence, and he was the only manager who was 
personally close to the Mayor. These assets gave him direct access to the 
Mayor and allowed him to set out the arguments against Infill without alien- 
ating him. At their first meeting on this issue the manager persuaded the 
Mayor to pay an informal visit to the headquarters of one resident association 
which had been opposing Infill. The visit was structured in such a way as to 
minimize a confrontation. The association had begun to develop a plan for pri- 
vate housing to be built on the vacant lots. 

I went in to see the Mayor to ask if he would come out and 

listen to these people who I think had a good program, a 

workable program. And I gave him all of the problems that 

we had in particular over here with Infill. They were op- 

posed because there are five housing projects here already. 

Twenty-five percent of the population live in public hous- 

ing, and they felt that this Infill program was just an- 

other form of public housing. And they figured that the 

city would benefit from their program, if they get some 

new construction going over here, and get some young blood 

back into the community, and get some of this property back 

on the tax rolls. So when I got him to meet with the civic 

group he said: ‘Come up with a proposal; come up with one 

and I will listen.' 
A confrontation between the Mayor and his opponents was avoided. Under the 
alternative proposal the city would turn the vacant lots over to’ the civic 
association, which would then have a private contractor build inexpensive pre- 
fabricated housing, a bank in the area would provide relatively advantageous 
mortgages, and the houses would then be sold for about $23,000 to interested 
residents or their relatives. The manager pursued this plan by first contact- 
ing several local banks, one of which agreed to provide attractive mortgage 


arrangements for a few prospective buyers, and others agreed in principle to 
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offer similar terms to others if the houses went up. He also contacted the 
‘Director of the Boston pedavelopnent Authority, and unlike the previously dis- 
cussed manager's efforts to have the Real Property Department auction off the 
vacant lots, this manager was successful in having three proposed Infill sites 
turned over to the civic association. Thus with the Mayor's backing he was in- 
strumental in getting a pilot program off the ground. Construction was begun 

on three houses to be sold for about $23,000. The pilot program's apparent 
success, continuing opposition from the neighborhoods affected, and some reluct- 
ance on the part of the Housing and Urban Development Department to fund addi- 
tional construction led the Mayor to cancel Infill in those areas opposed to it. 
Infill was thus limited to the two predominantly Black communities. In the other 
three communities the vacant lots were sold to private developers. 

These then are the conditions which allow managers to act as issue advo- 
cates without embarrassing or threatening the Mayor politically. But since the 
managers also have loyalties to their communities, there is another set of con- 
straints under which they must operate. Certain community characteristics tend 
to constrain or encourage issue-oriented managers. The most important of these 
is the presence or absence of a consensus on the issue or potential issue. Is-— 
sue-oriented managers cannot operate in divided communities. In order to be 
effective with the Mayor they would have to show that the community is solidly 
behind them. At a minimum, the Mayor would be reluctant to become involved in 
an issue which can lose as much, if not more support, than he could preserve by 
staying away. More importantly in this connection, if a manager takes a strong 
position on an issue which divides the community, his effectiveness as a Little 
City Hall manager will suffer. Effectiveness is largely dependent upon contacts 
with all sections of the community, the support of the major community organiz- 


ations, and the confidence of the community leaders. None of these would survive 
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an intra-community conflict in which the manager sided with one group. In 
discussing the managers’ constraints vis-a-vis the Mayor, four issues were 
discussed. In each of them--rent control, airport expansion, highway building 
and Infill--the community was solidly in favor of one position. Almost by def- 
“ncnsioiy i a community consensus is to appear, the opposition or "target" must 
stand outside the community itself. This was certainly true of these four is- 
sues. Indeed, two of the opponents were not even to be found within the city 
(the Massachusetts Port Authority and the State Public Works Department); in the 
other two cases, the "targets" were also extra-community, most of the landlords 
living in more prosperous areas and the poor Blacks living in the ghetto. 

On other kinds of issues it is more likely that the community would be 
divided against itself because the "targets" are located within the community. 
Such divisions are likely with regard to the acceptance and location of a drug 
center, the adoption of an urban renewal plan, the location of a school ora 
zoning variance to expand the business district. Managers must then remain 
neutral; at most they may undertake the risky task of mediating the conflict. 
The most recent intra-community conflict occurred in the city's most ethnically 
and economically diverse area. The conflict centered around three aspects of 
the urban renewal program. The organization which represented the tenants, the 
poor, the Puerto Ricans and the Blacks wanted greater community control over the 
housing rehabilitation program, a general speeding-up of renewal activities, and 
greater consideration for dislocated residents. Another organization, represent- 
ing middle-class home owners and long-term tenants, did not oppose these ob- 
jectives. The two organizations came into conflict in 1969, however, when the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development ordered the election of an ad- 
visory renewal committee. The more militant organization wanted the voting 


rights for sixteen year olds, the requirement that two out of three elected 
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_ representatives be tenants rather than homeowners, a powerful committee with 
the right to approve all renewal contracts and a veto power over the selection 
of the site director. The less militant organization more or less strongly 
Opposed each of these demands. Both the Mayor and the City Council refused to 
concede to the militants' demands, which led them to call a separate election 
for the advisory committee based on their own ground rules. Both an official 
election and an unofficial election were held, after which both the Mayor and 
the City Council tried to bring the two organizations together. They were 
charged with interfering in other people's business. Unlike the Mayor and the 
City Council, the Little City Hall manager was not forced to take a position. 
He remained both neutral and aloof from the conflict, not even seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of assuming the role of mediator. Moreover, he was 

SO sensitive to the dangers of any kind of involvement that he fended off ef- 
forts by the Mayor's staff to enlist his support on behalf of the city-sponsored 
official election. He did not allow them to use the Little City Hall as a pol- 
ling station. 

A second possible constraint upon the managers is the extent to which 
their communities are organized. It could be argued that managers are more 
likely to act as issue advocates when organizations are already available which 
can provide resources and readily-mobilizable members. Managers would then be 
in a stronger position in gaining the Mayor's attention and winning his support. 
This is not unimportant. However, it would seem that on balance there are 
reasons for thinking that the presence of numerous and well-organized associa- 
tions restricts the managers as possible issue advocates. These organizations 
may be sufficiently strong and politically sophisticated to have their own con- 
nections and influence in city hall, obviating the need for a manager with sim- 


ilar resources. In fact, this is why one manager who would have been prepared 
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to act as an issue advocate on the Infill issue did not do so. He was not 
needed by the community's numerous neighborhood associations. Organizational 
leaders might look askance at issue-oriented managers who appeared to be in- 
fringing upon their role. Numerous managers were confronted with such suspi- 
cions when they first took over the Little City Halls. They succeeded in 
allaying them, but they might have failed if they had adopted an issue orient- 
ation at the outset. In the absence of an active associational life, managers 
are also left free to identify what they consider to be the most salient issues, 
and the ones on which they can be more effective. The two managers who took 
on the rent control and airport expansion issues were not confronted with org- 
anizations which were actively pursuing these at the time. This was not true 
in the case of the managers who took up the highway construction and Infill 
issues. But the presence of an already active highway committee was readily 
negated because the manager had chaired one of its sub-committees before join- 
ing OPS. And the civic association leadership was not threatened by the man- 
ager's efforts because he remained out of the public eye, and he got the Mayor 
to consult with them. 

The presence of publicly-financed organizations is an especially strong 
constraint upon issue-oriented managers. Those connected with Model Cities, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development tend to have their own channels and access to city hall. These 
organizations generally represent a wide spectrum within the community, their 
boards have been elected by residents or appointed with a view to representing 
and balancing the communities' major interests. A manager who acted as an is- 
sue advocate would probably face severe criticism for attempting to pre-empt 
the role of the community's most representative body. One such public organiz- 


ation is the previously mentioned elected urban renewal committee; another is 
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the elected Model (Cities) Neighborhood Board. It is thus not surprising that 
none of the four managers who have served in these two areas adopted an issue 
orientation. This point is particularly important. The Little city Hall pro- 
gram has been criticized because issue-oriented managers have not appeared in 
these two areas which exhibit the severest problems in the tia This is not 
to say that the four managers who have served in these areas would have acted 
as issue advocates were it not for the existence of two popular and influential 
publicly sponsored organizations; at least two of these managers probably would 
not have turned to community advocacy even if the constraints were absent. But 
two others might have. In any case, the main point to be recognized here is 
that public organizations constrain potentially issue-oriented managers, and 

in Boston two such organizations are based in the areas with the most critical 


problems . 
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CHAPTER VII 
1. Departmental Communication to all departmental heads, from Kevin H. White, 
June 8, 1970, italics in the original. 


2. Departmental Communication to Kevin H. White, from David W. Davis, copies 
sent to all departmental heads by Kevin H. White, June 8, 1970, p. 3. 


3. bids 





4. Ibid. 

5. See Ralph M. Kramer, Participation of the Poor: Comparative Communit 
Case Studies in the War on Poverty (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1969). 


6. Departmental Communication to all managers, from OPS Committee on the 
Local Advisory Councils, April 2, 1970, p. 1. 





7. The articulation of this fear that Local Advisory Councils would become 
mere rubber stamps to legitimize mayoral policies is an illustrative 
example of the problem facing the representation model touched upon in 
Chapter I (see footnote 23). Schmandt notes that a wide gulf exists be- 
tween the bureaucrats' conception of the role of advisory councils and 
that of the constituents. The former, stimulated by the persistent 
threat of the clientele insurgency, tend to look upon it as an administr- 
ative device for winning consent and legitimacy. The latter, who regard 
it as a political means of gaining access to decision-making, become 
increasingly unhappy with what they regard as bureaucratic high-handed- 
ness: (O04 Cie ap eeO)© 


8. The contrast between principled advocacy and practical lack of commitment 
in supporting the advisory councils is reminiscent of earlier experiences 
with community participation in OEO's "war on poverty." At the highest 
level, Washington policymakers clamored for "maximum feasible particip- 
ation." In practice, however, federal officials offered few realistic 
guidelines to effect community participation and little assistance to the 
actualization of their supposed commitment. What has happened to the ad- 
visory councils in Boston is a repeat performance of muddled citizen part- 
icipation programs attempted across the nation in the past few years. As 
Daniel P. Moynihan has noted in his Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding, 
(New York: The Free Press, 1969), the reasons for this are complex. The 
kernel of the problem, however, is identified by J. David Greenstone and 
Paul E. Peterson. ("Reformers, Machines and the War on Poverty", in 
Wilson, ed., City Politics and Public Policy, op. cit., pp. 267-292.) 

They suggest that the OEO program failed because of ambivalence in its 
goals and a mutually antagonistic contradiction between the goals of part- 
icipation and service delivery. Such an analysis might equally apply to 
the case of Boston's Local Advisory Councils. Fully operational, they 
might realize greater community participation. Simultaneously, however, 
they would make it more difficult to implement city-wide policies and 
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priorities. This is.a dilemma that has not been resolved in any muni- 
cipal decentralization model that conjoins administrative and political 
decentralization. 


See Alan Lupo, et al., Rites of Way: The Politics of Transportation in 
Boston and the U.S. City (Boston: Little, Brown, 1971), pp. 62-63, 
66-67, 74, 93. 


Christian Science Monitor, April 6, 1970. 
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THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC SERVICE AND ITS CRITICS: 
AN OVER-ALL EVALUATION 

This study has been organized around those three "target groups"--the city 
departments, the individual citizens, and the communities--upon which the Of- 
fice of Public Service (OPS) must have some impact if it is to perform its func- 
tions adequately and thus fulfill its purposes. After introducing realistic yet 
meaningful evaluative criteria, OPS' performance was ania eae explained and 
gauged in terms of its impact upon these three "target groups". In doing so, 
the particular criticisms which have been levelled against. the program were usu- 
ally ignored. This was done because many of the criticisms voiced by the city 
councillors have in one way or another strayed wide of the mark. Some awkward 
narrative detours would have resulted from dealing with them in the previous 
chapters. Then, too, some criticisms could only be assessed after having dis- 
cussed all of OPS' activities. The first part of this concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the accuracy and viability of the councillors’ criticisms, beginning with 
those that are at best partially warranted. The second part of this chapter of- 
fers an over-all evaluation of the program, discussing OPS' successes and failures 
in terms of its fulfillment of its seven functions and three purposes. 
OPS and its Councilmanic Critics 

In public and private statements several city councillors have levelled 
three telling and justifiable criticisms at OPS. At various points this study 
arrived at similar conclusions. One of these criticisms refers to OPS' failure 
aS a monitoring agency. During the 1970 and 1971 hearings on the OPS budget 
Councillor Atkins most often and most strongly took OPS to task in this regard. 
In Chapter V it was shown that virtually no use has been made of the vast amount 
of complaint data available to pinpoint departmental deficiencies, to recommend 
changes in departmental procedures or the distribution of resources, or to 


document the departments' inadequate performance for the Mayor. Not only is 
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this failure virtually complete, it cannot be attributed to particular indivi- 

_ duals or conditions beyond-OPS' control, to which must be added the wasted staff 
and financial resources that have been devoted to the task of monitoring the de- 
partments. 

Councillor Atkins has been joined by Councillor Langone in criticizing OPS 
for failing to follow-up on citizen complaints. "If the Little City Hall pro- 
gram stops at the complaint level, with no follow-up, then it is just another 
layer of oats They were claiming, in effect, that the Little City Halls 
are Simply complaint-referral centers that take in complaints and refer them to 
the appropriate departmental personnel. As will be shown below, when taken this 
far, the criticism is hardly warranted. It is warranted, however, in a more 
limited, but still important sense. In discussing the managers' impact upon 
the departments ' supervisory personnel, it was noted that none of the Little 
City Halls has regularly followed-up on outstanding complaints. Even those 
managers who have limited their role to that of referral agents have not under- 
taken follow-up activities. (See Chapter IV) Indeed, the Mayor is not only 
aware of the problem, he publicly conceded this criticism. In a newspaper in- 
terview he expressed concern over OPS' huge backlog of RO ee Here 
then is a second significant failure, although one that is slightly mitigated 
by two considerations. Some Little City Hall staffs are so busy meeting the day- 
to-day demands that they do not have the time to carry out reqular follow-up 
activities. And, as pointed out in Chapter V, the present OPS Director has as- 
signed one assistant director the responsibility for identifying outstanding com- 
plaints and following-up on them, although there is little reason to think that 
he will be able to do so successfully because of the small size of his staff 
relative to the many unresolved complaints. 

Several city councillors have also been dissatisfied with OPS' minimally suc- 
cesful efforts in establishing Local Advisory Councils. As suggested in Chapter 


VII, the Local Advisory Councils have not taken on their originally envisaged 
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importance. Only five councils have been established, and these are not ef- 
fecting extensive advisory inputs into those policy decisions directly affect- 

ing the neighborhoods. Of the few councils that have been set up, only two or: 
three are thought to be operating at all effectively. Here, too, the Mayor has 
publicly voiced his concern about OPS' ale len The minimal success in set- 
ting up effective councils can partly be explained by the residents' diffuse nega- 
tivism and specific hostility to a program sponsored by city hall. On the other 
hand, OPS did not push for the kind of program that would help insure the councils ' 
participation in community decision-making. For example, OPS did not press for 
the kind of program that would have given the councils discretionary power over 
some small percentage of the departmental budgets allocated to their communities. 

The several councillors who have expressed these valid criticisms have con- 
tinued to support the program insofar as they have approved its budget. Despite 
their criticisms and reservations, they are committed to the concept of a Little 
City Hall program, and to Boston's speciai needs for such a program. They are 
also willing to concede that OPS' performance is at least adequate. In contrast 
four or five other councillors would like to see the program discontinued or emas- 
culated out of all recognition. These councillors have taken OPS to task because 
of its high cost, for the Mayor's use of OPS as a political and patronage resource, 
and for its failure to have an impact upon service deliveries. In a few respects 
these criticisms enjoy some validity. On the whole, however, as suggested below, 
they are decidedly unwarranted. 

The economy argument takes three forms. The first alleges that even if the 
program is a sensible and desirable one in principle, it is simply too expensive: 
it is too expensive in terms of the benefits derived from it, as well as being 
too costly for a city that is already bearing especially heavy tax burdens. 

The anti-OPS bloc of councillors was dismayed at the increase in OPS' budget from 


$750 ,000 in 1969 to $1.2 million in 1970. And while the 1971 budget was reduced 
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significantly to $800,000, the cut was offset in the councillors' minds by the 
_ city's aggravated financial difficulties. In submitting an "austerity budget" 
to the Council, the Mayor himself accepted the seriousness of this issue. In 
one basic respect, it is virtually impossible to evaluate this variant of the 
economy argument. In order to determine whether the program is "worth" the 
costs, or whether the city can "afford" OPS, it is necessary to place dollar 
values upon OPS' various activities. A cost-benefit analysis requires a quan- 
tification of benefits in dollar units. Yet what kind of a dollar figure should 
(or could) be placed upon the Little City Halls' convenient provision of direct 
services, or their success in speeding up service deliveries? Since particular 
dollar values cannot be assigned to these activities, it becomes impossible to 
calculate the monetary worth of the benefits derived from OPS. In this sense 
we do not know whether or not the program is "worth" the nearly one million dollar 
annual expenditure. 

On the other hand, it is possible to answer the value question indirectly 
by "asking" the citizens themselves whether or not the benefits exceed the costs. 
Do the citizens support the program? Do they want to see it continued? Are 
they willing to pay the tax dollars required .to fund OPS? Judging from the public 
Opinion data presented in Chapter VI, a large majority of citizens believe that 
the benefits exceed the costs: 72 per cent want the program continued with only 
15 per cent advocating its abolition. This rebuttal of the economy argument is 
not meant to suggest that elected officials should simply mirror public opinion, 
without themselves acting in accordance with their own beliefs, even though these 
might run counter to the public's. But in this particular instance such a point 
is irrelevant. It would only be relevant if the councillors believed that the 
city might go bankrupt as a result of an expensive program that the citizens want 
without due appreciation of the stringencies of financial reality. This is not 


the case here. What the councillors are saying is that the program is too expensive 
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in the sense that the citizens themselves do not want to pay the necessary taxes 
for its continuation. There is certainly much citizen dissatisfaction with 
continually increasing tax rates. Most citizens nevertheless are apparently 
willing to pay the program's costs, which constitute less than one half of one 
per cent of the city budget. 

The charge that OPS is too costly may also be analyzed in another manner. 
Indeed, on the basis of this kind of rebuttal it can even be said that OPS is 
very much of a bargain. By facilitating the fuller utilization of existing de- 
partmental resources, OPS has helped provide citizens with several million dollars 
worth of additional services at no extra cost. The Little City Halls receive 
approximately 200,000 significant citizen contacts a rns of which some 40 
per cent involve city service problems. It is safe to assume that a large pro- 
portion of these 80,000 service complaints would not have been registered in the 
absence of the Little City Halls. For in Chapter VI it was shown that the number 
of complaints passing through alternative channels--the departments themselves, 
the city councillors, state representatives, and the 24-hour complaint and in- 
formation service--has not decreased significantly since the Little City Halls 
were established. As an "educated guess," the Little City Halls' presence prob- 
ably generated 50,000 to 60,000 complaints (out of the 80,000 received) which 
would otherwise not have been registered. Again, it may be roughly, but con- 
servatively, estimated that about half these complaints were not within the 
departments ' purview, were unwarranted, or were left unresolved by the depart- 
ments. This kaves 25,000 to 30,000 service problems that the departments dealt 
with more or less adequately throughout 1970 and which would not have been resolved 
in the absence of the Little City Halls. It is obviously impossible to calculate 
the monetary worth of these "additional" city services. It can be said, however, 


that in responding to this larger number of complaints, a good deal of depart- 
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mental slack has been taken up. By relying upon a conservative estimate, taking 

| up this slack constitutes at least an increase of one per cent in the utilization 
of departmental resources. Given the city's current $400 million annual budget 
for public services, of which $200 million are devoted to salaries, this one per 
cent increase in the utilization of departmental resources represents additional 
services worth $2 million. Even ignoring the other services and benefits pro- 
vided by OPS, this suggests that OPS, with an annual budget of about $800,000, 

has been instrumental in providing the residents of Boston with roughly $2 million 
of additional services which they would otherwise not have received. This has 
been accomplished without increasing the departments' budgets. 

A second form of the economy argument assumes that OPS has failed to improve 
city services significantly, leading to the conclusion that its budget could be 
better used for financing additional city services. Councillor Timilty in part- 
icular has urged that OPS' funds be spent on additional services, such as the 
hiring of more policemen or the filling of all the potholes in city Leroi 
To begin with, the initial assumption that OPS has not bettered departmental per- 
formance is incorrect. It was just estimated that the departments now provide 
two million dollars worth of additional services; and in Chapters IV and V it 
was seen that the Little City Hall managers and OPS central have had a significant 
impact upon the departments. Moreover, our analysis of the Boston bureaucracy 
(Chapter III) clearly indicates that a significant part of any additional funds 
devoted to the departments would be wasted. Given the departments' low utilization 
of existing resources, and their inadequate responsiveness to citizen needs, if 
used to buy additional services, the $800,000 would certainly not provide for 
many service outputs. And even if these considerations were somehow ignored, 

OPS' $800,000 budget would not buy an appreciable increase in services. For 


example, taking Councillor Timilty's suggestion that the money might be used to 
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hire more police officers, this sum would only put another 20 police on the 
street at any one time. Omitting overhead costs, it would cost $10,000 a year 
to hire one additional police officer, thereby bringing 80 new men into the 
force. But after taking into account the officers' eight-hour day and non- 
working days, only 20 additional policemen would be on the street at any one 
time. 

According to the third variant of the economy argument, the number of 
Little City Halls should be sharply reduced to a small handful. Councillor 
Timilty would favor the retention of only four or five Little City Halls: two 
in Roxbury and the South End, the city's poorest areas where the Little City 
Halls are most needed, and two or three in other communities where the Little 
City Halls have proved to be effective. This kind of drastic reduction in the 
scope of operations would decrease the OPS staff by 50 or more, thereby reduc- 
ing the annual budget almost by half, to about $450,000. A crucial difficulty 
arises with regard to the criteria for deciding which Little City Halls are to 
be continued. While Councillor Timilty would favor the retention of those 
Little City Halls that have clearly demonstrated their effectiveness, such as the 
one in East Boston, there is no way in which to insure that these two or three 
Little City Halls will continue to be effective in the future. Since their ef- 
fectiveness is almost entirely due to the performance of the managers and their 
staffs, resignations, transfers, and replacements will increase or decrease the 
effectiveness of any one Little City Hall over time. 

Timilty's critical suggestion also conflicts with the advantages of the 
city-wide program. At its inception a persuasive rationale was offered for adopt- 
ing a city-wide approach. Low governmental responsiveness, citizen alienation, 
and inadequate service deliveries are city-wide problems, even though they often 


take a more serious form in the poorest areas. Moreover, if OPS is to continue 
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to have a significant impact upon departmental performance, it would derive 

far more leverage with fourteen Little City Halls covering almost the entire 
city than with two or three located in minority and economically Aga 
areas. There are also the citizens themselves to consider. The great majority 
of citizens in all areas of the city favor the program's continuation, and thus 
the retention of their own Little City Halls. Indeed, two areas of the city 
that petitioned for their own Little City Halls in 1970 were turned down due to 
the Council's refusal to allocate the necessary funds. It is this kind of wide- 
Spread support that has encouraged some councillors to reject the idea of limit- 
ing Little City Halls to a few communities. According to Councillor Langone, 
"If one area gets one, every neighborhood should get one ee Moreover, there 
is the possibility of a white backlash if the Little City Halls were limited to 
the poorest areas, which also happen to be predominantly Black. Mayor White 
might again be called "Mayor Black" as he was during the Infill Housing con- 
troversy. 

Another broad criticism levelled at OPS also has several variants. They 
center around the charge that the Little City Halls do little or nothing to 
provide citizens with improved service deliveries. Several councillors have 
similarly dismissed the Little City Halls as “just another layer of renirhicrnerart 
leading them to conclude that they should be discontinued. Councillor Piemonte 
asked the rhetorical question: What purpose is served by the Little City Halls? 
The manager must still call the department concerned. Why couldn't the citizen 
just call the department direct? Why do citizens need a middleman to talk to 
their employees? Little City Halls are just a buffer between the public and 
the cove eer It is also argued that there is no need for the Little City 
Halls since complaints can just as readily be accepted by the central 24-hour 


information and inquiry service and then referred to the appropriate departments. 
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Little City Hall staffs, moreover, are unable to speed the delivery of services, 
or in any other way influence the departments to respond differently than they 
would if the citizens called their headquarters or the 24-hour service. Councillors 
Hicks, Langone, Timilty and Iannella reported that they each received about six 
complaints a week which the Little City Halls failed to remedy. Langone went on 
to:say that, in contrast to the Little City Halls, he is able to have such com- 
plaints successfully resolved by calling the commissioners directly. This is 
presumably also true of the other Seep: In a similar vein, Councillor 
Timilty contends that the nine city councillors could do a better job than the 
Little City Halls due to their influence with the departments. He has also taken 
a somewhat different tack. Not only do the Little City Halls fail to achieve 
results, services could best be improved through procedural and organizational 
changes within the departments Eee Tyo In making this claim, Timilty is 
voicing primary concern for the "alienation" he perceives the civil servants to 

be experiencing, arguing that it can only be countered by giving the bureaucrats 
"a reason to produce". The latter is seen as more important than citizen "aliena- 
tion", since he claims that only after the civil servants' “alienation” is allev- 
jiated can the disaffection of the citizens be mitigated. 

In evaluating these criticism, it would be well to begin by recalling the 
conclusions reached in Chapter-IV. Contrary to the assertion that the Little City 
Halls are simply complaint-referral centers, more than half the managers have 
succeeded in improving service deliveries by establishing good working relation- 
ships with the neighborhood supervisory personnel. By relying upon a strategic 
mix of an informal-egalitarian approach and some minor trade-offs, they have been 
able to speed up the delivery of services, simultaneously increasing the super- 
visors' responsiveness to many problems that might otherwise have been ignored. It 
was also pointed out that even the less successful managers have been able to speed 
up services somewhat by referring the great majority of complaints directly to the 
local supervisor within hours after they.were received. Moreover, even if the 


councillors were correct in alleging that the Little City Halls only serve as 
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complaint-referral centers, this putative fact in itself can be interpreted pos- 

- itively, inasmuch as the number of citizens with service problems who have regis- 
tered their complaints has increased enormously since the Little City Halls! estab- 
lishment. This same rebuttal also speaks to the claim that the centrally located 
24-hour service could do the Little City Halls' job for them. Whatever the reasons, 
many citizens prefer to use the Little City Halls rather than the 24-hour service 

to register their complaints. If the Little City Halls were abolished, a large 
proportion, possibly more than half, of those citizens who have used the Little city 
Halls as complaint-referral centers would not utilize the 24-hour service. 

The assertion that the councillors themselves constitute an alternative and 
more effective channel for registering and resolving complaints may be countered by 
noting that the councillors have received only a small proportion of the complaints 
registered with the Little City Halls. On the average, councillors receive 15 com- 
plaints a week, totalling some 7,000 complaints a year for the nine-man council. 
This constitutes less than 10 per cent of the city service complaints registered 
with the Little City Halls. Since the councillors are receiving about the same 
number of complaints now as they were before the Little City Halls' establishment, 
there is little reason to assume that this number would increase significantly if 
the program were discontinued. Furthermore, if the number somehow Hrdeinerescel 
Significantly, the councillors would literally be overwhelmed. With their present 
staff of an administrative assistant and a secretary, they could not begin to respond 
to a much larger number of complaints and still give adequate attention to their 
other responsibilities and concerns. In contending that the Little city yalls are 
performing inadequately, some councillors pointed to the fact that they receive a 
few complaints each week that have not been satisfactorily resolved through the 
Little City Halls. This is hardly surprising. Perhaps more suprising is the small 


number of such cases. Clearly the Little City Halls enjoy nowhere near a perfect 
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batting average in getting the more difficult complaints resolved. From this, 
however, it hardly follows that the Little City Halls are unable to resolve success- 
fully a large proportion of routine and less difficult problems, as well as a pro- 
portion of the more onerous ones. Nor should it be surprising that the departments 
accord more attention to complaints forwarded by the councillors. After all, it is 
they, not the Little City Hall managers, who vote on annual departmental budget 
requests. And the number of complaints forwarded by the councillors do not begin 

to approach the volume referred by the Little City Halls. 

Councillor Timilty's claim that services could best be improved by making 
changes in departmental procedures and organization, thereby giving the civil serv- 
ants "a reason to produce", can hardly be faulted. In no way, however, can it be 
used to criticize the Little City Halls. Such basic changes are far beyond OPS' 
control. Yet they are not completely beyond the control of the City Council. The 
Council's budgetary powers might be used to bring about some departmental reforms. 
But the councillors have not begun to use their power in this manner. Virtually 
no efforts have been made to examine departmental operations either critically or 
extensively. In no way do the budget hearings indicate that the councillors have 
even seriously thought about ways in which the departments might be changed in order 
to improve city services. When commissioners present their budgets, the councillors 
have almost invariably treated them in a cordial, oftentimes personally friendly 
manner, rather than pressing them to defend their departments’ operations. Thus 
the point that services can best be improved through departmental changes says 
little about the Little City Halls' performance, but it does suggest a good deal 
about the councillors' own unwillingness to exercise oversight and fiscal control. 

Another broad criticism directed at OPS is a "political" one. Several 
councillors claimed that OPS is overly "political" insofar as it is used by the 


Mayor to further his own career. According to Councillor Timilty, "It is more 
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_ public relations and projection than performance...and the expenditure is an excel- 
lent way for Mayor White to build a political machine". |! It has been claimed 
that the Mayor has used OPS to provide patronage jobs for his active supporters , 
concomitantly using the OPS staff as campaign workers during his gubernatorial and 
second mayoralty bids. In assessing the accuracy and viability of these criticisms, 
it would be well to deal with them separately. There are four such specific alle- 
gations: the program is being publicly "projected" in order to win votes for White; 
OPS has provided the Mayor with undue political resources between electoral cam- 
paigns; the staff has actively taken part in two campaigns; and OPS has been used 
to provide patronage rewards. 

The first two criticisms are not inaccurate as statements of facts. It does 
not follow, however, that the facts represent valid criticisms. The Mayor cannot 
be criticized for trying to capitalize electorally on a program which he initiated 
and for which he is responsible, with its attendant political risks. It is rather 
far-fetched to suggest that the Mayor should not try to win votes on the basis of 
a program which the electorate generally favors and for which he deserves the credit. 
Moreover, the Mayor has barely used OPS as a political resource between electoral 
Campaigns. As seen in Chapter VII, several managers have effectively served as’ 
communications channels between the neighborhoods and the Mayor's Office, and some 
managers have acted as issue advocates on behalf of their communities. But these 
activities were not carried out on the Mayor's political behalf. It is more accu- 
rate to say that these men were fulfilling their responsibilities to the electorate. 
The information about community concerns provided by the managers and their support 
of certain community issues helped make government somewhat more responsive to the 
public. This is precisely what OPS indirectly, and the Mayor directly, are supposed 
to be doing. "Good politics" is often "good government". In this connection it 
should also be said that the managers have not undertaken an overtly political role 


in their communities. Not until the 1971 mayoral campaign did they speak out for 
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the Mayor's policies and accomplishments. Even then they did not tout his personal 
strengths. Indeed, it was noted in Chapter V that the Mayor and his staff were 
somewhat displeased with the managers' minimal public support of the administration. 
At most, they defended the Mayor's policies where the communities opposed them by 
making "excuses" and offering "explanations". The managers did not, however, 
attempt to elicit support for White's policies. This indicates that the managers 
have not shown an unduly strong loyalty for White as an elected official or poli- 
ticlan in their day-to-day activities. Nor have the Little City Hall staffs given 
their clients the impression that they should be grateful to the Mayor or OPS for 
services rendered. Little City Hall clients are implicitly told that they are 
entitled to the services provided; that it is the function and responsibility of 
city government to help them with their complaints. In one manager's words, "We're 
doing what people have paid for and have a right to. If a councillor does the 

Same thing, it's a favor, and the name goes down in a book so that the person later 
gets a letter asking for campaign contributions or work". 

The charge that OPS has been used for patronage purposes is largely, but not 
entirely, inaccurate. Only a small proportion of staffers received their jobs 
because of their political connections, and on the whole, this group turned out to 
be as qualified as their non-patronage counterparts. Approximately one-third of 
the original group of managers had previously worked for White in one or another 
capacity. The two most important criteria in hiring the managers was their poten- 
tial effectiveness in the communities, and a liberal, somewhat reformist, political 
orientation. With only one or two exceptions, these patronage appointees were 
among the best qualified candidates, which is to say that only one important advan- 
tage accrued to those managers who had previously worked for White: their names 
were brought to OPS' attention as job candidates. More recently, three new managers 


were hired who had worked in White's gubernatorial campaign. But there is no 
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indication that they are any less effective than the other managers. If anything, 
they might even be accorded a somewhat higher rating. In the hiring of other staff 
persons, even less importance was accorded patronage com ideracronee OPS central 
purposefully circumvented efforts to allocate jobs to the Mayor's supporters, al- 
though the Mayor had already stated that jobs should only be given to “good patron- 
age people". It was expected that OPS would notify the Mayor's patronage secretary 
whenever a job opening occurred, leaving her two weeks in which to find a suitable 
candidate. OPS repeatedly circumvented this procedure by informing her of vacan- 
cies only after a desirable candidate had already been selected and promised the 
job on condition of the patronage secretary's approval. By then she had little 
choice but to approve of the candidates that OPS had recruited and selected. As a 
result, OPS hired about 90 per cent of its staff directly; only 10 per cent were 
recommended by the patronage Rg ee (5 Thus when all OPS employees are taken 
into account, including the Director, assistant directors and managers, certainly 
no more than 20 per cent received their jobs because of their previous political 
connections, and even among this group, only the well qualified were almost always 
hired. This figure not only rebuts charges that OPS has been used as a patronage 
bank, it attests to a strong sense of independence on the part of the OPS staff, an 
asset in itself. 

The fourth specific political charge--that the OPS staff has spent a good 
deal of time working on White's gubernatorial and mayoral campaigns--is substan- 
tially accurate. OPS has not publicly denied that its employees have worked on 
behalf of White's electoral ventures. But in defending itself against this charge 
of political abuse, it has been claimed that the staff have worked on the two cam- 
paigns during their own rather than the city's time and that their decisions to do 
so rested entirely with the individuals themselves. If these statements were in 
fact accurate, then OPS could not be faulted. The staff has as much right to take 


part in electoral activities as do the city's civil servants who are on the whole 
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quite active politically. And like civil servants, OPS staff could not be pres- 
sured to become active by elected officials who are their superiors. 

The facts, however are not wholly consistent with such a defense. At least 
one-third of the OPS staff worked on the gubernatorial campaign both during and 
after normal working hours, the managers being the most active. Most of them cam- 
paigned outside their communities, some worked in other parts of the state and 
two or three managers helped coordinate campaign Rett ines in their own communities 
despite an OPS directive to the contrary. The Mayor's Office also assigned one 
manager to the full-time job of heading a nominally non-partisan voter registra- 
tion drive. He spent almost two months straightening out clerical errors on the 
voting lists; he organized a telephone campaign in which potential White supporters 
were encouraged to register; and on the day before the election he directed some 
40 OPS staff persons as they telephoned these same people to go out and vote for 
White. Since this manager considered the latter a clearly partisan activity, he 
insisted that the staff take the day off from work. Clearly, however, the entire 
voter registration drive was structured in such a way as to benefit White; and as 
it turns out, the registration drive did make a significant difference. While it 
is true that the staff was not unduly pressured to work on the gubernatorial cam- 
paign after-hours, a Significant number of employees who did not make such efforts 
were given low ratings by the Mayor's patronage secretary and were subsequently 
fired. The OPS Director did manage, however, to limit these firings to those staff 
persons who were not thought to be performing well on other, more legitimate cri- 
teria. 

Many more OPS staff worked on the mayoral campaign. At least three-quarters 
did so; and to a far greater extent than in the gubernatorial campaign the work was 
done on the city's time. Staff persons in secretarial and administrative positions 
collected, organized, and typed up lists of potential supporters and campaign workers ; 


staff members sent out direct mailings ard worked as interviewers on public opinion 
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SurveyS; managers and high level administrators in OPS central worked closely with 
the Mayor's Office and campaign staff on a wide range of activities. At the start 
of the mayoral campaign Director Dwyer made it abundantly clear that the staff was 
praetied to contribute a good deal of time to the campaign. It is likely that 
extensive records were kept of each staff member's contributions. This enlarged 
partisan role came about because of the Mayor's more intensive mayoral campaign 
relative to his gubernatorial bid, his purposeful selection of a new Director who 
would be more willing (and perhaps adept) than Davis at moving OPS in this direction, 
Dwyer's own partisan proclivities, as well as a growing recognition among some 
managers that their partisan contributions could have an indirect positive impact 
upon the fulfillment of OPS' own functions. 
It thus turns out that only one of the four specific political criticisms 

is warranted. A large number of OPS staff members have worked on the Mayor's two 
electoral campaigns; they have often done so on the city's time; and they have been 
pressured into doing so by OPS central. Leaving aside the purist argument that a 
“good government" institution has been perverted into partisan service, how has 

this incursion detracted from OPS performance? OPS' own responsibilities have been 
somewhat slighted for a total of some six months during its three-year existence. 
The time and effort devoted to the Mayor's electoral ventures could have been spent 
in the fulfillment of OPS' own functions and purposes. On the other hand, it does 
not follow that this time and effort could have been better spent within OPS itself. 
OPS' contributions to the Mayor's candidacies can be defended as a case of. "good 
politics" making for "good government". Given this study's now readily apparent 
conclusion--that despite its deficiencies and external constraints, OPS has func- 
tioned effectively and so deserves to be continued--the staff's campaign work in- 
directly contributed to the fulfillment of OPS' purposes by making it Somewhat like- 
lier that the organization will survive beyond 1971 when White's first term ran out. 


Two of White's opponents in the mayoral primary--Councillor Timilty and former 
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Councillor Hicks--would have eliminated or emasculated tie program, and White's 
opponent in the November election (Hicks) if elected would almost certainly have 
carried out her threat. In Chapters V and VII, moreover, it was noted that OPS 
would be far more advantageously situated to perform its various functions to the 
fullest possible extent if it were accorded additional influence in the Mayor's 
Office. And as suggested in Chapter V, the effective performance of the managers 
as a group during the gubernatorial and mayoralty campaigns, along with their new 
found visibility in the Mayor's Office, has already won additional influence for 
OPS. In short, while the councillors' criticisms are both accurate and warranted 
from their vantage point, OPS' partisan electoral efforts do not necessarily de- 
tract from its own performance and may actually enhance its potential effectiveness. 
In the first part of this chapter six types of criticisms levelled against 
OPS have been considered. With regard to the failure of OPS as a monitoring 
agency, its inadequacies in following up on complaints, and its ineffectiveness 
in setting up the Local Advisory Councils, the criticisms are both meaningful and 
warranted. On the other hand, it was shown that the economy argument is hardly a 
viable one. In fact, insofar as it has helped increase the quantity of city ser- 
vices significantly, at no additional cost to the taxpayers, OPS is very much of 
a bargain. With regard to the charge that the Little City Halls are "just another 
layer of government," without a marked impact on service deliveries, the accuracy 
of this claim was questioned, and it was suggested that alternative channels and 
methods for improving services are not useful. Finally, contrary to criticisms 
of OPS as the Mayor's private political resource, it was shown that the political 
involvements of the managers and OPS central staff are severely circumscribed, and 
that overall OPS electoral efforts on White's behalf have indirectly contributed 


to the fulfillment of OPS' own functions and purposes. 
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It is to these functions and minnoees that we now turn in Summarizing our 

“evaluation of OPS' performance. 

An Over-all Evaluation 

| At the beginning of this study we discussed OPS' objectives as those emerged 
Over its three-year history. These were then re-cast in terms of seven functions 
as these relate to its three purposes. (See Diagram2, Chapter II). The analysis 
of the program's operation then centered around OPS' three "target groups"--the 
bureaucracy, the individual citizens, and the communities. The conclusions reached 
with respect to these "target groups" can now be brought together to bear upon OPS' 
performance of its seven functions. Having done that, we will be able to estimate 
the extent to which OPS' functions have contributed to the realization of the pro- 
gram's purposes. In decreasing order of their successful performance, OPS' seven 
functions include: the provision of direct services, complaint-referral services, 
catalyzing community organization, the management of city services, issue advocacy, 
the channeling of communications from the neighborhoods to city hall, and the facil- 
itation of community participation. These are given "high", "moderate" or "low" 
ratings. 

The provision of direct services receives a high rating on all counts. Con- 
trary to the tendency of most public bureaucracies to view and treat citizens as 
individuals to be acted upon--indeed, citizens who are frequently expected to be 
grateful for the bureaucrats' attentions--the Little City Halls have consistently 
viewed citizens as "customers" and clients and treated them accordingly. Citizens 
are seen as customers who should be treated as such: the customer is not always 
right, but every effort should be made to give him the benefit of the doubt; customers 
are not expected to be grateful for services provided, rather, these are coming to 
them by right; customers are to be provided with as wide a range of services as is 


feasible. The OPS central staff has thought about the citizens, and the Little City 
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Hall staffs have treated them as important individuals whose wishes should be 
satisfied wherever possible. OPS central has arranged for the provision of a long 
and diverse list of direct services. The OPS Directors have also been resourceful 
in arranging for the provision of non-municipal services. Officials from the 
Social Security Administration and the Internal Revenue Service have been stationed 
in the Little city Halls. There is additional evidence of innovative thinking in 
arranging for Little City Hall staff members to take ee in consumer law to 
allow them toserveas consumer legal aides. OPS has also tried to persuade state 
agencies to station employees in the Little City Halls but without any success. 
With regard to the citizens' own evaluations of the Little City Halls, it has been 
shown that these are markedly positive. 

The program's complaint-referral activities have been correctly seen as its 
"bread and butter" function. There is the simple, but certainly not unimportant 
point that the Little City Halls have made it easier for citizens to register their 
complaints--easier in the sense that it requires less time, effort and inconvenience 
than any alternative method. The straightforward fact that some 80,000 complaints 
about city services are received annually is potentially significant. And when we 
add the point that most of these citizens would not have registered their complaints 
in the absence of the Little City Halls, the program might warrant a success ful 
rating on this basis alone. As referral agents, the Little City Hal! staffs have 
speeded up the delivery of city services significantly, and those managers who have 
established good working relationships with local supervisory personnel also Suc- 
ceeded in getting them to deal with many complaints which they would ordinarily have 
ignored. The Little City Halls' successful performance of this function is not only 
attested to by the public opinion polls, which show that a large majority favors their 
continuation, but our own survey results indicate that three-quarters of those clients 


who registered complaints were satisfied with the Little City Halls' services. And 
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among the dissatisfied one-quarter, virtually all placed the onus on the depart- 
ments rather than the Little City Halls. The program can, however, be criticized 
on two counts. A significant number of managers have not undertaken efforts which 
‘go beyond those of their minimal complaint-referral roles. And there has been 
preciously little follow-up on citizen complaints. Yet on the whole, OPS may be 
accorded a high rating in the performance of its complaint-referral function. 

Although not one of its most important functions, since it does not directly 
relate to any of OPS' three purposes, serving as a catalyst for organizational 
efforts receives a high ranking. Through their efforts the managers have made some 
contribution to a qualitatively improved public life in the communities. All the 
managers have played some part in helping the communities to help themselves in 
such matters as drug programs, changes in public transportation routes, the estab- 
lishment of drop-in centers for the elderly and teenagers, the distribution of sur- 
plus food, and the building of small parks. In a more diffuse manner, all the 
managers contribute something to their communities by serving as active menbers of 
at least two or three committees where they not only have a generally energizing 
influence, but are also able to bring their expertise and knowledge to bear upon 
particular problens. 

One of OPS' most important functions--that of managing city services with the 
goal of improving them--actually consists of three sub-functions: monitoring service 
deficiencies, co-ordinating service deliveries, and acting as a change agent. It 
has been shown that OPS central has accomplished little in its analysis of the com- 
plaint data. But this striking deficiency as a monitoring agency has been partially 
mitigated by the activities of two other groups of staff members, the Little City 
Hall managers and the OPS central departmental liaisons. On many occasions the 
managers have reported service deficiencies in their communities to OPS central, 
and less frequently to departmental supervisory personnel and the commissioners. 


The departmental liaisons have been quite successful (especially given the con- 
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straints facing them) in inserting themselves into departmental offices, files and 
operations. Their knowledge of the departments' operating deficiencies has been 
passed on to the OPS Director. While these two "substitutes" are hardly unimportant, 
their monitoring activities are less systematic than those which would have resulted 
from extensive analyses of the complaint data. The gap has been filled, but only 
partly so. In Chapter IV it was seen that a handful of managers have been suc- 
cessful in coordinating departmental operations at the neighborhood level. These 
managers have not only effectively relied upon the informal-egalitarian approach in 
securing the local supervisory personnel's cooperation, the supervisors have often 
viewed their suggestions with regard to service coordination as advantageous both 
for the departments and the improvement of service deliveries. The managers have 
been especially effective in coordinating the various aspects of street cleaning 
operations. On the other hand, almost half the managers have not enhanced the co- 
ordination of neighborhood services. The OPS Directors have also been only moderate- 
ly successful in coordinating the departments at the highest levels. The first and 
third Directors made virtually no contributions along these lines. The second 
Director was quite successful through his adoption of an effective low-key strategy 
and the utilization of the information provided by the departmental jiaison staff. 
The third sub-function--that of generally moving the departments to make changes in 
their operations--has also been performed moderately successfully. The first and 
third Directors were ineffective, both of them failing to adopt the proper strat- 
egy. As seen in Chapter V, the second Director came very close to maximizing his 
potential as a change agent, although it may be that he could have relied somewhat 
more heavily upon the Mayor's authority and prestige. 

After considering the formidable bureaucratic constraints facing OPS (see 
Chapter III), it was suggested that no matter how effective OPS might turn out to 


be it would be unrealistic to expect dramatic changes in the delivery of city 
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services. Given OPS' accomplishments within this inhospitable context, a moder- 
ate rating is warranted for-its performance of the service management function. 

The manager's performance of the issue advocacy function also receives a mod- 
erate rating. Several managers have taken it upon themselves to invest consider- 
able time and effort in attempting to influence the Mayor's policies and decisions. 
And those who have undertaken this demanding role have been largely successful, 
attesting to their commitment and skills. They have had a significant influence 
upon the Mayor's positions on such major issues as rent control, Infill Housing, air- 
port expansion and highway construction. Admittedly, only a few managers have acted 
as community advocates. Yet it was shown (in Chapter VII) that the managers face 
several powerful constraints in adopting this role. The constraints involve both 
the Mayor's public vulnerability on certain issues, and the characteristics of the 
communities themselves. Consequently only limited opportunities are available for 
managers to act as issue advocates; several other managers might very well have 
Stepped into the breach if a favorable conjunction of circumstances had allowed it. 
But since this is by no means a certainty, and since we do not know how many man- 
agers might have grasped the opportunities if and when they became available, it is 
somehwat difficult to evaluate OPS' performance of this function. If it is argued 
that the managers acted as community advocates to the extent that conditions permitted 
them to do so, even though this occurred only in a few instances, a high rating 
would be warranted. But since we cannot make this argument with a great deal of con- 
fidence, a moderate rating is assigned instead. 

The communications function--that of informing the Mayor's office of community 
concerns, needs and problems--receives a low rating. As noted in Chapter VII, the 
managers are in an exceptionally advantageous position to perform this function. 

They can spend much time away from their desks in the neighborhoods, meeting inform- 
ally with residents, attending meetings, and looking into specific problems in some 


detail. The managers should also have a good enough "feel" and knowledge of their 
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communities to weigh and assess the representativeness and sincerity of various 
community "voices". Yet most managers have not capitalized upon these capabili- 
ties by regularly transmitting information to the Mayor's Office. And this has 
been the case despite the welcome access provided by the Mayor's top aide. Nor 
are there any significant constraints that would help “explain away" the fact that 
only a few managers have actively served as communications channels, even though 
the effort required is relatively minimal. A low rating is therefore appropriate 
here. 

Lastly, the facilitation of community participation also receives a low rating. 
Although factors largely beyond the control of OPS, such as citizen suspicions 
and negativism toward city hall, help explain the fact that only five Local Advisory 
Councils have been established, much of the responsibility also rests with OPS. In 
formulating the LAC program OPS officials gave insufficient attention to the pro- 
visions of especially significant powers and resources to the councils. The idea 
of giving the councils budgetary discretion over some small portion of departmental 
funds to be spent in their communities, for example, was not even seriously enter- 
tained. The OPS central staff and the managers did devote considerable time and 
effort to the design and establishment of the LACs, but too little was done to 
create structures that would be significantly different from existing community 
organizations in their membership, interests and influence. The five operational 
LACs have had some influence upon the Mayor and the departments. For example, they 
have played some part in establishing a community health clinic and in deciding 
upon the adoption of a code enforcement program. But their influence has been exer- 
cised in only a few instances, and there is reason to think that the city's deci- 
Sions would not have been much different in the absence of the LACs. Moreover, the 
actual advisory powers of the councils have not been well protected by OPS. The 
Mayor and the commissioners were to give first and foremost attention to the coun- 


cils' views when considering actions in the neighborhoods. As it turns out, however, 
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other community "voices" continue to have just as much (or more) access and in- 
fluence as do the councils. OPS has not pressured the Mayor to act differently. 
A glance at Table 16, which presents our evaluation in summary form, in- 
‘dicates that OPS has been quite effective in performing its seven functions. 
Three of them are accorded high ratings, two receive moderate ratings, and two 
are saddled with low ones. If we limit ourselves to the three most important 
functions--those involving complaint-referral services, the management of city 
services, and the facilitation of community participation--these receive high, 
moderate and low ratings respectively. Taking these two summary evaluations 
together, it would seem that OPS has at least moderately fulfilled its functional 
responsibilities. If we concentrate solely on OPS' most important function, which 
receives a high rating, then it can be said that OPS has been more than moder- 


ately successful. 


TABLE 16 


A SUMMARY EVALUATION OF OPS FUNCTIONS 
AND THEIR RELATIONSHIPS WITH OPS PURPOSES 


Purposes 

Evaluation Increase Improve Reduce 
Function Rating Responsiveness Services Alienation 
Direct Services HIGH X 
Complaint Referral HIGH X 
Community Catalyst* HIGH X 
Service Management MODERATE X 
Issue Advocacy MODERATE X X 
Communications LOW X X 
Community Partici- LOW X X X 
pation 


* This function is not related to any of the three purposes. 


Indeed, this argument seems eminently warranted. For the excellent perform- 
ance of its complaint-referral function is so important--it is OPS' "bread and 


butter" function--that a positive over-all assessment is perhaps justified on this 
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basis alone, especially when it is recalled that through their complaint-referral 
activities, the Little City Halls have indirectly helped supply the citizens of 
Boston with approximately $2 million worth of additional services at no extra 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Table 16 also indicates which functions are potentially related to which of 
OPS' three purposes of increasing governmental responsiveness, improving city 
services and reducing citizen alienation. An evaluation of OPS' performance 
should obviously include an assessment of the extent to which it has realized 
its purposes. Before doing so however, it is necessary to introduce a critical 
caveat. An evaluation based upon the fulfillment of its functions is far more 
meaningful than one based upon the achievement of its purposes. It is one thing 
to praise or criticize an organization for the extent to which it has carried out 
its functional responsibilities. It is quite another to do so on the basis of 
the latter's impact upon certain objectives which often lie outside its realm of 
direct influence. And as such, OPS cannot be fairly criticized if its positive 
performance is not fully and immediately translated into a marked impact upon its 
purposes. 

This caveat, however, does not apply to OPS' purpose of enhancing governmental 
responsiveness. There are three functions that would make for increased responsive- 
ness on the part of the Mayor: issue advocacy, the channeling of communications 
and the facilitation of community participation. Yet only the first receives a 
moderate rating while the other two have been inadequately performed. Thus even 
after reorganizing the various factors that would stand in the way of OPS' trans- 
lation of its functional activities into the realization of increased responsive- 
ness, this consideration becomes largely superfluous. For the three relevant 
functions have not been performed in a markedly positive manner to begin with. 

At most, the Little City Halls have increased responsiveness only by a modicum 


through the successful issue advocacy activities of a few managers. 
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With regard to the improvement of city services, two of the functions which 
- influence this objective mec S a high rating, one is accorded a moderate rat- 
ing, and one a low rating. (See Table 16.) OPS therefore deserves a strongly 
positive evaluation in helping to improve services, both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively. This favorable assessment is underscored by the conclusion reached 
in Chapters III and IV: given the nature of the Boston bureaucracy and the lim- 
ited resources at OPS' disposal, there is virtually nothing OPS could do to im- 
prove services dramatically. The desirability of far-reaching changes should 
therefore not be used as a standard against which to evaluate what OPS has accom- 
plished in this sphere. 

OPS has been moderately effective in doing what is within its realm of 
achievement in fulfilling its third purpose--the alleviation of citizen alien- 
ation. Four functions are relevant to this goal. One of them receives a high 
rating, two others are given a moderate rating, and the fourth receives a low 
rating. (See Table 16 ) The fulfillment of this third purpose is also a deriv- 
ative of the other two. Both increased governmental responsiveness and improved 
services would presumably reduce citizen alienation. And as previously noted, 
OPS has been successful in helping to'realize the latter and unsuccessful with | 
respect to the former. This, too, indicates that OPS has been moderately success - 
ful in helping to realize its third purpose. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that no matter what OPS does, citizen alienation cannot be sharply reduced in a 
short time. The alienation problem is not only a long-term agenda item, but there 
are other factors far beyond OPS' influence which bear upon it, such as the be- 
havior of elected officials. Alienation is a deep and complex problem, yet OPS 
has been moderately effective in helping to alleviate it. 

This admittedly rough assessment of the extent to which OPS has contributed 
to the realization of its three purposes thus leads to a moderately successful 


over-all rating. OPS has been quite successful in improving city services, it 
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has moderately contributed to an alleviation of the alienation problem, and it 

has been unsuccessful in enhancing governmental responsiveness. Of these, the 
first, which receives the highest evaluation, is undeniably the most important 

of OPS' purposes. This consideration raises the over-all evaluation beyond that of 
of a moderate rating, to a successful evaluation. 

Conclusion 

We began this study by estimating the potential effectiveness of four de- 
centralization models, concluding that the Little City Hall model's potential 
capabilities are as great if not greater than those of the bureaucratic, repre- 
sentative and governmental models in meeting the decentralizers' objectives. 
Since potential effectiveness may be a far cry from actual performance, the anal- 
ysis and evaluation of the Boston program was designed to "test" this conclusion. 
Several reasons were given for thinking that the Boston context represents the 
optimum conditions for gauging the extent to which the model's potential can be 
translated into actual performance. Since Boston features more than its share of 
urban ills and stumbling blocks in the path of their alleviation, the positive 
evaluation of OPS cannot easily be negated by claiming that the city's problems 
and characteristics made it relatively easy for the program to operate effectively. 
On the other hand, as the most comprehensive and developed Little City Hall ex- 
periment in the country, the program's failures cannot be "explained away" by 
pointing to its minimal purposes or its inadequate resources. 

Considerable confidence may then be accorded to the conclusions reached and 
summarized in this last chapter. Not only is the Little City Hall model poten- 
tially effective, the Boston program's more than creditable performance indicates 
that the model's potential can be translated into practice. As such, there is 
good reason for other cities to give serious attention to the possibility of 


establishing Little City Hall programs or expanding existing ones. Perhaps the 
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strengths and weaknesses of the Boston experience will be used as guides in de- 
signing and implementing what will turn out to be even more effective decentral - 


izing programs along the lines of the Little City Hall model. 


Uae 
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FOOTNOTES 

TO 
CHAPTER VIII 


Christian Science Monitor, April 4, 1970; Christian Science Monitor, 
April 6, 19/70. 


Christian Science Monitor, April 4, 1970. 

Ibid. 

This figure is an estimate. It is significantly lower than the 248,701 
contacts logged by the Little City Halls, for many of these are trivial and 
unrelated to the program's functions. See above, Chapter VI. 

Boston Globe, February 9, 1971. 

Christian Science Monitor, April 6, 1970. 

Boston City Council Minutes, Appropriations Committee Hearings, February 10, 
1970. Councillor Timilty coined the phrase which has since been picked up 
by others. 

Christian Science Monitor, April 4, 1970. 

Christian Science Monitor, April 6, 1970. 

Washniss Op arGita. tVOlee 1 LeepaecCo, 


Washnis, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 205. Also, see the Christian Science Monitor, 
October 29, 1970. . 


Newman, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
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